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On July 30, 1975 the Executive Council considered 
a report of a subcommittee dealing with minimum dues of 
Directiy Affiliated Local Unions. 

Upon conclusion of such consideratio! ant 
to the authority ves ted in it by the AFL-CI tion, 
the Executive Council determined that ef! per 1, 
1975, each Directly Affiliated Local Unio ect 
membership due of not less than six doll per 


c 
member per month. 
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“his decision 
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ERS UNION ec | AFL- CIO 


20.20 Phone 679.2600 
New York. N. Y. 10016. Fru FLOOR 


September „5, 1975 


sed letter from 
to Local 3036 
and a othe irectly Affiliated Local 


see, we have been directed 
to collect dues of not less 
month. 


was taken after an examina- 
-CIO of the essential needs 


Pac Diga of all Directly Affiliated 
jn i including Local 3036. 


périod -beginning 
November 1, 1 be $6.00 per month 
for all members 3036 and all members 
of the collective bargain init represented 
by Local 303€ саг category. 


This mor / 10 is the minimum that 
Local 3036 is ERAS collect, and only 
the minimim amount 1111 e collected. 


LOCAL 3036 CONSTITUT ТОМ ANO—BY-LAWS--IN EFFECT 1N- 1966 
AND AS AMENDED SINCE SAID DATE EXCERPTS 


NA M. E AND L OCA TI ON 


This organization shall be known as the N.Y.C. 
Taxi Drivers Union Local 3036, AFL-CIO, here- 
after referred to as “The Taxi Drivers Union 
3036, AFL-CIO” or the “Union” or the “Organi- 
zation. 


This organization shall be a local union affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and shall 
conform to the regulations and Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO. 


This organization and its official headquarters 
shall be located at 286 Park Avenue South, in the 
City of New York, : 


MEMBERSHIP 


All persons now members and in good stand- 
ing in this Union shall continue to remain as such. 
АП persons wishing to secure membership in this 
Union must be enraved in the taxicab industry 
within the geographical Jurisdiction encompassed 
by the charter of the American Federation of La- 


bor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


These persons shall include drivers and insida 
workers in the garages of this industry, 


All persons otherwise qualified shall be eligivle = 
for membership in this Union regardless of sex, 
race, color, r...ionality, ethnic background or re- 
ligious belief. 


E 
< 
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All those wishing to become members shali 
make application in accordance with the pro- 


ceduros adopted by the Union for this purpose 
which are as follows: 


Applicants for membership shall file with the 
Union the official application blank and shall an- 
swer all relevant questions. л ¡srepresentation of 
any information shall give the Union the right at 
any time to expel such member and to cancel any 
of its oblirations to such member. Such member 
if expelled shall be entitled to no benefits whatso- 
ever. 


Applications for membership by qualified per- 
sons shall be accepted when made, subject to ap- 
proval by the Executive Council. All payments re- 
quired by this Constitution and By-Laws shall be 
made jn full upon submission of each application. 

All members shall pledge to abide by the Con- 
stitution and by-laws and Rules and Kegulutions 
of Ша Union, 


е 


ES 
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GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 
ASSEMBL Y 


The General Membership Assembly shall be 
the highest governing body of this Union. It 
shall hold regular citywide meetings of the total 
membership of this Union twice cach vear on the 


————O 
ond Wednesday of the months of April and 
nom 


The General Membership Assembly shall man- 
fate, direct and be the highest supreme .ody in 
the policy determinations of this Union. It shall 
be the tribunal of membership participation in 
all matters pertaining to the welfare, conduct, 
direction, aims and aspirations of this Union. All 


tive Board or upon signed petition by 2076 of 
members in good standing. Not less than 15 davs 
notice shall be given for such mecting unless the 
naturc of the emergency should warrant other- 
wise; 15% of the membership shall constitute а 


quorum for such meeting. 
di 


Notice for such Special meeting shall include 
the specific business for whic’ such meeting is 
called. No other business shal. be transacted at 
this Special Mecting. All such meetings shall be 
held in the City of New York. 


The agenda for such meetings shall include, 
but not be restricted to: 


(A.) Call to order 
(B.) Roll call of officers and Council Members, 
(C.) Reading of the Minutes of the preceding 


(D.) State of the Union Report by the Presi- 
dent. 


(E.) Reporta of other officers. 


(F.) Report of the “inanoes, including all in- 
comes and expenditures, 


(G.) Communications. 
(H.) Report of Trustees, 
(Т.) Oath of office to new members. 


(J. Néw Business. 


(K.) Good and Welfare. 
(L.) Adjournment. 


The meetings of the General Membership As- 
sembly shall start at 8:00 P.M. and shall adjourn 
not later than 11:00 P.M. No other membership 
meetings shall be held on the same day or night. 
An ions ч afte ournment of this 
meeting shall be d. void. The presiding 
chairman over such meeting is instructed to en. 
force compliance of this regulation, 


T- ce cca vnm amo 
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FINANCES 


Revenue-Expenditures 


The finances of this organization shall be de- 
rived primarly from initiation fees and dues as 
provided in this Constitution and By-Laws. Mem- 
bership dues in this Union shall be: 


Y 
/ ployee 


$2.80 per month for each 4-day а week em- 
\ ployee 
$2.10 per month for each 3-day a week em- 
ployee 
$1.40 per month for each 2-day a week em- 
ployee 
70¢ per month for each 1-day a week employee 


Dues for regular salaried or-full-time-persens 
shall be $3.50 per month. All dues shall become 
due and payable the first of each calender month 
in advance. All members to qualify for employ- 
ment shall have thcir dues paid in advance for 
the current month. 

Nan initiation fee of $10 shall be paid by non- 
menibers4scching menibership in this Union vef- 
fective Octoler-E-39v9: Such initiation fee of $10 
shall include the first month's dues, 

An initiation fee for part-timers shall be based 
in proportion to the number of days worked and 


shall include the firs: month's ducs. 
mma 


Members who are in arrears in their dues for 
3 months ah..'! be considered not in good standing 
in is nio" Ind ahall not enjoy nor be entilled 
to any of the benefits, rights and privileges of 
this Locul Union. Any member who has been sun- 
pended shu!! Le cons.dered as not in good standing 


$3.50 per month for each 5-day a week em- B 


—— 
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Рег Capita to AFL-CIO 


This Local Union shall pay monthly to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor апа С gress of Industria] Crganizations 


а per capita tax of $1.50 per member per month, 
such tax to be paid for each month on or before 
the 15th day of the preceding month. This Local 
Union shall pay monthly to the Secretary-Treas. 
urer of the AFL-CIO $1.50 { г each initiation fee 
*ollected by the Uni 


f 
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DEFENSE FUND rt to su rt our membership in the event of 

tri or lockouts of this Loca! Union onl, when 

STRIKES-LOCKOUTS suc! ikes are authorized, endorsed and cou 

ў ducted іл conformity with the ү isions of Rules 

Pe * c | г "Rules Governing DALUs” issued by the 

twenty-five (25е) cents per mem F I Executive Council anc requirements 
hall be deducted and set aside Домей by this Union 


74 


bip dues payment, and deposit- 

nte account at a bank of the Loc 
termined by the Executive Council, 
fense Fund. Such fund shall be for 
f this Union and its membership 


Authorization by President: In the event of a 
disagreement between this Local Union and an 
which, in the opinion of this local union, 

ti c, the union shall notify the 

d to strikes or lockouts, and of the AFL-CIO. The President, or, at 
j e, shall thereupon look into 


«penses, This provision shall н s 
{о adjust the difficulty 


r 
vor 


overn- 1 
ts prove futile, and if the President 


Unions issued 
, ум! i ОУ 
hat a strike is necessary he shall au 


he American Federa- 
Union to order a strike 


ess of Industrial Organiza- 

culations adopted by this Local Strike Vote: When a strike has been author 
ident of the AFL-CIO the Presi- 
' Union shall, within 21 hours 
nembers directis involved 
v members in good stand- 
only if, a majority of the 
to strike, the President of 
a strike. [n that event 
' otify the President of the 
AFL-CIO of the initiation of the strike and of the 
number of то. ћегз who may be eligible for the 
benefits provided in Rule 16 of Rules governing 

dire tly affiliated La cal Unions 


Strike Benefits: When a strike has been called 
in accordance with the provisions of rules 14 a id 
15, the AFL-CIO shall pay to the Treasurer of this 
Local Union or his order, an amonnt equal to 
twenty de (3:040) per week for each. mem 


' П А ‘ 
ke benefit Pene 


ber eligible to re 
f 


ec 
shall not be paid for th t2 weeks of the striki 

but shell be paid weekly thereafter for the dura- 
tion of the strike or for 10 weeks, whichever та 
shorter. The President of the AFL-CIO shall have 
the power to authorize the payment of strike 
benefits for additional periods. This Local Union 
тау at its discretion supplement such benefits 


frum ils Defense Fund. 


AMENDMUENTS 


nt that this Constitution and Bv- 


1 conflict with the Constitution and 


of Industrial ( snizations, the 
American Federation of Labor and Congero 33 of 


Industrial Organiz 


vail 


stions Constitution shall pre- 


ion and shall Le pu» 1 in the official un.oa 


" ' ~ ' 
days prior to the next mecting of the Generar 
M nb І Pp ASsel biy wl ‘re sucn ame iment or 

1 1 1 7 


It shall take a vote of 2/3 of the 


March 24, 1959 
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Amendments to Losa! 3925, AFL 


„Єл Panat 


"Di Wy US es baal Li Leva 


?** Ratified һу Membership at es 11, 1959 3 


fele Fund 
Strikes, Lockouts” 
Amendment No. 1 
“The sam of five cents (бе) 
per member per mouth shall be 
deducted and set aside from 
each membership dues pay- 
ment." 


“Nominations And 
Elections Of Officers” 
“Executive Council 
And Trustees" ty 

Amendment No. 2. 


"Only members in continu- 
ous good standing in this union 
for at least two (2) years prior 
to the opening date of nomina- 
tion shall qualify as nominees 
or candiaates for Officers, Ex- 
ecutive Council and Trustees.” 


PUREE Sob RIA 
“Structure: Officers, 
д Executive Council, 
Trustees” 
Amendment No. 3 


“The-term of office for each 
of the officere und members of 


RELL OP PPP POP PLP LLL ELLA 
“Revision In Ducs “An 


the Executive Council and CREPES Act, this section 
Trustees sbáll he for a tliree 


will be voted npon by secret 
(3). year period.” 
ص‎ 


ballot.) 


aga 


“Funds” Се à 


Amendment No, 4 
“The Excentive Council hy a 
2/3 vote may select and desig- 
nate an alternate signater for | 


“Membership dues shall he 
$3.50 рег month for cach 
member working four (4) 
days or more per week.” 

"Dues. shall be 32.50 per 
mouth for part- time members 
working three days a week or 
less." 


all checks «drawn проп the 
Union Funds.” — 

initiation fee of SIO 
shail he paid by uonaucmbers 
working four (4) days or more 
per week seeking membership 
in this union. Such initiation 
fee of $10 shall include the 


first months dues.” 


And Initiation Fee 
Structure” ra, 
Amendment No. 5 


(ir conformity with the Lan- 


Myth i Qo MIL jio AMAA аа ТТЕР IN 


From AFL-CIO 07700 Mean y 


March 18,1969 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

This is to acknowicdge your letter of March 7 with attached amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws of Tuxi Drivery nion, Local 50:36, 
AFL-CIO, which were submitted for approval. 

in accordance with Rule 3 of the Rules Governing Directly Affiliated 
Local Unions, 1 hereby approve the amendments as submitted. 

With every good wish, I um 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
GEORGE MEANY 
President, AV L-CIO 


ginati av: 


J 


"Ам initiation fee of 50.00 
"m be 


par taners working thiee (3) 


paid hy norneüiientbier 


days er less per week seeking 
union, 
of 56.06 


shall include the first month's 
39 


member hip in this 
Sneh inition froe 


dur- 


“Мохе ееп (70r) of earls 
members inonthly dues shal 
be set aside and placed. in th 
Union Death Benefit Parad.” 
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“General Wembershi] 
Assembly”? 
Amendment Ho. 6 


Delete the follow ing 
ud 111454 of the 


shall constitute а querer. 


“156%, of the meals 


shall conotitele а (queri { 


member big 


һас снесено 
Any wordiug ii this Coi 


Lais that 
in conflict with these Чор 


stitution and Ry- 


ed amendments shall ber 
visel accer tingly. 
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The following Proposal for amendment of the existing Constitus:34 
nd By-Laws is being submitted for the approval of the memboershi» be 
resident Farry Van Arsdale, Administrative Assistants to the Presigant 
obert Pencaldo end Ben Goldberz, and Secrétery Thomas Iandoli: "ТИТ 


That the President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary shall receive the 
suu of $125.00 weekly as salary. : - 
That tan 4 ^ Ч : 
That, after 1 year ої satisfactory service, the Executive Council sr 
authorized to grant an increase in salary not to exceed $25.00 weekly 
provided such increase is favorably recommended by the President. 


That, after 3 years of satisfact гу Service, the Executive Council 
shall be authorized to grant an additional increase in salary not to exce 
30.00 weekly provided such increase is fevorably recommended by the 


The following proposal for amendment of the existing Constitution er 
By-Laws with respect to that pert dealing with "Finances" is being submit 
for the approval of the membership: 


Proposed: The following paragraph shall be added: 


— . 


Еасһ member shall be resronsible for the edvence parment of hi- 


cues 
directly to the Union offices at 285 Park Avenue South, 7th Floor, lew 
York, N.Y. 10016, and payment of said dues shail be made in advance oy ma 
or in person. 


‘Proposed: That portion dealing with the amount of dues paid by the 
member shall be omitted and replaced by the following: 


Membership dues shall be $7 for each two month period for every memb 
i working 4 days or more per week. 

Membership dues shell be 35 for each two month period for every part 
time driver working 3 days a week or less. 

Each two months dues period shall begin: 


Januery 1 July 1 
March 1 September 1 & 
Мау 1 November 1 


The cnange in the payment of union dues proposed in the amendment to 


union's Constitution and By-Laws in no way changes the amount of dues 
Ў a member pays. The proposed method of payment wiil relieve the burden ple 
upon the clerical staff of our unicn and garage chairmen and committeenen 
he peyment of union dues as suggested in the propcsed amendment to our u: 
onstitution and By-Laws, will prove to be advantegeous to the members be: 

it will serve to protect their gosc union standing. 


indien —— 


By-Laws with respect to that pert dealing with "Duties c: Chairman en? 
Committecmen” is being submitted Гог tne approval of the membership: 


co ana (continued) А 
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AFL-CIO CONSTITUTION IN EFFECT IN OCTOBER, 1975 


AFL-CIO 


Constitution 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CONSTITUTION 


of the 


American Federation of Labor and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


is amended by the Tenth Constitutional 


Convention of the AFL-CIO. October 18-23. 1973 


American Federation of Labor and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


GEORGE MEANY, President 


LANE KIRKLAND, Secretary-Treasurer 


815 16th St., N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 
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PREAMBLE 


Th. estab:ishment of this Federation through 
спе merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
an expression of the Lopes and aspirations of the 
working peop'e of A: erica. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and 
aspirations through democratic processes within 
the framework of our consti tional government 
and consistent with our institutions and tradi- 
tions. 

At the collective pargaining table, in the com- 
munity, in the exercise of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, we shall responsibly serve 
the interests of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves tc the more effective organi- 
zation of working men and women; tu tl e securing 
to them of full recognition and enjoyment of the 
rights to which they are justly entitled; to tne 
achievement of ever higher standards of living and 
working conditions; to the attainment of security 
for all the people; to the enjoyment of the leisure 
which their skills make possible; and to the 
strengthening and extension of our way of life and 
the fundamental freedoms which are the basis of 
our democratic society. 

We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek 
to undermine the democratic institutions of our 
nation and to enslave the human soul. W^? shall 


strive always to win full respect for the dignity of 
the human individual whom our unions serve. 
With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine tra- 
ditions of our past, confident of meeting the chal- 
lenge of the future, we proclaim this constitution. 


ARTICLE 1 
NAME 


This Federation shall be known as the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It is established pursuant to and 
as a result of a merger agreement between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. It shall consist of such 
affiliates as shall conform to its constitution and 
the rules and regulations adopted thereunder 


ARTICLE П 
OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES 


The objects and principles of this Federation are: 

1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, 
hours and working conditions with due regard for 
the autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction of affili- 
ated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in extend- 
ing the benefits of mutual assistance a‘: collective 
bargaining to workers and to promote · .« «rganiza- 
tion of the unorganized into unions of their own 
choosing for their mutual aid, protection and ad- 
vancement, giviag recognition to the principle that 
both craft and industrial unions are appropriate, 
equal and necessary as meihod: ‘f union organiza- 
tion. 


ARTICLE Il—Objects and Principles 


3. To affiliate national ¿vd international unions 
„ ith this Federation and to establish such unions; 
to form organizing committees and directly affili- 
ated local uniors and to secure their affiliation to 
appropriate national and international unions affili- 
ated with or chartered by the Federation; to estub- 
lish, assist and promote state and local central 
bodies composed of local unions of all affiliated or- 
ganizations and directly affiliated local unions; to 
establish and assist trade departments composed of 
affiliated national and international unions and or- 
ganizing committees. 


4. To encourage all workers without regard to 
race, creed, color, sex, national origin or ancestry to 
share equally in the full benefits of union organi- 
zation 


5. To secure legislation which will safeguard and 
promote the principle of free collective bargaining, 
the rights of workers, farmers and consumers, and 
the security and welfare of al! the people and to 
oppose legislation inimical to these objectives. 


6. To protect and strengthen our democratic in- 
stitutions, to secure full recogniticr and enjoyment 
of the rights and liberties to which we are justly 
entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate the cher- 
ished traditions of our democracy. 


7. To give constructive aid in promoting the 
cause of peace and freedom in the world and to aid, 
assist and cooperate with free and democra*ic labor 
movements throughout the world. 
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ARTICLE II—Objects and Principles 


8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of each 
affiliated union in the organization to the end that 
each affiliate shall respect the established bargain- 
ing relationships of every other affiliate and that 
each affiliate shall refrain from raiding the estab- 
lished bargaining relationship of any other affiliate 
and the same time, to encourage the elimination 
of iflicting and duplicating organizations and 
jurisdictions through the process of voluntary 
agreement or voluntary merger in consultation with 
the appropriate officials of the Federation, to pre- 
serve, subject to the foregoing, the organizing jur- 
isdiction of each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of union 


made goods and union services through the use of 


the union label and other symbols; to promote the 
labor press and other means of furthering the edu- 
cation of the labor movement. 


10. To protect the labor movement from any and 
all corrupt influences and from the undermining 
efforts of communist agencies and all others who 
are opposed to the basic principles of our democ- 
racy and free and democratic unionism. 


11. To safeguard the democratic character of the 
labor moveraent and to protect the autonomy of each 
affiliated national and international union 


12. While preserving the independence of the 
labor movement frem political control, to encourage 
workers to regis.er ano e, to exercise their full 
rights and respensibili. s of citizenship. and to 


ARTICLE 11—Objects ana Principles 


perform their rightful part in the political Ife of 
the local, state and national communities 


ARTICLE IJI 
AFFILIATES 


Section 1. The Federation shall be composed of 
(1) affiliated national and international unions and 
organizing committees, (2) directly affiliated local 
unions (such as Local Trade Unions, Federal Labor 
Unions, and Local Industrial Unions) and national 
councils thereof, (3) state and local central bodies 
(such as State and Territorial Federations, City 
Central Labor Unions and Industrial Union Coun- 
cils), and (4) trade and industrial departments. 


Sec. 2. Each паг ı „а! and international union 
and each federal labor union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution by reason of a charter 
or certificate of affiliation granted by that federa- 
tion and each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations at the time of the adoption of this consti- 
tution by reason of a charter or certificate of 
affiliation granted by that federation shall retain 
its charter or certificate, which shall become and be 
a charter or certificate of this Federation and, by 
virtue of the same and as + esult of the merger 
between the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be an 
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ARTICLE 111—-Affiliates 


affiliate of this Federation and subject to its rules 
and regulations. " 


Sec. 3. Each such affiliate shall retain and enjoy 
the same organizing jurisdiction in this Federation 
which it had and enjoyed by reason of its prior affili- 
ation with either the American Federation of Labor 
or the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In 
cases of conflicting and duplicating jurisdictions 
involving such affiliates the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of this Federation shall seek to 
eliminate such conflicts and duplications through 
the process of voluntary agreement or voluntary 
merger between the affiliates involved 


Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of this 
Federation shall be maintained and preserved 


Each such affiliate shall respect the established col- 
lective bargaining relationship of every other affili- 
ate and no affiliate shall raid the established collec- 
tive bargaining relationship of any other affiliate 
When a complaint has been filed with the President 
by an affiliate alleging a violation of this section 
bv another affiliate, that has not been settled under 
the provisions of the No-Raiding Agreement re- 
ferred to in Article XVII. the President shall en- 
deavor, bv consultation with the appropriate officers 
of both affiliates, to settle the matter by voluntary 
agreement between such affiliates. In the event no 
such voluntary agreement is reached ` ‘thin a rea- 
sonable time the President shall rt to the 
Executive Council with such recom dations as 
he may deem appropriate. Upon such report being 
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ARTICLE 111— Affiliates 


submitted, the Executive Council shall consider the 
same, shall hear the appropriate officers of the 
affiliates involved, and shall make such decisior as 
it believes to be necessary and proper to carry 
out the provisions of this section. In the event an 
¿filiate shall fail to comply with such decision, the 
Executive Council shall submit the matter to the 
convention for such action as the convention may 
deem appropriate under the provisions of this con- 
stitution. ( See Article XX, Page 45 


Sec. 5. State and Territorial Federations of 
Labor and Local Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, and State and Local 
Industri.' T; Чоп Councils affiliated with the Con- 
gress o strial Organizations at the time of 
the ado; f this constitution, shall become and 
be affiliat f this Federation and shall, as such, 
continue to :xist as state, territorial and local cen- 
tral bodies, each representing the respective federal 
labor unions or local industrial unions now affiliated 
to such central body and such local unions now 
affiliated to such central body as are affiliated with 
a national or international union or organizing 
committee affiliated with this Federation. Pro- 
vided, however: That a merger of these state, terri- 
torial and local central bodies, heretofore affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor or the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, shall be effected 
within two years after the adoption of this consti- 
tution, through the process of negotiation and 
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ARTICLE 111 —Affiliates 


agreement under the guidance of the Pres 
this Federation and its Executive Council. 

sting department the American 

ion of Labor at the time of the adoption 

onstitution shall « nue as trade depart 

f this Federation h the rig of and 

st to the rules governing trade and industrial 

denartments provided in Article XII 


7 The Executive nci hall have power 


charters or certificates affiliation to 
organizations desiring to affiliate with this Fed- 
eration. This power may be delegated to the Presi 
dent. Subject to the рготізі‹ yf ctions 2 and 3 
of this Article, charters or certificates of affiliation 
shall not be issue пг international 
inions, organizing committees, or directly affiliated 
local unions in conflict with th« irisdiction of 
affiliated national or i ional unions, except 
1 unions, and shall 

that both craft 

'essary as 

and that each 

entitled 

tion pro- 


provided in this con- 
stitution no national or internati”nal union char- 
tered by or affiliated with this Federation чау be 
suspended from membership in the Federation ex- 
cept by a majority roll-call vote at the convention 
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ARTICLE 111 —Affiliates 


No such national or international union shall have 
its charter or certificate of affiliation with the Fed- 
eration revoked except by a two-thirds majority 
roll-call vote at the convention. 

&ec. 9. No organization officered, controlled or 
dominated by communists, fascists, or other totali- 
arians, or whose policies and activities are con- 
sistently directed toward the achievement of the 
program or purposes of the Communist Party, any 
fascist organization, or other totalitarian move- 
ment, shall be permitted as an affiliate of this Fed- 
eration or any of its state or local central bodies 


Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation shall be en- 
couraged to eliminate conflicts and duplications in 
organization and juri tions through the process 


of voluntary agreement voluntary merger in con- 
sultation with the appropriate officials of the Fed- 
eration. 


ARTICLE TV 
CONVENTION 


Section 1. The convention shal! be the supreme 
governing body of the Federation and, except as 
otherwise provided in this Constitution, its deci- 
sions shall be by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. The regular conventions of the Federa- 
tion shall be held every two years, be: inning in 
1955, at a time during the last four months of the 
year. The time and the place for holding the regular 
conventions shall be designated by the Executive 
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ARTICLE 1V—Convention 


Council which shall give at least 90 days' notice of 
the time and place designated. 


Sec. 3. (a) Special conventions may be called by 
direction of a regular convention, by order of the 
Executive Council, or on request of national and 
international unions representing а majority of the 
total membership of the Federation, as evidenced 
by the records of the Secretary-Treasurer to the 
last convention. 


(b) In the event a special convention has been 
called all affiliated organizations shall be given at 
least 30 days' notice, together with a statement of 
the particular subject or subjects to be considered 
at such convention. 


(c) Representation to special conventions shall 


be on the same basis and subject to like qualifica- 
tions and procedure governing regular conventions. 


(d) A special convention shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon regular 
conventions, its decisions shall be equally binding 
and it shall „= governed by the same procedure 
applicable to regular conventions; however, such 
special conventions shall be limited solely to the 
subject or subjects specifically and definitely indi- 
cated in the call for such special convention. 


Sec. 4. Each national or international union and 
organizing committee shall be entitled to the num- 
ber of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Less than 4,000 members 1 delegate 
Over 4,000 T 2 delegates 
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ARTICLE IV—-Convention 


Over 8,000 members 
12,000 
25,000 
b., 00 
75,000 
125,000 
175,000 

plus one additional delegate for each 75,000 

members over 175,000. 

Each directly affiliated local union and each national 
trade and industrial department shall be entitled to 
one delegate. Each industrial union council and 
each state or local central body shall be entitled to 
one delegate. Directly affiliated local unions, with 
the approval of the President, may combine with 
other such unions within a reasonable distance to 
elect a single delegate to represent such unions. 

Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular convention of the 
Federation shall be elected or otherwise desig- 
nated by the affiliate at least 30 days prior * , the 
convention, except in cases in which the со! ition 
of the affiliate meets within this 30-day pe. The 
names of the delegates shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation immediately 
after their selection. 

Sec. 6. No organization that has seceded or has 
been suspended or expelled by this Federation, the 
American Federation of Labor, or the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, or by any national or in- 
ternational union or organizing committee affiliated 
with this Federation shall, while under such pen- 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


alty, be allowed representation or recognition in the 
Federation, or in any subordinate body thereof, or 
in any national or international union or organizing 
committee affiliated with this Federation, under the 
penalty of the suspension of the body violating this 
section. No affiliate which, at the opening date of 
the convention, is in arrears to the Federation for 
per capita tax or assessments for two months or 
more, shall be entitled to recognition or represen- 
tation in the convention. 


Sec. 7. No organization shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation unless such organization has applied for 
and obtained a certificate of affiliation at least one 
month prior to the convention, and no person shall 
be recognized as a delegate who is not a member in 


good standing of the organization he is selected to 
represent. 


Sec. 8. The number of members of each national 
and international union, organizing committee and 
directly affiliated local unions for the purpose of 
selecting delegates and for roll-call votes at the 
convention shall be the average monthly number 
on which per capita tax is paid for the 24-month 
period prior to and including the second month pre- 
ceding the month of .he opening date of the con- 
vention. Where affiliation has occurred during this 
24-month period, the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation, and the number of 
members shall be deemed to be one twenty-fourth 
of such average for each month for which рег capita 
tax has been paid. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


prepare for the use of the convention and submit 
to it a printed list showing the nuiaber of votes and 
the number of delegates to which each affiliate is 
entitled. 


Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, in consulta- 
tion with the Executive Council, prior to the open- 
ing date of the convention and subject to the ap- 
proval of the convention, such committees as are 
necessa y to conduct the -ffairs of the convention. 
Such committees may meet before th» opening date 
of the convention and shall proceea to consider all 
resolutions, appeals, reports, and constitutional 
amendments submitted to the convention, and shall 
report thereon to the convention 


Sec. 10. (a) All resolutions, petitions, memorials 
and appeals to be considered by any convention of 
the Federation must be received оу the Secretary- 
Treasurer at headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
30 days immediately preceding the opening of the 
convention; except in instances where such matters 
have been acted upon and approved at a regular 
convention of a national or international union, or 
state central body, or national trade and industrial 
department held during this 30-day period in which 
event such proposals shall be received up to the 
opening date of the convention. 


(b) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and ap- 
peals received or submitted after the time stipu- 
lated above or during the convention shall be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, and the Executive 
Council shall refer all such proposal or proposals 
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ARTICLE 1V—Convention 


to the convention with the understanding that con- 
sideration of such proposal or proposals is depend- 
ent upon the unanimous consent of the convention. 


(c) Any or all proposals emanating from directly 
affiliated local unions shall be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for consideration and disposition. 
The Executive Council shall in turn advise the con- 
vention of the disposition made of such proposal or 
proposals. 

(d) Proposals emanating from state central 
bodies to receive consideration of a convention must 
first have received the approval of the previous con- 
vention of the state central body involved. In the 
case of local central bodies any proposal or pro- 
posals to be considered must have first received the 
approval of such central labor body at a regularly 
constituted meeting of such organization. 


(e) Each resolution, memorial, petition, or ap- 
peal properly received for consideration by the con- 
vention, as soon as practical after receipt thereof, 
shall be classified by the President as to nature, 
contents and subject matter and referred by him 
to an appropriate committee, which committee shall 
make a report thereon to the convention prior to 
consideration of any such matter by the convention. 
He shall cause to be distributed copies of such reso- 
lutions, petitions, memorials or appeals to the dele- 
gates of the convention at the opening session 
thereof or as soon thereafter as practical, but be- 
fore any such matters are considered by the con- 
vention. 
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ARTICLE 1V—Convention 


Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days prior to the open- 
ing of each regular convention, the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with creden- 
tial blanks in duplicate, which must be attested as 
required on the blanks. The duplicates shall be re- 
tained by the delegate, and the original sent to the 
Secretary-Treasurer. Subject to the provisions of 
Section 5 of this Article, no credentials shall be 
accepted later than 20 days prior to the opening 
date of the convention. 


Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date of the conven- 
tion, the Executive Council shall meet and consti- 
tute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its de- 
cisions may be made to the floor of the convention. 
The convention shall not be constituted for business 
until after the Credentials Committee shall have 
examined and reported on credentials of all dele- 
gates present at the scheduled time on the opening 
date of the convention. 


Sec. 13. All members of the Executive Council 
who are not elected as delegates shall be ex-officio 
delegates to the convention with all the rights and 
privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attending conven- 
tions of the Federation shall be entitled to all the 
rights of delegates but shall not be entitled to vote. 


Sec. 15. At the opening of the convention the 
President shall take the chair and call the conven- 
cion to order, and preside during its sessions. 
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ARTICLE 1V—Convention 


Sec. 16. One-fourth of the delegates seated at 
any convention shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 


Sec. 17. Questions may be decided by division or 
a show of hands, but a call of the roll may be de- 
manded by 30 percent of the delegates present. 
Upon such roll-call each delegate representing affili- 
ated national or international unions, organizing 
committees and directly affiliated local unions shall 
be entitled to cast one vote for every member whom 
he represents. Each state and local central body 
and national trade and industrial department shall 
be entitled to one vote. 


Sec. 18. The rules and*order of business govern- 
ing the preceding convention shall be enforced from 


the opening of any convention of the Federation 
until new rules have been adopted by action of the 
convention. 


Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified, any action 
taken by the convention shall teke effect imme- 
diately upon adoption. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a Presi- 
dent and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be the 
Executive Officers, and 33 Vice Presidents. 


Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a member of an 
affiliated organization. 
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ARTICLE V—Officers 


Sec. 3. The officers shall be e!^cted by the con- 
vention, by written ballot, with e. 4 affiliate having 
the number of votes to which i. is entitled on a 
roll call vote, as provided in Article IV. Nomina- 
tions shall take place on the third and election on 
the fourth day of the convention. The Executive 
Officers shall be elected by majority vote. In the 
event that more than two candidates are nominated 
for President or Secretary-Treasurer, and no one 
candidate receives a majority of the votes cast, all 
except the two candidates receiving the highest 
votes shall be eliminated from the list of candidates 
and a second vote taken. The Vice Presidents shall 
be elected by plurality vote, and the 33 candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
elected. In the event of a tie vote, a second vote 
will be taken only among the candidates whose tie 
prevented the election of 35 Vice Presidents. The 
candidates for Vice President shall be listed on the 
ballot in the order in which nominated. Each ballot 
must, to be valid, be voted for 33 candidates for 
Vice President and must cast the full voting 
strength of the deleyate or affiliate voting. The 
ballot shall be signed by the delegate voting, and 
shall show the affiliation and the voting strength of 
the delegate. If an affiliate votes by bloc, the ballot 
shall be signed by *he chairman of the delegation 
and shall show the г Aliate and its voting strength. 
Each candidate may designate an observer who may 
be present during the tabulation of the signed bal- 
lots. The results of the election, including each 
delegate's vote or, in case of a bloc vote, each 
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ARTICLE Y Officers 
affiliate’s vote shall be ıe an official part of the 
Convention record. 
Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the convention shall 
take office immediately upon his election and shall 
| successor is elected at the next reg- 
ular convention. 

In the event a vacancy in the office of 
either the President or the Secretary-Treasurer by 
reason of death, resignation or otherwise, the re- 
maining executive officer shall perform the duties 
of the vacant office until a successor is elected. It 
shall be the duty of such executive officer to issue, 
within ten days of the date of the vacancy, а call 
for a meeting of the Executive Council of this Fed- 
eration, upon ten days' noti for the purpose of 


electing an executive offic | said vacancy for 


the unexpired term 


In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Vice President by reason ol 1, resignation or 
otherwise, the Executive Council shall have the 
power to fill the vacancy by maj rity vote of all its 
members for the period of the unexpired term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters of the Federa- 
tion shall be maintained by the Ех‹ ive Officers 

Washington, D. C 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, by virtue of 
their office, hold title to the real estate « e Feder- 
ation as trustees for the Federation 

Sec. 9. The President and Secretary-Treasurer 
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ARTICLE V—Officers 


of the Federation or either of them may retire after 
reaching age 65 years, and after having served 20 
years. Time served as an officer of anv organization 
affiliated with the Federation, or with the American 
Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, shall be included in determining 
length of service hereunder. In the event of retire- 
ment such officers shall have the title of President 
Emeritus, or Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus and 
shall render service to the Federation in an advisory 
and consultative status. They shall be compensated 
for such service by the Federation for life in an 
annual amount, payable weekly, equal to 60 percent 
of either the highest annual salary received by them 
respectively as an Executive Officer or thereafter 
paid to the corresponding Executive Officer oí this 
Federation, whichever is greater. If after attaining 
eligibility for retirement such Executive Officer 
shall die, either before or after retirement, his sur- 
viving widow shall be paid an annual annuity for 
life, sayable in weekly installments, of 30 percent 
of either the highest annual salary received by such 
Executive Officer, as an Executive Officer, or there- 
after paid to the corresponding Executive Officer 
of this Federation, whichever is greater. The Ex- 
i Council is authorized and directed to enter 
and binding agreement with the Presi- 

th the Secretary-Treasurer to make 

ement compensation and annuity benefits 

the Federation for their intended dura- 


чү" +h, 4 na lition f this 


ARTICLE V —Officers 

Sec. 10. No individual shall be eligible to serve 
either as an Executive Officer or as a member of 
the Executive Council who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, any fascist organization, or other 
totalitarian movement, or who consistently "ursues 
policies and activities directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program or the purposes of the Com- 
munist Party, any fascist organizatior r other 
totalitarian movement 


ARTICLE VI 
DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT 


Section 1. The President shall function as the 


chief executive officer of the Federation. He shall 
exercise supervision of the affairs of the Federa- 
tion, sign all official documents and preside at reg- 
ular and special conventions, and at meetings of the 
Executive Council, and General Board. He shall call 
meetings of the Executive Council at least three 
times each year. 


Sec. 2. The President sh: authority to in- 
terpret the constitution between meet of the 
Executive Council and his interpretation shall be 
conclusive and in full force : unless re- 
versed or changed by the Executive Council or a 
convention 


ARTICLE Vi—Duties of the President 


Sec. 4. The appointment and compensation, direc- 
tion, suspension and removal of organizers, repre- 
sentatives, agents and employees of the Federation 
shall be under the direction of the President. 


Sec. 5. The President shall make a report of the 
administration of his office and of the affairs of 
the Federation to the conve^tion through the report 
of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII 
DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. TREASURER 
Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the 
chief financial officer of the Federation and shall 
receive and collect all moneys due the Federation 
which moneys shall be paid out only on the approval 
of the President. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be in 
charge of and preserve all moneys, properties, secu- 
rities and other evidences of investment, books, 
documents, files and effects of the Federation which 
shall at all times be subject to the inspection of the 
President and Executive Council. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue the 
call for and act as secretary at conventions, and 
shall cause the proceedings of all conventions and 
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Vil—Duties of the Secretary Treasurer 


nd Genera 


Treasurer 
terly, as a si ra locument 
of the Federation and forward a « 
affiliated national and international 
izing committees, directly affiliated 
state and local central bodies 


1 


Sec Secretary-Treasurer shall 


quired, f ! ne to time, but no less than 


annually provide for an audit of all books, ac- 
counts, records and financial transactions of the 


UL 


ARTICLE Vil—Duties of the Seeretary-Treasurer 


Federation by an independent publi: aco 
Such audits shall be furnished 
Council and a biennial audit shall 
the Convention 
Sec. 8. зе Secretary-Treasurer shall, under the 
directi: tructions of the Executive Council 
funds of the Federation in sound 
osit the same in a bank or Yanks 


ARTICLE УШ 


EA-CUTIVE COUNCIL 


he Executive Council 
the President, the Vice Presidents 
tary-Treasurer 
Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be 

erning body of this Federation between « 
tion It authorized and empowered to tak: 
action and render such de ions as may be neces 
sarv to carrv oat fully and adequately the decisions 
and instructions of the conventions and to enforce 
the provisions contained in this constitution Be 
tween conventions it shall have the power to direct 
the affairs of the Federation and to take such 
actions and render such decisions as are necessary 
and appropriate to safeguard and promote the best 
interests of the Federation and its affiliated unions, 
i the organization of unorgar +ð indus- 

means most appropriate for th irpose 


The Executive Council shall meet upon the 
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ARTICLE VIII—Executive Council 


cal of the President at least three times within 
each year at a time and place designated by the 
President. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to watch legislative measures directly af- 
fecting the interests of working people, and to in- 
itiate, wherever necessary, such legislative action 
as the convention may dir^ct. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall prepare and 
present to tne convention in printed form a state- 
ment of all matters of interest to the convention 
and of the activ ties of the Federation between 
conventions. 


Sec. 6. The Fi :ütive Council shall have power 
to make rules to у: vern matters consistent with this 
constitution and shall report accordingly to the 
Federation. 


Sec. 7. It is а basic principle of this Federation 
that it must be and remain free from any and all 
corrupt influences and from the undermining efforts 
of communist, fascist or other totalitarian agencies 
who are opposed to the basic principles of our 
democracy and of free and democratic trade union- 
ism. The Executive Council, when requested to do 
80 by the President or by any other member of the 
Executive Council, shall have the power to conduct 
an investigation, directly or through an appropriate 
standing or special committee appointed by the 
President, of any situation in which there is reason 
to believe that any affiliate is dominated, controlled 
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ARTICLE VIII—Executive Council 


or substantially influenced in the conduct of its 
affairs by any corrupt influence, or that the policies 
or activities of any affiliate are consistently directed 
toward the advocacy, support, advancement or 
achievement of the program or of the purposes of 
the Communist Party, any fascist organization or 
other totalitarian movement. Upon the completion 
of such an investigatie.i, including a hearing if re- 
quested, the Executiv: Council shall have the au- 
thority to make recommendations or give direc- 
tions to the affiliate involved and shall have the 
further authority, upon а two-thirds vote, to sus- 
pend any affiliate found guilty of а violation of this 
section. Any action of the Executive Council under 
this section may be appealed to the convention, pro- 
vided, however, that such action shall be effective 
when taken and shall remain in full force and effect 
pending any appeal. 


See. 8. Subject to the provisions of Article III, 
Section 7, the Executive Council shall use every 
possible means to assist affiliated unions in the or- 
ganization of the unorganized and to organize new 
national and international unions, organizing com- 
mittees, and directly affiliated local unions. 


Until such time as it is feasible to form a new 
national or international union composed of direct- 
ly affiliated local unions or to affiliate such unions 
with an existing affiliated national or international 
union within whose jurisdiction they might proper- 
ly come, the Executive Council may group such 
directly affiliated local unions, in а particular craft 
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ARTICLE VIII—Executive Council 

or industry, into national councils: or organizing 
committees which shall be under the direct super- 
vision and control of the Executive Council and the 
President. 


Sec. 9. In carrying out the provisions of this 
Article the Executive Council shall recognize that 
both craft and industrial unions are appropriate, 
equal and necessary as methods of trade union or- 
ganization and that all workers whatever their race, 
color, creed or national origin are entitled to share 
in the full benefits of trade union organization. 


Sec. 10. A majority of the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of the business of the Council. 


Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall have the 
power to file charges and conduct hearings on such 
charges against any Executive Officer of the Feder- 
ation or other member of the Executive Council on 
the ground that such person is guilty of mal- 
feasance or maladministration, and to make a re- 
port to the convention recommending appropriate 
action. The Executive Council must serve such 
officer with a copy of the written charges a reason- 
able time before the hearing. 


Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall have the 
further power to refuse to seat or to remove from 
office any member of the Executive Council, or to 
remove from office any officer, who is found by the 
Counc)’. by a two-thirds vote after notice and hear- 
ing, to be ineligible to serve under the provisions 
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ARTICLE VIli—Executive Council 


of Article V, Section 10. Any action of the Execu- 
tive Council under this section may be appealed to 
the convention, provided, however, that such action 
shall be effective when taken and shall remain in 
full force and effect pending any appeal. 


Sec. 13. In any case in which an affiliate has been 
suspended from membership in the Federation by 
the convention, or by a two-thirds vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Council in the cases set forth in Section 7 of 
this Article, and in which it is shown that the cause 
for such suspension no longer exists, the Executive 
Council shail have the power, upon a two-thirds 
vote, to terminate such suspension. 


Sec. 14. No affiliated national or international 
union or organizing committee shall be permitted 


to change its title or name without first having 
obtained the consent and approval of the Executive 
Council or the convention. 


Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall be author- 
ized to reimburse members of the Council for neces- 
sary expenses in performing their duties for the 
Federation. 


ARTICLE IX 


GENERAL BOARD 


Section 1. The General Board of the Federation 
shall consist of all of the members of the Executive 
Council of the Federation and the president or 
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other principal officer of eac? of the affiliated na- 
tional or international unions and each trade and 
industrial department. 


Section 2. The General Board shall meet upon 
the call of the President of the Federation or of the 
Executive Council. 


Sec. 3. The General Board shall decide all policy 
questions referred to it by the Executive Officers 
or by th» Executive Council. 


Sec. 4. Quesiions coming before the General 
Board shall be decided in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of Section 17 or Article IV of 
this Constitution with the president or other prin- 
cipal officer of each affiliated national or interna- 
tional union casting the vote of such union and with 
the president or other principal officer of each de- 
partment casting the one vote of such department. 
The number of members of each national or inter- 
national union on a roll-call vote of the General 
Board shall be deemed to be the number of members 
represented at the last preceding convention except 
in the case where affiliation has occurred subsequent 
to such convention or within a 24-month period 
prior to and including the second month preceding 
such convention. In such cases the number of mem- 
bers of such affiliate shall be deemed to be опе 
twenty-fourth of the average membership for which 
per capita tax was paid for each month, prior to the 
meeting of the General Board, for which such tax 
was paid. 


ARTICLE X 
DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. The organizing work of this Federa- 
tion as set forth in Article VIII, Section 8, shall be 
conducted by the Department of Organization un- 
der the general supervision of the President. The 
Department of Organization shall be provided the 
staff and resources necessary to conduct such 
activities. 


Sec. 2. The Department of Organization shall be 
headed by a Director of Organization who shall be 
appointed by the President subject to the approval 
of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XI 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Departments 
shall be subordinate to the Federation and shall 
consist of the following: Building and Construction 
Trades Department; Metal Trades Department; 
Union Label and Service Trades Department; Mar- 
itime Trades Department; Railway Employees De- 
partment; and a departme^t of industrial organi- 
zations to be known as Industria! Union Depart- 
ment, and such other departments as may be 
established by the Executive Council or the Con- 
vention. Each department is to manage and finance 
its own affairs and may establish local councils or 
railway system federations of departments. Affili- 
ation to the departments in the Federation shall 
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ARTICLE XI—Trade and Industrial Departments 


be open to all appropriate affiliated national and 
international unions and organizing committees. 


Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in any 
department, international unions and organizing 
committees eligible to join it must first be and re- 
main in affiliation to the Federation. 


Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in local 
councils or railway system federations of Depart- 
ments, local unions are recuired to be part of 
affiliated national and international unions and or- 
ganizing committees affiliated to departments or to 
be directly affiliated to the Federation. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure of 
each department are to conform to and be admin- 
istered in the same manner as the laws and proce- 
dure governing the Federation. No department, 
local council or railway system federation of the 
same shall enact laws, rules or regulations in con- 
flict with the laws and procedure of the Federation, 
and in the event of change of laws, rules, regula- 
tions and procedures of the latter, departments, 
local councils and railway system federations are to 
change their laws, rules, and regulations to con- 
form thereto. 


Sec. 5. Each department is to be considered an 
official method of the Federation for transacting 
the portion of its business indicated by the name 
of the department, in consequence of which affil- 
iated and eligible organizations should be part of 
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ARTICLE XI—Trade and Industrial Departments 


their respective departments and should comply 
with the actions and decisions of such departments, 
subject to appeal therefrom to the Executive Coun- 
cil and the conventions of the Federation. An or- 
ganization affiliated with one or more departments 
shall pay per capita tax to each such department 
upon the number of members whose occupation 
comes under such department. 


Sec. 6. The officers of the various departments 
shall submit a quarterly report to the Executive 
Council of the Federation of the work done by their 
department and its general conditions. 


Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of the Executive 
Council of the Federation, there shall be present, 


during some period of the Ccuncil meeting, the 
executive officer or officers of each department, to 
take up with the Council matters that may be of 
mutual interest. 


Sec. 8. Departments of the Federation shall have 
their headquarters in Washington, D. C., and in the 
headquarters of the Federation unless permitted to 
locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE XII 
COMMITTEE AND STAFF DEPARTMENTS 
Section 1. The President of the Federation shall 


appoint the following standing committees and such 
other committees as may fror time to time be 
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ARTICLE XlI—Commitiee and Staff Departments 


necessary. The President with the approval of the 
Executive Council may combine standing commit- 
tees. The committees, under the direction of the 
President, and subject to the authority of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the convention, shall carry out 
their functions as described herein: 


(a) The Committee on Legislation shall undertake 
to carry out the policies and programs of the 
Federation in the Congress and in the legisla- 
tures of state and local governments; 


The Committee on Civil Rights shall be vested 
with the duty and responsibility to assist the 
Executive Council to bring about at the earliest 
possible date the effective implementation of 
the priuciple stated in this constitution of non- 
discrimination in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this constitution; 


The Committee on Political Education shall be 
vested with the duty and responsibility to as- 
sist the Executive Council in meeting the need 
for sound political education and in bringing 
about the effective implementation of the ob- 
jectives stated in this constitution of encour- 
aging workers to register and vote, to exercise 
their ful! rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and to perform their rightful part in the 
political life of the city, state, and national 
communities ; 
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ARTICLE XIl—Committee and Staff Departments 


(d) The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be 
vested with the duty and responsibility to as- 
sist the Executive Council in carrying out the 
constitutional determination of the Federation 
to keep the Federation free from any taint of 
corruption or communism, in accordance with 
the provisions of this constitution; 


The Committee on International Affairs shall 
be concerned with international developments 
facing our nation and the Federation's rela- 
tionships with the international trade union 
movement; 


(f) The Committee on Education shall promote the 
widest possible understanding among union 
members of the aims of the Federation, shall 
assist affiliated unions in developing their own 
educational programs and shall implement the 
Federation's interest in providing the nation 
with the highest standard of education at all 
levels ; 


The Committee on Social Security shall have 
the responsibility of providing guidance and in- 
formation in the jelds of social insurance and 
welfare; 


The Committee on Economic Policy shall un- 
dertake to recommend programs and policies 
toward the end of promoting prosperity, full 
employment and full utilization of our re- 
sources; 
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Committee and Staff. Departments 
Community Services shall 
participation by members 

unions in the affairs of their 
and the development of sound 


with cial agenc in ich com 


The Committee on Housing shall advise on all 
matter relating to hi 11 program and 


volicies 
policies, 


The Committee on Rese h shall have the re- 
ponsibility of reviewing and appraising the 
research activities of the Federation to the 
end that adequate research facilities are av ail- 
able to the Federation; 

The Committee on Public Relations shall re- 
view and appraise the needs of the Federation 
in keeping the general public informed of the 
goals and policies of the Federation, the extent 
to which these needs are being met and shall 
make recommendations in this field; 


The Committee on Safety and Occupational 
Health shall be vested with the responsibility 
of recommending and promoting ways in Y hich 
the work places of our nation can be made safe 
and healthful; 


The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall keep 
all affiliates informed of the rights and bene- 
fits available to veterans under federa! and 
state laws and shall propose measures to pro- 
tect such rights and benefits; 


(о) The Committee on Organization, in consulta- 
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ARTICLE XII—Com mittee and Staff Departments 


tion with the Executive Officers and the Direc- 
tor of Organization, shall develop programs 
ind policies tc assure a more effective and ade- 
quate effort in meeting the challenge of organ- 
izing the unorganized and shall report such 
programs and policies to the Executive Coun- 

for its consideratii This section shall in 

› way affect the jurisdiction of any national 
or international union of the AFL-CIO. 

All other committees shall have the function 
vested in them by the President, the Executive 
Council, or the convention, consistent with this 
constitution 

Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established 
where appropriate under the direction of the Presi- 
dent to function in the fields of activity described 
above and in such other fields as may be determined 
by the President, the Executive Council or the 
convention. 

Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments 
shall have adequate staff which shall be under the 
general direction of the President of the Federa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XIII 
STATE AND LOCAL CENTRAL BODIES 


Section 1. Central bodies subordinate to the 
Federation may be established upon a city, state or 
other regional basis as may be deemed advisable by 
the Executive Council and shall be composed ex- 
clusively of locals of national and international 
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ARTICLE XIll—State and Local Central Bodies 


unions and organizing committees affiliated wit! 
the Federation, directly affiliated local unions, local 
central bodi within the geographical limits of 
state and regional bodies, and suc h other subordi 
nate bodies as the Executive Council may determine 
are ‘igible for affiliation 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all national and 
international ш ns and organizing ‹ ymmittees 
afliated with the Federa to inst t their local 
unions to join affiliated central labo idies in their 
vicinity where such exist. Similar 1 ions shall 
be given by the Federation all k nions affili 
ated directly to it 


3. The Executive Council of the Federation 
issue rules governing the c ynduct, activities, 
‘irs, finances and property of central lahot bodies 

and providing procedures for the discipline, includ- 
ng suspension and expulsion, of such bodies or 
their officer Such rules shall define the powers of 
the President, or his designee, with respect to dis 
ciplinary action against central labor bodie or 
their officers. They shall provide for notice and 
hearing in all cases in which such action is taken 
but shall permit emergency action (including the 
authority to suspend officers and e tablish a trus- 
teeship over such central labor bodies and t 
property) prior to hearing where in the opinion 
the President the interests of the Federation so re 
quire. The rules shall further provide for appes 
to the Executive Council and to the con 


shall provide that decisions appealed fron 
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ARTICLE XIII- State and Local Central Bodies 


main in full force and effect pending any ар" 

Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, suspension or revo- 
cation of the charter of any state or local central 
body, all funds and property of any character shall 
revert to the Federation to be held in trust until 
8u time tha the suspende or defunct organiza- 
tion ma, be reorganized and be able to confine its 
activities and actions to conform with the constitu- 
tior and laws of this Federation. It shall be the 
duty of the officers of a state or local central body 
which has been dissolved or whose charter has been 
suspended or “evoked, or which has been placed un- 
der trusteeship under Section 3 of this Section, to 
deliver all funds and property to the President of 
the Federation or his designated representative. In 
the event of a failure or refusal to so deliver such 
funds and property, all expenses incurred by the 
Federation in recovering such funds and property 
shall be a lawful charge upon the funds and prop- 
erty involved and, on recovery thereof, the Federa- 
tion shall reimburse itself from the funds and prop- 

' recovered 

5. Merger of existing state and loca! central 
bodies of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be 
accomplished as provided in Article I; ‘ion 5 
Pending such merger state and local c dies 
of both the Americar Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Ir” al Organizations shall be per- 
mitted to exist e and local central bodies rep- 
resenting the . ctive local unions or organiza- 
tions now affiliated to 'h central bodies 
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ARTICLE XIV 


LOCAL UNIONS DIRECTLY AFFILIATED TO THE 
FEDERATION, ORGANIZING COMMITTEES 
AND NATIONAL COUNCILS 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Articie 
III, Section 7, the Federation is authorized to issue 
charters and certificates of affiliation to organizing 
committees and directly affiliated local unions. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council of the Federation 
shall issue rules governing the conduct, activities, 
,Fairs, finances and property of organizing com- 
mittees, national councils, and directly affiliated local 
unions, and governing the suspension, expulsion 
and termination of such organizations. Such rules 
shall define the powers of the President, or his 
designee, with rcspect to disciplinary action against 
such organizations, or their officers. They shall pro- 
vide for notice and hearing in all cases in which 
such action is taken with respect to directly affili- 
ated local unions, but shall permit emergency action 
(including the authority to suspend officers and 
establi-h a trusteeship over such local unions and 
their property) prior to hearing where in the opin- 
ion of the President the interests of the Federation 
so require. The rules shall further prcvide for ap- 
peals to the Executive Council and to the conven- 
tion, but shall provide that decisions appealed from 
shall remain in full force and effect pending any 
appeal. 


Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation 
of the charter of any such organizations, all funds 
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ARTICLE XIV—Local Unions Directly Affiliated to the 
Federation, Organizing Committees and National 
Councils 


and property of any character shall revert to the 
Federation, which shall to the extent appropriate 
hold such funds and property in trust until such 
time that the suspended or defunct organization 
may be reorganized and be able to confine its activi- 
ties and actions to conform with the constitution 
and laws of this Federation. It shall be the duty of 
the officers of any such organization which has been 
dissolved or whose charter has been suspended or 
revoked to deliver all funds and property to the 
President of the Federation or his designated rep- 
resentative. In the event of a failure or refusal to 
so deliver such funds and property, all expenses in- 
curred by the Federation in recovering such funds 
and property shall be a lawful charge upon the 
funds and property involved and, on recovery there- 
of, the Federation shall reimburse itself from the 
funds and property recovered. 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to combine directly affiliated local unions in 
related fields into national or international unions, 
organizing committees or national councils when 
such action appears to be appropriate. Any 'ocal 
union directly affiliated to the Federation vr a 
group of such local unions may request the Execu- 
tive Council to authorize srch combination. 


When directly affiliated local unions are grouped 
into an organizing committee they shall become 
locals of the organizing committee. The organizing 
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ARTICLE XIV—Local Unions Directly Affiliated to the 
Federation, Organizing Committees and National 
Councils 


committee shall have the same status as a national 
or international union under this constitution ex- 
cept that it shall be under the direct supervision 
and control of this Federation, as provided herein. 


When directly affiliated local unions are grouped 
into а national council they shall remain local 
unions directly affiliated with this Federation. 


Sec. 4. The per capita payment to the Federation 
by local unions directly affiliated to it shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Council and shall not be 
less than $1.50 per month. 


Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 
and Local Industrial Unions which are affiliated 
with this Federation pursuant to Article III, Sec- 
tion 2, of this constitution shall be for all purposes 
local unions directly affiliated to the Federation un- 
der this and all other sections of the constitution. 


Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Local Trade and 
Federal Labor Unions of the American Federation 
of Labor, created under its constitution, shall be 
continued as a defense fund for local unions directly 
affiliated with this Federation, subject to the rules 
provided for in Section 2 of this Article and sub- 
ject to such provisions concerning contributions by 
and the eligibility of Local Industrial Unions for- 
merly affiliated witn the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations as may be determined by the Execu- 
tive Council. 
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ARTICLE ХУ 
PER CAPITA TAX AND ASSESSMENTS 


Section 1. A per capita tax shall be paid upon 
the full paid up membership of each affiliated na- 
tional or international union, organizing commit- 
tee and directly affiliated local union. 


Sec. 2. Each national or international union and 
organizing committee shall pay on or before the 
fifteenth day of each month, for the preceding 
month, a per capita tax of 10 cents per member per 
month. 


Sec. 3. Directly affiliated local unions shall pay 
on or before the fifteenth day of each month, for 
the preceding month, a rer capita tax of not less 
than $1.50 per member per month, as provided for 


in the rules governing the organization and activi- 
ties of such directly affiliated local unions. Each 
directly affiliated local union shall also pay to the 
Federation & portion, to be fixed by the Executive 
Council, of the initiation fee received by such union 
from its members, but such payment to the Federa- 
tion shall in no case be less than $1.50 per member. 


Sec. 4. Revenue may also be derived from assess- 
ments when and as ordered by a majority vote of 
a convention. The Executive Council may also de- 
clare an assessment of not to exceed 4 cents per 
member per month on all affiliated unions for а 
period not to exceed six months in any one year 
when the interests of the Federation require and 
when funds available from per capita tax are in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Federation. 
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ARTICLE XV—Per Capita Tax and Assessments 

Sec. 5. Any affiliated organization which does 
not pay its per capita tax on or before the fifteenth 
of each month, and assessment or assessments when 
due and payable, shall be notified of that fact by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. Any 
affiliated organization three months in arrears in 
payment of per capita tax or assessments auto- 
matically becomes suspended from membership in 
the Federation and can be reinstated only after 
such arrearages are paid in full. 


Sec. 6. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of afBliation, shall pay to the Federation 
the sum of $15.00. 


Sec. 7. Each state and local central body affiliated 
with the Federation shall pay to the Federation 
an annual fee of $20.00. 


Sec. 8. The Executive Council may exonerate any 
national or international union, organizing com- 
mittee and directly affiliated local union from the 
payment of per capita tax or assessments due to 
the Federation for any month upon a proper show- 
ing that, in the opinion of the Executive Council, 
good cause therefor exists. Exonerated members 
shall be regarded, for the purposes of this consti- 
tution, as paid up members for the period of exon- 
eration. 


ARTICLE XV: 
AMENDMENTS 


This constitution can be amended or altered only 
by the convention, by а two-thirds vote of those 
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ARTICLE ХУ ]—Amendments 


present and voting, either by а show of hands, or, 
if a roll-call is properly demanded as provided in 
this constitution, by such roll-cail. 


ARTICLE XVII 
EXISTING AGREEMENTS 


Section 1. The agreement for the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, as approved by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Executive Board of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the conventions of both fed- 
erations is incorporated herein and made a part 
of this constitution. 

Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement 
shall be preserved and, with the consent of the 
signatories, shall be extended for a period of two 
years from its present expiration date and amended 
to make it effective as between all unions signatory 
to it irrespective of their former affiliation. The 
CIO Organizational Disputes Agreement shall be 
maintained in force for its term as between the 
unions which have adhered to it. The AFL Internal 
Disputes Plan shall be maintained in force for its 
term with respect to the unions which have adhered 
to it. A Joint Committee shall be established by 
the Executive Council to formulate the means for 
incorporating these three agreements into a com- 
bined no-raiding and organizational and jurisdic- 
tional disputes agreement which can be effective as 
between 211 of the unions becoming signatory to it 
irrespective of their former affiliation and for the 
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ARTICLE XVII—Existing Agreemenis 


purpose of extending, by voluntary agreement, such 
provisions to all affiliates of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
INITIAL CONVENTION 


Section 1. The provisions of this constitution 
shall govern the initial convention of the Federa- 
tion except as otherwise provided in this Article. 

Sec. 2. The initial convention shall be called, and 
the time and place determined, by the Joint AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the conventions of 
the two federations. 


Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
shall act as the credentials committee for the initial 
convention and shall be empowered to accredit as 
delegates to such convention all of the delegates 
who have been duly accredited to the conventions 
cf the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations which approved 
this constitution. Where the total number of such 
delegates of any affiliated organization is less than 
the number of delegates to which such organization 

' entitled under Article IV, Section 4, the Joint 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall be empowered to 
accredit additional delegates from such organiza- 
tion up to such number. 


Sec. 4. Delegations representing national and in- 
ternational unions, organizing committees and di- 
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ARTICLE XVIII—Initial Convention 


rectly affiliated local unions shall each be entitled 
to a total number of votes based upon the member- 
ship represented by such delegation at the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations approving 
this constitution. State and local central bodies and 
national departments shall each be represented by 
one delegate and shall each be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
shall report to the convention, designate temporary 
officers for the convention, appoint all convention 
committees, and take such other action with respect 
to the conduct of the convention as may become 
necessary by virtue of the fact that it is an initial 
convention. 


ARTICLE XIX 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


This constitution and the Merger Agreement be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations shall become 
effective upon approval by the separate conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and shall govern 
the affairs of the Federation beginning with the 
first convention of the Federation. 


ARTICLE XX 
SETTLEMENT OF INTERNAL DISPUTES 


Section 1. The principles set forth in this Article 
nhall be applicable to all affiliates of this Federation, 
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ARTICLE \X\—Settlement of Internal Disputes 


and to their local unions and other subordinate 
bodig 5 


Sec. 2. Each affiliate shall respect the established 
collective bargaining relationship of every other 
affiliate. No affiliate shall organize or attempt to rep- 
resent employes as to whom an established collect 
bargai:. .g relationship exists with any other affili 
ate. For purposes of this Article, the term, “estab- 
lished collective bargaining relationship" means any 
situation in which an affiliate, or any local or other 
subordinate body thereof, has either (a) been rec- 
ognized by the employer ‘including any govern- 
mental agency) as the collective bargaining repre- 
sentative for the employes .nvolved for a period of 
one year or more, or (b) been certified by the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board or other federal or 


agency as the collective bargaining represen- 
for the employes. 


ct the establishe 

other affiliate. For pur- 

le, an "established work relation 
exist as to any work of the 

of organization have 

icular plant or work 
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ARTICLE XX—Settlement of Internal Disputes 


Sec. 4. In the event that any affiliate believes that 
such special and unusual circumstances exist that 
it would be violative of its basic jurisdiction or con- 
trary to basic concepts of trade union morality or 
to the constitutional objectives of the AFL-CIO or 
injurious to accepted trade union work standards to 
enforce the principles which would apply in the 
absence of such circumstances, such organization 
shall nevertheless observe such principles unless and 
until its claim is upheld in the manner prescribed 
in Section 17 of this Article. 


Sec. 5. No affiliate shall, in connection with any 
organizational campaign, circulate or cause to be 
circulated any charge or report which is designed to 
bring or has the effect of bringing another affiliate 
into public disrepute or of otherwise adversely 
affecting the reputation of such affiliate or the 
Federation. 


Sec. 6. Dispute settlements and determinations 
under this Article shall not determine the general 
work or trade jurisdiction of any affiliate but shall 
be limit- ' to „е settlement or determination of the 
specific dispute on the basis of the facts and con- 
siderations involved in that dispute 


Sec. 7. The President sh-ll establish procedurai 
rules for the handling of complaints under this Ar- 
ticle so that all affiliates involved in or affe ted by 
a dispute will have notice thereof, wil have а 
opportunity for the voluntary settlernent of the dis- 
pute, and, in the event of a failure to reach a volun- 
{агу settlement, will have a full and fair hearing 
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ARTICLE XX—Settlement of Internal Disputes 


before an Impartial Umpire. The rules 
as to insure a speedy and early disposition of all 
complaints arising under this Article. 


Sec. 8. The President shall establish a panel of 
mediators composed of persons from within the 
labor movement. The members shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President. Any affiliate which claims 
that another affiliate has violated this Article may, 
by its principal officer, file a complaint with the 
President. Unon receipt of such complaint the Pres- 
ident shall designate a mediator or mediators, 
selected by him from the mediation panel, and di- 
rect that all affiliz involved or affected meet with 
such mediat Р отв in an effort to effect a 


1 
settiement. 


Sec. 9. A panel of Impartial Umpires composed 
of prominent and respected persons shall be estab- 
lished. 'The members of the panel shall be selected by 
the President with the approval of the Exe-'utive 
Council. If voluntary settlement of a dispute is not 
reached within fourteen days after the appointment 
of a mediator or mediators, a hearing shall be held 
before a mpartial Umpire selected from such 
panel. Impartial Umpires shall be assigned on a ro- 
tating basis, subject to their availability to conduct 
hearings. The terms of employment of the members 
of the panel shall be established bv the President, 
with the approval of the Executive Council. 


Sec. 10. The Impartial Umpire shall make a deter- 


mination, after hearing, based upon the principles 
set forth in this Article, He shall make such deter 
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ARTICLE XX—Settlement of Internal Disputes 


mination within a time specified by the President, 
unless an extension of time is agreed to by the par 
ties. The President shall transmit copies of the 
nation to all affiliates involved. He shall, at 

same time, request any affiliate which the Im- 
partial Umpire has found to be in violation of this 
Article to inform him as to what steps it intends to 
comply with such determination. Any re- 
received, or the fact that no response has 

sived within a time fixed by the President, 
communicated to the other parties to the 


11. The President may extend any time limit 
if, in his judgment, such extension will more readily 
effectuate an early settlement or determination of a 
dispute. Whenever, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, pressing reasons require an accelerated settle 
ment or determination, he may shorten or eliminate 
the mediation process or refer the dispute directly 
to an Impartial Umpire 

12. If no appeal is filed from a determination 

Umpire within five days as pr: vided below 
the determination shall automatically go into full 
force and effect. Any affiliate which is adversely 
affected bv a determination of the Umpire, and 
which contends that the determination is not com- 
natible with this Constitution, or not supported by 

otherwise arbitrary or capricious, may 

1 with the President within five days 

ives the Umpire's determination. Any 
appeal shall be referred by the President to a 
mmittee of the Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE AX-—Settlement of Internal. Disputes 


13. The subcommittee of the Executive 
Council may disallow the appeal, in which event the 
determination of the Umpire shall be final, and 

ibject to no further appeal and shall go into full 
ree and effect; or the subcommittee may refer the 
ppeal to the Executive Council, in which event the 
termination of the Umpire shall be automatically 
yed pending disposition of the appeal by the 
ve Council. The determination of the Um 
be sustained unless it is set 1 
ле of a majority of all of the 
itive Council. The decision of the Ex 
where an appeal is granted shall 
| be effective as of the date therein specified 


1 affiliate may file a complaint 

it that another affiliate has not 

effective determination of th« 

or of the Executive Council on 

ppe: on recei { such a complaint the Presi- 
dent shall immediately convene a meeting of the 
subcommittee of the Executive Council referred to 
above. If non-compliance with the determination is 
found at such meeting, notice of such non-compli- 
sued by the President to each affili 

rnational union and depart- 


(1) The non-complying afilia all not be 


entitled to file any complaint or appear in a com- 
l in any proceeding under this 


ARTICLE XX—Settlement of Internal Disputes 


Article until such non-compliance is remedied ог 
excused as provided in Section 16; 

2) The Federation shall, upon request, supply 
every appropriate assistance and a'. to any or 
ganization resisting the action d. .rmined to be 

violation of this Article; 

3) The Federation shall appropriately pub 

ize the fact that the affiliate is not in compli 

with the Constitution; 

1) No affiliate shall support or render assis 
ance to the action determined to be in violation of 
this Article 
In addition, the Executive Council is authorized, 

in its discretion, to 

1) Deny to such an affiliate the use of any or 

1 of the services or facilities of the Federation; 
2) Deny to such an affiliate any protection 
ler any of the provisions or policy determina- 


t 


ons of the Federation; 
Apply any other authority vested in the 
e Council under this Constitution 


affiliate which has been found to be 

се and which has been dep: ved of 

Article may apply for restora- 

i Jotice of such application shall 

be y ; all of the affiliates involved in the deter- 

mination or determinations as to which there is non 

compliance. If +h affiliates consent, the President 

shall be authorized to restore the rights of the non- 

complving affiliate after it states its intention in 

writing to comply thenceforth with the provisions 
If anv affiliate involved in the 
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ARTICLE XX—Settlement of Internal Disputes 


of non-compliance opposes the application, the 
rights of the non-complying affiliate shall be re- 
stored only under the following conditions: 


(a) The non-complying affiliate states its inten- 
tion, in writing, to comply thenceforth with the pro- 
visions of this Article; 

(b) The non-complying affiliate has undertaken 
whatever measures may be necessary and practicable 
to remedy the situation; 

(с) The application for restoration of rights is 
approved by two-thirds vote of the Executive Coun- 
cil, or by a majority vote of the convention. 


Sec. 17. Any affiliate which claims justification 
under Section 4, for action, which would, in the 
absence of such justification violate the provisions 
of this Article, shall process its claim, prior to tak- 
ing action, under the provisions of this Section. Such 
claim shall set forth the basis upon which the claim 
is made and the action which the affiliate proposes 
to take. The claim shall thereafter be processed as 
provided in this Article except that the determina- 
tion as to whether the facts justify the proposed 
action shali not be made by the Impartial Umpire. 
The Impar’ial Umpire shall determine whether the 
proposed action would violate the provisions of this 
Article in the absence of justification, shall find the 
facts with respect to the claim of the justification, 
and submit a report to the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council shall determine on the report of 
the Impartial Umpire whether the proposed action 
would violate the provisions of this Article in the 
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absence of justification; and, if it concludes by 
majority vote that the proposed action would so 
violate it shall find such justification only by а vote 
of two-thirds of the membership of the Council. 


Sec. 18. The President shall be authorized to 
delegate to such person or persons аз ne may desig- 
nate any of his powers or functions under this Ar- 
ticle except the authority granted by Secti.ns 12, 
14, and 16. 


Sec. 19. Where a dispute between affiliates subject 
to resolution under this Article is also covered by a 
written agreement between all of the affiliates in- 
volved in or affected by the dispute, the provisions 
of such agreement shall be complied with prior to 
the invocation of the procedures provided in this 


Article. If such agreement provides for final and 
binding arbitration, and an affiliate party to such 
agreement claims that another such affiliate has not 
complied with a decision under that agreement, it 
may file a complaint under the provisions of Section 
14 of this Article and the procedures provided in 
this Article in the case of non-compliance shall be 
applicable. Where a dispute between affiliates sub- 
ject to resolution under this Article is also covered 
by a written agreement between affiliates but in- 
volves or affects an affiliate not a party to such an 
agreement, the affiliate not a party to such agree- 
ment may invoke the procedures provided in this 
Article for the settlement and determination of 
such dispute. 


Sec. 20. The provisions of this Article with re- 


ARTICLE XX—Settlement of Internal Disputes 


spect to the settlement and determination of dis- 
putes of the nature described in this Article shall 
constitute the sole and exclusive method for settle- 
ment and determination of such dispute and the 
provisions of this Article with respect to the en- 
forcement of such settlements and determinations 
shall constitute the sole and exclusive method for 
such enforcement. No affiliate shall resort to court 
or other legal proceedings to settle or determine any 
disputes of the nature described in this Article or 
to enforce any settlement or determination reached 
hereunder. 

Sec. 21. The provisions of this Article shall take 
effect on January 1, 1962. Upon such effective date, 
the provisions of Article III, Section 4, of this Con- 
stitution, except the first sentence thereof, shall be 
of no further force and effect. However any dispute 
which has become subject to a formal complaint 
under such provision prior to January 1, 1962, shall 
be disposed of under the procedures and principles 
theretofore applicable and not under the procedures 
or principles set forth in this Article, except that 
any recommendation of the Impartial Umpire issued 
subsequent to January 1, 1962, shall be subject to 
the provisions of Sections 14 through 16 of this 
Article. 

Sec. 22, Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Constitution this Article shall be subject * 
amendment by the convention by a majority vote of 
t^ose present and voting either by a show of hands, 
ov, if a roll call is properly demanded as provided 

this Constitution, by such roll call. 
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AGREEMENT FOR THE MERGER OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND THE CONGRESS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Signed February 9, 1955 
1. AGREEMENT TO MERGE 


The American Federation « ^ Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations agree to create 
a single trade union center in America, through the 
process of merger which will preserve the integrity 
of each affiliated national and international union. 
They further agree upon the following principles 
and procedures to accomplish this end. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF MERGER 


(a) It is recognized, as a fundamental basis for 
the merger of the AFL and CIO, that each national 
and international union, federal labor union, local 
industrial union and organizing committee (herein- 
after referred to as affiliated union) holding а 
charter or certificate of affiliation granted by either 
federation shall retain its charter or certificate and 
become, by virtue of the merger, an affiliate of the 
merged federation. 

(b) It is further recognized and agreed that the 
integrity of each affiliated union in the merged 
federation shall be maintained and preserved. In 
order to effectuate this principle, the Constitution 
of the merged federation shall contain a constitu- 
tional declaration for respect by each affiliate of the 
established bargaining relationship of every other 
affiliate and against raiding by any affiliate of the 


establish. . collective bargaining relationship of any 
other affiliate. The merged federation shall provide 
appropriate machinery to implement this constitu- 
tional declaration. 

(c) The parties further agree that, subject to 
the foregoing, each affiliated union shall have the 
same organizing jurisdiction in the merged fed- 
eration as it had in its respective prior organiza- 
tion. 

(d) The parties recognize that the above provi- 
sions may result in conflicting and duplicating 
organizations and jurisdictions. Where such is the 
case, affiliates of the merged federation will be 
encouraged to eliminate conflicts and duplications 
through the process of agreement, merger, or other 
means, by voluntary agreement in consultation with 
the appropriate officials of the merged federation. 

(e) The merged federation shall be based upon 
a constitutional recognition that both craft and 
industrial unions are appropriate, equal and neces- 
sary as methods of trade union organization. 

(f) The merged federation shall constitutionally 
recognize the right of all workers, without regard 
to race, creed, color or national origin to share in 
the full benefits of trade union organization in the 
merged federation. The merged federation shall 
establish appropriate internal machinery to bring 
about, at the earliest possible date, the effective im- 
plementation of this principle of non-discrimina- 
tion. 

(g) The merged federation shall constitutionally 
affirm its determination to protect the American 
trade union movement from any and all corrupt 
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influence and from the undermining efforts of com- 
munist agencies and all others who are opposed to 
the basic principles of our democracy and of free 
and democratic trade unionism. 

The merged federation shall establish appropri- 
ate internal machinery with authority effectively 
to implement this constitutional determination to 
keep the merged federation free from any taint of 
corruption or communism. 


3. GOVERNMENT AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
MERGED FEDERATION 


(a) There shall be established within the merged 
federation a Department to be known as the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Organizations. Such Department 


shall have the status of, and, in general, be com- 
parable to, the existing Departments of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which Departments shall 
be continued within the merged federation. This 
Department shall be open to all industrial unions 
within the merged federation. All other Depart- 
ments in the merged federation shall be open to all 
appropriate unions. 

(b) The executive officers of the merged federa- 
tion shall be a President and a Secretary-Treasurer, 
who shall be elected at the regular conventions of 
the merged federation. Initially, the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected from the 
unions now affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

(c) The Department of Organization of the 
merged federation shall be headed by a Director 
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of Organization who shall be appointed by the 
President, after consultation with the Executive 
Committee, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Initially, the Director of Organization shall be 
selected from a union now affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. The Department 
of Organization shall be provided the staff and re- 
sources necessary to conduct organizational activi- 
ties in cooperation with the various affiliated unions, 
in the common effort to organize the unorganized 
into collective bargaining units which experience 
has shown to be the most effective and appropriate 
for the protection of such workers 

d) The Convention of the merged federation 
shall be its supreme governing body. The conven- 
tion shall meet regularly every two years. The dele- 
gates of affiliated unions to such convention shall 
vote the per capita membership of the unions which 
thev represent. State and local central bodies shall 
be entitled to one vote each at conventions. 

(e) In addition to the officers set forth in para- 
graph (b), there shall be twenty-seven Vice Presi- 
dents, to be elected at the regular conventions of the 
merged federation. The Vice Presidents shall, with 
the executive officers, constitute the Executive 
Council. The Executive Council shall meet not less 
than three times each year. It shall be authorized 
and empowered to take such action and render such 
decisions as will be necessary to carry out fully and 
adequately the decisions and instructions of the con- 
ventions and between conventions shall have the 
power to direct the affairs of the federation and to 
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take such actions and render such decisions as are 
necessary and appropriate to safeguard and pro- 
mote the best interests of the federation and its 
affiliated unions, including the organization of un- 
organized industries by means most appropriate for 
that purpose. At the first convention of the merged 
federation, seventeen of the Vice Presidents shall 
be elected from unions now affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and ten shall be elected 
from unions now affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

(f) There shall be an Executive Committee 
which shall consist of the Executive Officers and 
six of the Vice Presidents to be selected by the 
Executive Council. The Executive Committee shall 
meet bi-monthly and shall advise and consult with 
the executive officers on policy matters. Initially, 
three of the Vice Presidents constituting the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be selected from unions now 
affiliated with the AFL and three of the Vice Presi- 
dents shall be selected from unions now affiliated 
with the CIO. 

(g) There shall be a body known as the General 
Board which shall consist of the members of the 
Executive Council and the President or other prin- 
cipal officer of each of the national or international 
unions affiliated with the merged federation. The 
General Board shall meet at least once each vear 
and shall decide all policy questions referred to it 
bv the executive officers, and the Executive Council. 
The rules of the convention as to voting shall govern 
the General Board. 

(h) The constitution of the merged federation 
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shall proviae for standing committees of the fed- 
eration in appropriate fields of action. These com- 
mittees shall have appropriate staffs and due recog- 
nition shall be given to unions now affiliated with 
the AFL and the CIO in determining the chairman- 
ships of, and in staffing, such committees. 


(i) The constitution shall provide for state and 
local central bodies of the merged federation. In 
addition, the constitution shall permit the Council 
of Industrial Organizations to maintain subordinate 
councils, as now provided for departments of the 
American Federation of Labor. Existing state and 
local bodies of the AFL and CIO shall be merged 
as provided for in paragraph 6(g) of this Agree- 
ment 


4. FINANCES 


(a) The merged federation shall succeed to all 
the assets of the American Federation of Labor 
and shall assume all of its liabilities and contractual 
obligations. The merged federation shall succeed 
to that part of the net assets of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations which bears the same rela- 
tionship to the membership of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (as measured by per capita 
tax paid as of the date of the 1954 Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Convention) as the net 
assets of the American Federation of Labor as of 
the date of merger bear to the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor (similarly measured 
as of the date of the 1954 American Federation of 
Labor Convention The Council of Industria! Or- 
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ganizations to һе established within the merged 
federation shall succeed to the balance of the assets 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, after 
all of its liabilities, both accrued and potential, have 
been provided for. The term assets shall include 
real estate held in trust for the respective federa- 
tions. 


(b) The per capita tax payable to the merged 
federation by national, international unions and 
organizing committees shall be 4 cents per mem- 
ber per month. The per capita tax of federal labor 
unions and local industrial unions shall be not less 
than 80 cents per member per month. The Council 
of Industrial Organizations, acting as а department 
of the merged federation, shall establish its own 
per capita tax, as shall all other departments of 
the merged federation. 


5. EXISTING AGREEMENTS 


The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be 
preserved and, with the consent of the sigaatories, 
shall be extended for a period of two years from 
its present expiration date and amended to make 
it effective as between all unions signatory to it 
irrespective of their former affiliation. 


The CIO Organizational Disputes Agreement 
shall be maintained in force as between the unions 
which have adhered to it. The AFL Internal Dis- 
putes Plan shall be maintained in force with respect 
to the unions which have adhered to it. A Joint 
Committee shall be established to formulate the 
means for incorporating these three agreements 
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a combined no-raiding and organizational and 
sdictional disputes agreement which can be 
ve as between all of the unions becoming sig- 
огу to it irrespective of their former affiliation 
for the purpose of extending, by voluntary 
such provisions to all affiliates of the 


federation 


METHODS OF MERGER 


be effected b: 
edure 


This agreement shall be submitted for ap 
the Executive Council of the American 
of Labor and the Executive Board of 

of Industrial Organizations. 


b) Upon approval by them, a proposed con- 
stitution for the merged federation, reflecting the 
provisions of the merger agreement and containing 
such other necessary and appropriate provisions as 
may be agreed to, shall be drafted by the Joint 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee. The proposed consti- 
tuti of the merged federation shall, consistent 


with the merger agreement, preserve the essential 
features of the present AFL and CIO constitutions 
and the basic rights and obli ril 

of both f rations 


(d) Upon approval by them, this Agreement and 
the proposed Constitution, and such other agree- 
ments as are necessary to accomplish the merger 
shall be submitted to separate conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations 


e) Upon approval by the separate conventions 
of the two federations of the Merger Agreement 
and the proposed C: nstitution of the merged fed- 
eration, a joint convention shall be held. Such joint 

ynvention shall constitute the first regular biennial 
tł 


convention of the merged federaticn. 


(f) Initially, the headquarters and field staff of 
AFL and the CIO shall be retained as the staff 
of the merged federation. A special committee з 1all 

be established of the present executive officers 
the AFL and the CIO which shall, in conjunction 
with the executive officers ‹ f the merged federation 
t. fair and equitable provision for the in 
ition of the staffs of the AFL and the CIO int: 

Ле staff for the merged federation 


Merger of existing state and local centra 

f the AFL and CIO shall be a ymplished 

n two years after the date of the merger of 
two national federat ns by the process of ne- 
n and agreement ander the guidance f the 

ra of the merged federation Pending the con- 
ion of such agreements state and local central 
of both of the AFL and CIO shall be per- 

1 to continue to exist as state and local central 


dies representing the respective ! cal unions now 
Hated to such central bodies 
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AFL-CIO 11TH CONSTI TUTIONAL CONVENTION REPORT OF 
PROCEEDINGS 


FLEVENTH 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
of the 
American Federation of Labor 


and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


1975 


PROCEEDINGS 


San Francisco, California, October 2-8, 1975 


Report of 


SECOND DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


October 3, 1975 


The convention recunvened at 10:00 


o'clock a.m., President 
Meany presiding. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will be 
delivered by Rabbi Saul E. White of the Congregation Beth Sha- 
lom from the Richmond District of San Francisco. 


Rabbi White. 


INVOCATION 
Rabbi Saul E. White 
jeth Shalom Congregation 
Our God and God of our Fathers, Americans of all walks of 
life observe this year the bi-centennial of American indepen- 


dence. We reflect upon the glories of our past and with it the 
anxieties for the future. 
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$ 
Joe Beirne, the President of the 


organization, wł ssed away on Labor > 
field during 
the nationwide strike of the independent telephone workers back 


7. When his union joined the CIO, he became 
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Community Services Committee oí 
1952 | ] that 
he 97 
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the Chairmanship of our Internat 


not oniv champi 
cation Workers, bu 
to Latin Ameri 


As Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Labor Development, he 
bor's par і п ] imunitv affairs, апа ed as the 
labor man to become President of nit av of America. 


He was a dedicated trade unionist o truly served his fellow 


i would like to present Mrs. Beirne, her three 
Mrs. Houston, Mrs. Leiss and Mrs. McDonald, and 
time present Vice President Bommarito for the 
spec ch. 

(Standing ovation.) 


VICE PRESIDENT BOMMARITO: 


Joe Beirne was neither the first chairman nor the last chair- 
man of organized labor’s community services committee—but he 
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I am happy to present to you Brother Daniel McGan 


DANIEL McGARVEY, 
А CBE 


Member of the General Council of the TUC, General President 
of the Amalgamated Society of Boilermakers, Shipwrights, 
Blacksmiths and Structural Workers. f 


Mr. President, members of the Executive Council, degelates, 


I have the honor and pleasure of bringing you the fraternal 
greeting of nearly 10 and a half million trade unionists in the 
Trades Union Congress to your Convention together with our 
best wishes for your success of your deliberations here in San 
Francisco. I have the privilege of being part of a traditional 
exchange which goes back to 1894—a great vintage year for 
the trade union movement, especially here in the United States, 
being the year of the birth of your President, George Meany. 


You may have heard some rumors recentlv that back in Bri- 
tain we are on our last legs, that we are facing imminent eco- 
nomic ard social catastrophe though the exact nature of the 
disaster and the way it is to come about were never spelled 
out. Аз usual the blame has been laid at the door of the trade 
union movement by elements in the press and by some politi- 
cians traditionally hostile to organized labor. Well, Bill Sidell 
and Sol Stetin who were with us in Blackpool at our 107th Con- 
gress onlv last month will tell you that there is iot much 
truth in the rumors. The reports are, as Mark Twain said on 
reading his own obituary, "greatly exaggerated." We have our 
problems like most democratic countries in the world at the 
moment. They are serious ones but we see ways of surmount- 
ing them and we are taking the necessary action as a nation 
to do this. 


The gloomy and misleading reports of our situation were 
not the results of misunderstanding. They have their origins in 
Wall Street, and in our City, groups not known for their syri- 
pathy to workers interests, and among politicians both here 
in the U.S. and in Britain whose main hope of retaining or 
achieving power rests in discrediting or blocking policies aimed 
at helping working people to cope with the pressing problems 
that currently face them. They will tell vou for example that 
if vou go about extending the coverage of federal health insur- 
ance schemes on the lines of our scheme in Britain you will 
sap the strength and spirit of self-reliance of the nation. They 
are the same people who say that unemployment benefits en- 
courage fecklessness, that federal expenditure to create jobs 
is morally as well as economically wrong, that attempts to chal- 
longe the power of the big corporations is unpatriotic if not 
treas: nable or revolutionary. 


Some British politicians say that che relentless pursuit of 
equality has caused and is causing damage to our economy in a 
variety of ways. Well, I do not think we should apoloize in the 
trade union movement for attempting to extend equality. The 
real truth is that for the great majority of our working people 
the relentless pursuit of equality really amounts to a daily sti ug- 
gle to achieve the basic necessities of life. When these people at- 


tack public expenditure what they really mean is let unemploy- 
ment grow, let the hospitals run down, let the slums stand, let 
the privilege of those who can afford private education and pri- 
vate medicine continue, and to hell with the rest. But in fact the 
great majority of our people see the great disparities in our so- 
ciety as an obstacle to social and industrial harmony, an obsolete 
which will need to be removed if we are to make economic 
progress. 


I am sure you are familiar with similar lines of arguments 
from some of your own politicians. It does not take much to refute 
them. There are many countries in Western Europe with much 
better social security provision than those of Britain which hav: 
managed to maintain much higher rates of investment and faster 
economic growth. The evidence that is available to all suggests 
that the better the social security system a country has the more 
willing are its working people to accept technological change. 
Only those who have experienced the demoralization, the hope- 
lessness, the feeling of being unwanted, their skills rejected, can 
fully appreciate the sheer dread of being made redundant. In 
human terms no level of unemployment benefit can compensate 
the great majority of working people. 


What is the real situation in Britain then? One of the most 
bitter lessons that we have learnt in Britain over the last five 
years is that the standard of living and general well-being of 
our people are crucially affected by world economie develop- 
ments. Аз a nation which exports and imports roughly one-third 
of our national income we cannot hope to isolate ourselves from 
the very cold international economic climate which has taken 
hold of the industrialized world at the moment. 


It has been this realization which ras led us as a TUC over 
the lest eighteen months to meet our cclleagues from other trade 
union centers with the aim of agreeing reflationary policies 
which we should put to our respective governments. Policies de- 
signed to reduce the number of jobless and get world trade and 
living standards growing again. At last, painfully late, some 
governments are realizing that unemployment has become the 
major economic and social evil and are taking tentative steps 
to get men, machines, and factories moving again. Your own Gov- 
ernment has embarked upon an expansion program and this 
may lead to a belated upturn in world trade early next year. 
The French Government has recently approved a plan for expan- 
sion but there is still considerable room for many countries, in 
particular Japan and West Germany, to intoduce further meas- 
ures to expand their home demand and imports from the rest of 
the world so helping to avoid the dangers of a deepening reces- 
sion. 


These measures will take time to work through and it is a 
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ts are also expected to fall this year, by about 3 per cent. 


АП these developments as you know : not just peculiar to 
the British situation but аге common to many industrialized 
countries in the western world. They will only be reversed as 
the governments of those countries in the strongest positions 
continue to take measures to stimulate their economies in a 
planned and rational manner. In Britain we have a Labor Gov- 
ernment which is pledged to take what measures it can to bring 
unemployment down to a tolerable level. It has introduced an 
employment subsidy to try and keep workforces together and 
firms in business so that we have the ability to produce more 
goods when world trade begins to expand again. The Manpower 
Services Commission, of which I am a member, has plans for a 
work creation scheme and special help for young workers. 


Besides unemployment of course what our members in Britain 
are most concerned about is what is going to happen to prices 
over the next twelve months. Here again we have learnt tha 
Britain is not an economic island and what has happened to com- 
modity prices over the last two or three years had probably hit 
us harder than most. 


The TUC and the Government are progressing with measures 
to trv and remove the structural weakness of British economy 
which ¡aye persisted over the last fifty years. The problem of 
under-investment and the misallocation of investment is central 
to this and we are developing measures to ensure more planned 
and socially directed investment. What I am really saying is that 
we need in Britain a new industrial plan and the TUC have 
pressed the Government to set out as a matter of urgency our 
objectives for the medium term, stretching to 1980, and what 
needs to be done now and in the next year or two to take us to 
that goal. 

, 

In the past planning in Britain has involved words not deeds 
but if we are to harness our resources effectively we need plan- 
ning at the level of the individual firm and this will mean trade 
union involvement. We have been promised a major initiative 
from the Labour Government in October in this whole field of 


economie and industrial planning. 


Of course our prospects of becoming an oil producer are very 
important here a give rise to some optimism for the medium 
term prospects. I it is vital that we effectively harness and do 
not squander these precious resources. For these reasons we have 
urged the Government to take a 51 per cent controlling interest 
in the exploitation of North Sea oil through a British National 
Oil Corporation. In recommending this we are only following 
what most of the world has already done and I would point out 
that the only country in the world which has not nationalized 
its oil assets is the United States. 


So the problems facing Brtain now are great and what happens 
to some of them are beyond our control. But the TUC and Labour 
Government are jointly beginning to attack the problems in a 
systematic and socially just way. 


The Government was elected almost exactly a year ago with 
a small majority. Their election ensured the continuation of an 
understanding with the trade union movement on a programme 
in whieh the Government put social justice in the forefront of 
their policies, in the process, harnessing the goodwill of working 
people and giving them a greater say in the control of their 
working life, and which would help the country to deal with the 
diffieulties of our situation. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ОХ 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN S, FRANK RAFTERY: 


ir Committee о the Exe ive Council Repo 


These recommendatior 


ferred by this Commit 


THE PRESIDENT 


h warning that old alliances of 


rights movement and various progressive groups have been 


strained by economie conditions and “weakened by demagogii 
attacks” but share with him his feeling that these alliances “will 
endure." 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER'S REPORT 


This section shows that the average membership of the AFL- 
CIO for the two-year period ending July 31, 1975, based on per 
capita payments, was 14,066,000, a gain of 660,000 over the 1973 
figure. The membership figure represents the largest increase in 
membership since 1967. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


A detailed review of developments in international affairs over 
the I I 
of the Report. It deals with developments in the Middle East, 
Latin Ameri Southeast Asia, Northern Ireland, Europe, 
Portugal and with the weakening alliances between free world 


vast two years is an important contribution in this section 


nations. 


The Report decries the fraternization of democratic labor 
centers in Western Europe with communist labor fronts and 
reports on developments in the International Labor Organiza- 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


unemployment 


mpact on all 1 
groups, IS $ ion of the Report n › ites the progress 
made in eliminating discrimination in the workplace but notes 


a new and difficult problem 


This section reviews the operations of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and the labor movement's relationship 
with community organizations such as the A. Philip Randolph 
Institute and the Labor Council for Latin American Advance- 
ment. The increase of women workers in the labor force and the 
new problems thev face are dealt with in this section along with 
the continuation of the labor movement's involvement in elimi- 


nat ag discrimination based on sex. 


LABOR AND THE LAW 


This section of the Report reviews important leg: cisions 
of the past two years at the Supreme ( 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


STATE LEGISLATION 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


ADQUARTERS 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL UNON DEPARTMENTS 


t Ma 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RES -LUTIONS 
COM! ITTEE CHAIRMAN ABEL: Mr 


Committe prepared 


( Resumed ) 


Finley presented the following re- 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AUDIT 


Resolution 


n covers Resolution No. 86. 


tion states that the Federal Reserve Board regulates 


2] 


the money supply through the Federal Open Market Committee 
which has tremendous unregulated power over the economy. It 
emphasizes that the tight money policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board and its Open Market Committee under the dual chairinan- 
ship of Dr. Arthur Burns has been a major factor in the present 
economic crisis. The resolution calls for the AFL-CIO to con- 
tinue to support enactment of legislation establishing regular 
audits of the Federal Reserve System. 


The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. 6, and 
[ so move. 


. .The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


REGULATORY REFORM 
Resolution No. 7 
( Book | Ж Page 11) 


This resolution calls for a complex legislative program to deal 
with regulatory agencies. 


The Committee recommends that Resolution No. 7 be referred 
to the Executive Council and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 
SOLID WASTE POLICY 
Resolution No. 20 
(Book 1, Page 27) 


This resolution endorses resource recovery and energy conser- 
vation to deal with the nation's solid waste disposal needs and 
calls for positive action by Congress on solid waste management. 
The resolution opposes job-destroying proposals to ban dispos- 
able cans and bottles or to curtail use of certain materials. 

The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. 20, and 
I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 
MINIMUM WAGE 
Resolution No. 21 
(Book 1, Page 29) 


This resolution calls attention to the fact that new minimum 
wage legislation is needed to bring up the wages of low: paid 


workers and help create purchasing power needed to stimulate 
the economy and create jobs. 

Federal legislation is called for to increase the minimum wage 
to $3.00 per hour. 

The first resolve on page 30 should be amended to read: 

That the AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress and the President 
to enact new amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
increase the minimum wage to $3.00 an hour and to establish 
doubletime for overtime after 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week. 

The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. 21 as 
amended, and I so mo 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


ARBITRATION 


Resolution No. 22 


(Book 1, Page 30) 


This resolution calls for the AFL-CIO to set up a Department 
of Arbitration. 


The Committee recommends that Resolution No. 22 be referred 
to the Executive Council, and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


REHABILITATION OF THE 


Resolution No. 28 


RAILROADS 


(Book 1, Page 536) 


This resolution calls on Congress to set up a U.S. Rail Trust 
Fund, supported by a tax on diesel fuel, for rehabilitation of rail- 
road tracks. 


The Committee recommends that Resolution No. 28 be referred 
to the Executive Council and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 
RAILROAD HIGHWAY GRADE CROSSING SAFETY 
Resolution No. 29 
(Book 1, Page 37) 
This resolution supports the principie of pub'« funding of rail- 
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highway crossing projects to be included in the Federal Aid 
Highway Act 


l'he Committee recommends that Resolution No. 29 be referred 
to rhe Executive Council and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Comm 
adopted. 


е was unanimously 
TRANSFER OF RAILROAD SAFETY ENFORCEMENT 
TO THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Resolution No. 30 


(Bock 1, Page 39) 


This resolution calls for the transfer of railroad safety juris- 
l; 


diction from the Department of Transportation to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. .0, and 
I so move. 


. The recommendation of the 
adopted. 


Committee was unanimously 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
COUNSEL WITHIN THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
Resolution No. 31 
(Book 1, Page 40) 


This resolution 


calls for setti 
Office 


tting up in the I.C.C. an independent 
of Public Counsel to represent the public interest. 


The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. 31, 
and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


THE FINAL SYSTEMS PLAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION UNDER THE REGIONAL 
RAIL REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1973 
Resolution No. 32 
(Book 1, Page 41) 

This resolution commends the U.S. Railway Association and 
the І.С.С. Rail Services Planning Office and supports legislation 
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to inc, se: ding for the Consolidated Railroad Cor- 
poration a: iı to postpone abandonment of all lines in 
the Noi ion. 


The Соп tee recommenc , adoption of Resolution No. 32, 
and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


RECESSION INSURANCE FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 
Resolution No. 38 


(Book 1, Page 47) 


This resolution details the adverse effects of recession on state 
and local governments and calls for a federal program to provide 
funds to state and local governments during this period of reces- 
sion and high unemployment by enacting a program of counter- 
cyclical assistance. 


The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution Ni 
and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 
THIRTY-FIVE HOUR WORK WEEK 
tesolution No. 51 
(Book 1, Page 66) 


This resolution calls for a reaffirmation of the AFL-CIO's com- 
mitment to a shorter work week. 


The last рат. zraph should be amended to read as follows: 


"Resolved: That this convention reaffirms the AFL-CIO's en- 
dorsement of decrease in hours worked whether on a daily, 
weekly, or ai ..:al basis with no reduction in wages or benefits 
and the principal of a 35-hour work week achievable in the short- 
est possible time." 


The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. 51 as 
amended, and 1 so move. 


... The recommendation of t.e Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 
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Resolution No. 56 
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AIRLINES MUTUAL AID PACT 
Resolution No. 71 


(Book 1, Page 85) 


This resolution reaffirms support 


for a leg 
Airlines Mutual Aid Pact. 


The Committee re com 
and I so move. 


mends adoption of 


.. The recommendation of the Commit 


tee was unanimously 
adopted. 
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THE ROLE OF TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 
Resolution No. 77 


(Book 1, Page 93) 


This resolution calls for legislation on tax-exempt foundations 
The Committee recommends th»* Resolution No. 77 be referred 


to the Executive Council, and I : уе 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
| 


adopted. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 
Resolution No. 75 


(Book 1, Page 94) 


This resolution opposes a $10,000 limit on | lic service jobs 
and calls for use of education agencies to be prime sponsors of 
manpower programs. 

The Committee recommend. hat Resolution No. 78 be referred 

| 


to the Executive Council, and i so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 


le 


adopted. 


ENDING THE MONOPOLY OF BIG OIL 
Resolutien No. 81 


(Book 1, Page 97) 


This resolution notes the extent of the monopoly 1 ower of big 
oil and the many times the American public has seer .ocumented 
evidence cf the anti-competitive practices of the .'l industry, 
and has seen our national energy policy drawn up by the oil 


executives running our Federal energy agencies. 

It calls upon the Congress to begin, once and for all, tne serious 
task of legislating the restructuring of the American oil industry 
and notes that until these changes are brought about the Amer- 
ican consumer will continue to be the unwilling victim of the 
greedy and insensitive plunder by the oil monopolies. 

The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. 81 
and I so move. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimcusly 
adopted. 


GUARDS UNDER NLRA 


1 solution No. N2 


UNION SHOP FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 85 


1 


FHE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Resolution No. 91 


l, Page 105 


a nation: 


ich provi 
11 progran 
py and able ( work At 
modern | 


On page 
“planned.” 


On page 108, item No. 1 should be amended to read : 


4 


The current withholding rates under the 


w, scheduled to terminate on December 


11 
i} 
11 


especially 


Mike 2 


DELEGATE CHARLES HAYES, Meat Cutters: I want to 
rise first on a point of privileye in that it would be quite helpiul, 
Mr. Chairman, if you would sort of limber up that gavel and re- 

me attention because it is extremely difficult to hear with 
1 the commotion that is going on in the convention hall. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GREENBERG: I will do 


he delegates pay att« nt‘ please. 


DELEGATE HAYES: This resolution, so far as I’m con- 
cerned, is one of the most important and comprehensive resolu- 
tions that has com. vefore this convention. I think at least it 


ougnt to get the attention of all the dele gates. 


I'm in complete support of the resolution, Mr. Chairman, but 
I’m a little bit amazed at its 
to the Hawkins-Humphrey B 
unemployment 


failure to even make any reference 
ill which deals with the question of 


I would like to know what is the official position of the Exec- 
utive Council on this propsed measure, HR 50? 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I don’t know whether we have another 
resolution, I haven't gone over the Book uf Resolutions. We have 


taken no position as far as I know on the Hawkins Bill. 


Is there any further discussion on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Resolution No. 94? 
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¡ESIDENT MEAN Y 


^ ol, 76 and 86. 


DELEGATE 


a degree is a conflict in prior- 
imple, we are currently operating with a House 
Budget Committee Resolution that adopts a ims on 
on one side, and on the other side а reduction 1 spe nd- 
job creating arenas. In one resolution, in tê ular 
No. 19, the last twe resolves dealt with an effort to 
spending of Congress with regard to job creation 
'ograms. 


If I may, I would like "e ie la wo resolve › that 1 


can clarify the point I'm trying to make: 


R E SOLVED: That the AFL-CIO urges Congress to abandon 
= "trickle dow t theory of economic recovery being pursued 
by the Ford Administration, and replace it with expansionary 


monetary and fisca! policies which have as priority expenditures 
in the federal budget job creating programs with a commitment 
to full employment, and the resulting growth in purchasing 


p 
power of the American consumer, and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO urges Congress to 1 ^a 
job-creation criterion in setting national spending priorities, 
especially with regard to the trade-off between expanding mil- 
itary programs in peace-time and a neglected human resource 
sector. 


The point I'm trying to raise, Mr. Chairman, is that broad 
program spoken to in the resolution. If we are going to continué 
to operate with an administration deficit, with the House and 
Senate budget deficit, the place to get the money to carry out the 
other programs we are talking about seems to me to be sort of à 
give and take situation. What I would like to NP. and pos- 
sibly it is spoken to in the resolution, is that the AFL-CIO say 
to Congress what we want tneir priorities to be in terms of its 
use of the fede ral budget to create jobs. I would hope that i that 


of bnth 
1 0 har 
cal 
legisiation and 
ongress. How- 
change 


are going 


In regard to | t is: Т il every percentage 

pon hat a ri he budget down 
inen plo ment down, l A u tribute S16 billion to 
budget. Now, means that vou a venue instead of 
y id there is no 


figure. 


we going to have a $64 billion deficit this 
could bring down inemploy ment to the level that it 
Nixon and Arthur Burns took charge back in 1969, 
percent, that in i 3 11d wipe out tne b idget deficit for 
vear because by ing it down fou points we would ex- 
add revenue | fede 'rnme 564 billion. And 
we don't seen | 
gress 


However, [ have a certain philo орһу about these thir ys Some- 


how г, Congress and the administration, whoever hap- 
pens t à he White House, they take a little different view 


һе labor 


Employees’ 


held 


Municipality of 


ce-Preside: { of 
she 1з the fraternal delegate 


to the AFL-CIO Convention. 


ADDRESS TO THE CONVENTION BY 
VRS. SHIRLEY CARR 


President, € 


{ ] 


tremendo! 


top to consi 


that 

interna 
corporations fled to 
working people of 
e area during the 
ar, 1t was the labour unions 
h followed t) corporations north. 
way firms and compelled them to meet 
es 1n their new setting, and this is what 
forget. In brief, international unions exist on the 
‘ican Continent for sound historical reasons which 
1 la find it nient to ignore. These people are 
ly playing into the hands of the international corpora- 
heir call for an end to international trade union co- 


tino 


in t 
oper.;don. International corporations demand an international 
union structure—just as multinational corporations now demand 


a multinational union structure. The one necessarily calls for 
the other. 

^ 4e trade union movements of our two countries pioneered 
international unionism. The challenge for the future is for us 
now to go forward and to pioneer in the field of multinational 
trade unionism together. (Applause) It is not the time for either 
of us to retreat into a narrow and parochial nationalism which, 
í 
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INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN VISITORS 


1 to the procee d- 


n SIX dii- 


‘oceedings, and 


Panzania 


Malaysia 
Ma 


Ghana 


- t 


Кепуа 


Mi mbe r 


۲ 


Zambia 


General Secre tary, Zam 


Japan Shipbuilding and Heavy Machinery Workers 


Nagai, The I 


Director of the Research Affairs Bureau 


COMMUNICATIONS 


K 


AFL-CIO Vice-President Matthew Guinan to appear 


o deliver your message before the ATU Con- 
\ ‘al Alberta, 


a great choice, 
His remarks to the 


( king, pr duced a 


lection of Vice-President Guin: 
ted from our point of 
inspirational and though 


ion from the delegates 
ippreciated « special ined in your letter 
hich Brother Guinan read ti 


the Convention. 


imstance wherein the Convention the 


onvent the ATU were unavoidably 


In separate cities 


will be 


ion now being held in San Francisco. 


Please extend to the AFL-CIO Convention delegates our best 
ful and productive Convention. 


dana 


was recessed u 


SECOND DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


October 3, 1975 


DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


Amb sador to the United Nations 


which tends to legitimate or delegitimate democratic processes, 
practices and private institutions. 


If we have fallen back, it can be said we have also shortened 
our lines. and if we have taken more than a little punishment, it 
mav be that it has served to wake us up to what is going on in 
the world is a systematic effort to create a society in which gov- 
ernment is the only legitimate institution. The old dream of an 
international order in which one single nation dominated is 
being replaced by a not differeir vision of the domination of a 
single idea, the idea of the all-e.compassing state, а state which 
has no provision for the liberties of п dividuals, much less for 
the liberties of collections of individuals suc h as trade unions 
represent. 


And think we are in a position to respond to this. For example, 
everyone has been talking about the new international economic 
order. The United States has already indicated in Secretary 
Kissinger's address on September 1 at the General Assembly that 
we stand ready to participate in the creation of a world in w hich 
starvation would be eliminated, in which everyone would be 
assured a basic minimum of economic sustenance. We made 
those undertakings at the Seventh Special Session of the General 
Assembly, and we got a certain measure of agreement. 


Two things have to be clear. however. First, the United States 
did not undertake to do this because we accept responsibility for 
the economie condition of the third and fourth worlds. We re- 
pudiate the charge that we have exploited cr plundered other 
countries or that our own prosperity has ever rested on any such 
relation. We are prosperous because we are, or were, an energetic 
and productive people who have lived under a system which has 
encouraged the development of our productive capacities and 
energies. We also consider that we have been reasonably Yel pful 
and generous in our economie dealings with other countries. 


We do not then, wish to contribute toward the creation of a 
new international order out of guilt or as a matter of reparations. 
We are not plea bargaining. The idea of reparation implied а 
debt incurred because of past wrongs. The United States acknowl- 
edges no such debt. (Applause) 


What we acknowledge is a common humanity and a common 
concern, but arising « + of our own sense of what it is we can and 
ought to do. 

Nor do we wish w participate in the creation of a new world 
order out of fear. We do not believe that the countries of the 
third and fourth world have the power to damage, let alone 
destroy, the United States. OPEC to the contrary, poor power is 
a romantic illusion. 

Not guilt, then, and not fear. We are moved as a matter of free 
choice and out of a growing willingness in our culture to broaden 
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freedoms. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thar 
that very profound and mi 


appreciates 
ade t 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT MEANY 


GLENN E. WATTS: Presiden 
f all the symbols of the American 
ly loved and г spected 


Independence Ha 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Resumed) 


PAX JUSTICE 


Resolution No. 95 


MANPOWER 


Resolution No. 97 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 
Resolution No. 98 
(Bo 1, Page 116) 


ENERGY 
Resolution No. 99 


| ш 118 
і © id 


HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTI 
Resolution No. 119 


ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 120 


SAFETY AND OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


Resolution No. 121 


PAX REFORM 


Resolut ic 


CONSUMER 


ке 


LEGISLATION 


Kesolution No 


FEDERAL TAX REFORM 
Hesolution No 3 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Hi solution No. 19 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Resolution No 


AUDITING THE FEDERAL RESERVI 


Resolution No. 56 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


() 


'" ARKTIN REDMOND 


on of Mine ker 


straddle 
They pose 


BT. rties 


bitter 


r ol 


more, such a step is a powerful fillip to the process of detente—a 
process to which very wide sections of world opinion subscribe. 
This leads me to comment on what їз probably the most 
portant question facing mankind, namely the preservation 
consolidation of Peace. There is no contradiction between 
ing 


Wage в, an d fig) ting to ease the tensions betwee n the 


E 


or better social conditions, full emplovment and 
| 


£ rival social 
systems which today are expressed in the build up of armaments. 
They are, in fact, interdependent, because we cannot sa isfy our 


social needs an a ie same time commit so mui h wealth in 


money, labor, an iaterial resources, to the sto kpili үч du the 


1 
most hideous form f mass destruction even conceived bv man. 


The economic y affecting so many advanced states фене 
of this contention. It is known that there is enough nuclear 
apons stock piled capable of destrovi ig tne s population 
times over, and coming from a iall, hear populated 

st confess artain amount of s in e in that 

xtremely vulnerable, and not at all pre pared t › be some- 
nsinkable аїгсг It cari r.” We refi › to subscribe to 

uch as those advanced һу your leal e to our Congress, 

fTect mean stoking up the cold war, heightening inter- 

tensions, and maintaining the arms race. This is a policy 

It seeks to undermine every positive step taken 

U.N. — Assembly, through the recent All- 

European bán د‎ f Hea ds of State in Helsinki and many 
bilateral agreements ер into by your President with other 
all moving in the direction of consolidating Peace. How 
posing the process of detente m Ips to preserve freedom, when 
creates conditions that can lead to war, in which all 

is destroved, is never ann clear by those who refuse 

ze the changes that are taking place in the world. For 

through the process of detente that national indepen- 

dence and sovereign ty, democracy and freedom, can be preserved 
and advanced. Az all know, these are the things first 


att 
atti 


at ke d 


ce. We contend that it i possible 
and г: cessary for all people to live in peace and be free to decide 


rm of government and social system themselves, free 


1 mt 
m out 


in th^ interests of the arms ré 


side interference. Detente offers that possibility, and we, 
unionists and workers, have a v« sted interest in putting 
eight of our organizations behind it to make it success- 

is no accident that the monopolies which are putting 
us out of work are the same forces that are sabotaging the efforts 
to secure world peace. It is thev who are the enemy, not the work- 
ers and trade unionists ` the socialist and newly developing 
countries. 


I hope therefore, Mr. President, Sir, in thanking you for your 
indulgence, that the great trade union movement of America 
ll recognize the need to row with the tide of historical develop- 
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ESCORT COMMITTEES 


INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN VISITORS 


Когеа 


Bang Soon-Jo, President, Fktu Textile Workers' Union, Fed- 
eration of Korean Trade Unions. 


Choi Ik-Ok, Assistant Director-International Affairs, Federa- 
tion of Korean Trade Unions. 


Turkey 


Sanar Taysi, 


Department, TU 


Research and International Affairs 


Kemal Ozer, Vice President, TURK-IS. 


Omer Ergun, Treasurer, TURK-IS. 


Cyprus 


esident, TURK-SEN. 


Italy 
Flavio Orlandi, Member, Chamber of Deputies. 
Roberto Romei, Secretary General, CISL Trade Union. 
Sierra Leone 


Goodman King, President, Sierra Leone Labor Congress. 


Lesotho 


han, Secretary General, Lesotho Council of Work- 


Zambia 


Uruguay 
Wilfredo Paiva, Secretary General, Association 
Plant and Transmission Line Employees. 
Paraguay 


President, Federation of Educators of 


Senegal 


Ismael Diagne, S tary, Senegalese National Confederati 
of Labor. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL ACT (IPA) 


Resolution No. 35 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Subcommittee No. 3 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEE PROTECTIONS 
Resolution No. 17 


HATCH ACT IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Resolution No. 36 


SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. SS 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 


Secretary Gli 1 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Resolution No. 233 


ture trom 1 
ng ILO conventions 
› AFL-CIO call 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Resolution No. 231 


INDOCHINA AND ASIA 


Resolution No. 235 


PORTUG AI 


Resolution No. 23 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Resolution No. 237 


INDIA 


Resolution No. 238 


MILITARY 


Resolution No, 239 


DETENTI 


Kesolution No. 2 


DICTATORSHIP 
Resolution No. 211 


р \ 
rit he cruel « 
D s and tra 
ег of Y 
deposed 
" 


IN 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


CHILE 


MEDICAL MALPRACTICE INSURANCI 
Kesolution No, 3 


FULL INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 16 


ГАХ LIABILITY OF EMPLOYEE 
PENSION CONTRIBUTIONS 


Resolution No. 12 


SURVIVORS, DISABILITY AND 
HEALTH INSURANCI 


Resolution No 


as unanimously 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
Resolution No. 104 


, Page 129) 


OLDER AND RETIRED WORKERS 
Resolution No. 105 


ту 1 


ree program 


Y 


mmends adoption 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Resolution No. 106 


opposition to p "welfare reform" 
{аге prog t e call for genuine 
public service employment 
modernizing unemployment insurance, as well as 
engthening the welf: 


fare program for those who are unable to 
work. The res ion t 


which requires broad 


herefore urges speedy Congressional action 
on genuine welfare reform to lift those who 


out of poverty and Чер! IVation. 


iepend on welfare 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 


Reso'ution No. 107 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Resolution No. !09 


( Book l, 


workers in 


surance Syst 


ported federal 


of the j "gt in mpl vmen ndi 1 f al state 


ter the program. Until that goal 
f federal minimum standards 
it duratior isqualifications 

al er al fe r f the program. Such permanent im- 


provements can truly et tne needs of jobless workers. 


WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 


Resolution No. 110 


the 


imediate 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 


KR. solution No. 


ommits the AFL-CIO to 
e ME 

тылга іе s 

01 Iederai ley irlous areas 

nprove the q а аге 
] ad ti 

mendas ade p 101 Oi 


No. 111, 


NATIONAL HEALTH SECURITY 
Resoluton No. 112 
(Book 1, Page 138) 
This resolution calls upon the Congress to ignore President 


Ford's threat to veto national health insurance legislation and 
take immediate action on it. It reaffrms the AFL-CIO to whole- 
hearted support of the Corman-Kennedy Health Security bill 
as the only program to assure all Americans the right to qu 

health care all ca: afford. In this effort, we will ] 1 
work closely with the Committee for National Health Insurance. 


The recommendation of the Committee s unanimous] 
adopted 
MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 
Resolution No. 113 
(Bock 1, Page 139) 
d The substance of this resolution is covered by Resolution No. 


3 which has already been ad pted and therefore no further ac- 


on 1s ecessal 
че 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND HEALTH 
Resolution No. 114 
(Book 1, Page 139) 
This resolution rocemmends affiliated unions should 
continue to expand health and coverages until Health 
к Security is enacted. It urges action for development 
of sound community-based prepaid group practice plans as one 
à way of controlling costs and providing better care than the fee- 
for-service system. 
The Committee recommends adoption of Resolution No. 114 
and I so move. 
... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 
Ф " ih AMA VAT "s " я — 
HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
Resolution No. 115 
(Book 1, Page 140) 


This resolution states that the vast majority of jobless work- 
ers and their families have no health insurance protection. It 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Resolution No 116 


PENSION PROGRAMS 
Resolution No. 117 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY SIDELL: 


conciudes our partial 


Mr 


report of Subcommittee 4. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you. 


PRESENTATION OF GIFTS TO FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time, I 


а very pieasant Iw 


would like to perform 
C. ould like Brother McGarvey the 
al delegate from Great Britain t: 
ther McGarvey, I an ight 
W n represents your prese 
3 Y and I hop: 


frater- 
» here to the lectern 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE McGARVEY: 


other De leg ates: 


President Meany 


n 


з ч : 
Is Kina memento 


Thank you very much for th 
Mrs. McGarvey and my visit 


among you 


as George Mean: 


lge, properly inscribed, 
fraternal delegate t« 


ady’s watch, which I am 


1 и: 
р! 
very sure 3 
mement 


and a remembrance 


in bad when you get home, 
) your husband. Thank you. 
(Applause. ) 
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From Korea: 


From Cyprus: 


From the Dominican Republic: 


Val 


From Guatemala: 


From Uruguay: 


Andreoli, Org: 
ANCAP. 


From Lebanon: 


From Mauritania: 


From Pakistan: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


VAT 
Litt) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LABOR COLLEGES 
IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Resolution No. 58 


FAIR TREATMENT OF AMERICAN LABOR 
IN SCHOOL TEXTS 


Resolution No. 73 


EDUCATION (Е.С. REPORT, PAGE 195) 


Resolution No. 122 


EDUCATION 


Kesolution No. 159 


FORCED BUSING 


Resolution No 


PHILLIP BURTON 


U.S. Representative 


REPORT ON COMMITTEE EDUCATION 


(Resumed) 


PRE SIDE NT MEANY 


members of the Education 


accordance 


INTRODUCTION OF LATE RESOLUTIONS 
RER KIRKLAND: 


Article IV, Section 10(a) of the Constitution, 


resolution was received late. The organizations 


resolution have 1 vithin 30 davs prior to the 
ention and thev therefore do 1 require 


OPPOSING ELIMINATION OF 
FEDERAL LABOR LAWS IN PUERTO RICO 


RESOLUTION NO. нашы Puerto Rico Federation of 1 


and San Juan Central Body 


WHEREAS, The State Federation of Puerto Rico and the Sar 
Juan Central Body have taken action at their September, 1 
meetings opposing Article 17, Sections A, B, and С of the Pi 
Rico Status ad-hoc committee report which will deny all Fede 
Labor Law protection, such as NLRB, Minimum Wages, OS 
etc., as presently exists to the workers in Puerto Rico; the. 
tore, be it 


RESOLVEI hat this convention endorses and concurs with 
the action of its affiliate opposing Article 17 of the аа-һо‹ 
Comrnittee report 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to remind the delegates 
that Monday our starting time is 9:30 instead of 10:00 o'clock, 
according to the rules and order of business adopted yesterday. 


This concludes our work for today, and we reconvene on Mon- 
day, 9:30 in the morning. 


as 5:10 p.m., the convention recessed 
Mond: fo 6, 1975. 
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THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 
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means. 
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Resolution No. 262 


IMMIGRATION ABUSES 


rather than 


nig ants, easy targets for blackmail. 


by exploitative emplo ers because 


work for si 1 Wages and un- 

eir presence takes j from Amer- 

ind undermines the movement to- 
conditions 

ers in various industries are similarlv 

obs and threateni vorkers' progress 

‘non-immigrant’ aliens, fi as a 

hire skilled American craftsmen. exploiting 

| American workers in the guise of providing 

hough the programs are either non-exist- 


otally inadequate) and refusing to hire ai American 

on members. These deplorable results are ac« plc ye с because 

abuses of vari atutes and regulation f the Immigration 

and Nat liza n Service, "pese ve information regarding f 

eign national rations, ; icient vigilance bv the govern- 
ment to interpret and administer the law so as to prohibit 


use of temporal ion ] ‘ant тоге! 


or- 


nationals except 


managerial or appropriate training personnel. 


Ай е r ICal 
and agrici 
job opportunities. Therefore, be it 
alls for the following steps to assure 
01 migrant 10 can become a part of the full social 
fabric f th untry, with all the rights ana responsibilities of 
permanent, legal residents, are able to live and work here: 


'ongress of pending legislation providing 


employers who knowingly and willfuiiy 


11 


Development of effective methods for patrolling our borders 
to curb illegal entry, investigating applicants for « ntry to assure 
compliance with existing laws and regulations designed to admit 


only productive, needed workers, and otherwise providing for 
strict enforcement of our immigration laws. 


) 


З. Administration of existing legislation by the Immigration 
and Nati irali zation Service, the Department of Labor, Depart- 
ment of St: al ther agencies so as to curb abuses by foreign 
companies operating in this country and to assure that temporary 
foreign national non-immigrants do not take jobs which right- 
fully long to American workers. 


Commitment by this organization to persuade members of 
igress to sponsor, endorse, and pass remedial legislation to 
limit the discretion the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, the Departmen ` Labor and other agencies with regard to 
employees of f 'eign companies operating here. increase 
funds authori for effective enforcement of ex 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Resolution No. 263 


Although they are a relatively new phenomenor 
corporations already span the globe. They ki 
and no loyalties to nations or people 

| line on the ledger bool 


lounced 


capa ity 


unde} 
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CONCLUSION 


The ; 
President's Report 


This Executive Council report, which it is my honor to prescat 
to the delegates to the Eleventh Constitutional Convention, is an 
account of the Council’s stewardship during two of the most 
difficult years of America’s history. 

This country is in trouble at home and abroad. At every turn, 
grave problems must be faced, grave questions resolved—eacl 
vith ominous implications for the future. America’s economy is 
in major trouble; her social welfare programs are being under- 
mined; her relations with other nations are in disrepair; her 
prospects for peace, prosperity and security are in doubt. 

Indeed, this report is the gloomiest ever presented to an AFL- 
CIO Convention in this organization's 20-vear history. 

That gloom must, of course, be tempered by the labor move- 
ment’s abiding faith in this country, its institutions and, most 
importantly, its people. ‘Ve know America is equal to апу chal- 
lenge and can meet and best any foe, because of the strength and 
the resolve of her people. 

Ve in the labor movement have unshakeable faith that the 
American people will chart a progressive, responsible and re- 
sponsive course for their nation, provided that the serious ques- 
tions confronting them are presented to them factuallv and hon- 
estly, unobstructed by polemic and free of rhetorical gloss. 

It is to these questions that this Convention must address 
itself. For, as the United States approaches its Bicentennial year, 
the question that must be answered in economic, domestic and 
foreign policy is, “Which way, America ?" 

The alternative courses are clearly marked. 

For economic policy, one path leads to a return to 19th Century 
economics—the classic ‘‘trickle-down” theory which is based on 
more wealth for the few and hardship and even poverty for the 
many. It is easily identified by its benchmarks—low wages, re- 
eurring recessions, broad gaps between the haves and the have- 


nots and the simplistic view th: | m Getermines his or 
her own economic destinv. The ° pat he cre the labor 
movement has traditionally chosen—is general p rity, built 
on mass purchasing power, with rkers al {че prod- 


ucts they produce. Its benchmarks are full emp ‚ * ml pro- 


duction, a balanced economy, and a government social 
conscience, 

Domestically, there are again tw uurses America is being 
asked to choose е een. One would roll back the social progress 
of this century in a search for that s led “simpler” time when 
the social ill ' poverty, depravation and discrimination were 
left to right themselves—the “Good Old Days” of sweatshops, 
segregation, starvation. Th ourse we in the labor movement 
have consiste M llowed is one of buil ling a bettei world for 
our children. f expecting government represent all 
of the peop t ak down discrimination, to provide oppor- 
tunity, to fe à the hungry, t li he voung—in short, to 
provide economic and ial justice those who cannot take 
care of themselves. 

In foreign police e choice is between a pa that appears 
deceptively е; ( 1, downhill road appeasement— 
and one that requires 1 se cal leadership. 
Detente, as practiced by this Administration, is the road to sur- 
render of principle, to trafficking with those who enslave others, 
destrov freedom and mock liberty. The alternative calls on the 
American people to summon up their love of liberty and their 
devotion to freedom for all and provide leadership to the free 
world—to challenge the dictators, to aid the oppressed. It is a 
higher calling, built on the foundation of freedom and democracy. 

These are not easy choice ‘or any count ‚ but they are ones 
America must 

And it is up ‚ the leaders of America’s free labor move- 
ment, to play a vital role in that decision-making process. This 
Eleventh Convention, this labor movement, must vigorously pur- 
sue our ro'» as the workers’ advocate. We must not be timid or 
comfortable or quiet-spoken. To the question “Which way, Amer- 
ica?” we must have positive, forward-looking answers. Our 
members and their fellow countrymen are looking for leadership; 
thev will not find it wanting in the labor movement 

At this moment in history, it is leadership that America needs 
most 

For the first time in its history as a republie, the nation's 
leader is unelected, his policies supported by only a minority 
of the Congress. His is a government of negativism, which halts 
ui legislative attempts to remedy discredited economic and for- 
eign policies through a nihilistic use of the veto power. The pres- 
idency—the source of leadership for this nation—is ‘reading 
water in a whirlpool of crises. America deserves better. 

The Congress, on the other hand, has been unable and un- 
willing to step into this leadership vacuum. By its structure and 
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the natur f the country’s political system, the 535 men and 
women of the Congress simply can not lead as one, But neithei 
should thev be trapped into either intransigence or unwarranted 
compliance. 

For better or worse, the government of the United States was 
founded on an adversary basis in the belief that it will vield the 
compromise ich will best serve the people. From our experi- 


en bargaining, we in the labor movement know 


е 11 M 
that it takes two to compromise, two to settle. Today the will t 
compromise is lacking in both President and Congress; the de- 
termination nake political capital out of each other’s inept- 
ness prevails; and, as a result f 

The Congress allows itself | spurred us President 
and his economie apologists int npeting with 1e Е — 2 
Brant h to set vh al t tl € 1 le d fici hen 3 Instead of 


| 1 i stration’s 
disastrous. economic policie he average American worker and 
consumer—t] 'ongress tries 1 iat th sident at his own 
game, whi і reces.1onal i 

And the victims are sill awaiting help n their government. 
For the eight million unemployed, the Administration predicts 
the wait will be four more years. For the poor, the elderly and 
the sick, the wait will be longer, more painful 

Recession is eating at the fabric of American society. the 
longer people are unemployed, the easier it is for the well-off 
and the comfortable to forget. The longer de are unemployed, 
the more desperate their situation becomes. 

There is a lot of talk about the “work ethic" from Adminis- 
tration luminaries, who seem to have forgotter is pretty diffi- 
cult to have a work ethic *f one can't find work, t th Ad- 
ministration is creating, consciously or unc i г. is a larg 
pool of hard-core, long-term unemploved certain to breed ne 
and greater social ills. 

It gives us little satisfaction to know that the labor move- 
ment was the only gronp in society that foresav the recession, 
that warned of its potential qd and called for policies to 
provide jobs for American workers. The fact that we were right 
as long as two vears ago does not make unemployment any 
easier for the unemployed to bear. 

What are needed now, what has been needed for two years, 
are solutions, not optimistic predictions. Administration econ- 
omists can no longer be taken at their word. They have lied, de- 
ceived, distorted and misled. They conjure up programs from 
he economic cauldrons of the past. They offer no solutions to 
unemployment; rather they prescribe devices to enhance busi- 
ness profits. They propose tax cuts for business and the wealthy, 
and a lower standard of living for workers. 

The Administration is using the unemployed in a dangerous 
political game. High unemployment i- à way to keep wages down 
and workers “їп their place." The; are subscribing to a theory 


le.ending the status 
wher 


More $ 


: good enough for the labor move- 
ment. Similarly, the social programs we defend 


sometimes in 
lonely battle—are not good enough. They were created by fallible 
people, and they must improve Social Security has 
been good for America, but it c: Free public edu- 
cation has made America great, but there must be more of it, 
accessible for more of the voung. Medicare and Medicaid, for 
all their problems, have helped miilions of Americans, but now 
it is time to extend that help to all people through a better pro- 
gram of national health insurance. 

Workers’ compensation, unemployment insurance, minimum 
wage, occupational safety and health—each of these has bettered 
the lot ^f every worker in America, but they, too, must be im- 
proved, strengthened, extended. 
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STATEMENT NO. 1 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
GENERAL FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


Increase or 
June 30, 75 


Decrease* 
Cash in checking account 


Investments (at cost 


Othe 


Per capita taxes 


and initiation and rein- 
statement 


fees receivable from affiliates 
Loans receivable 
Office funds and other receivables 
Office funds and deposits 
Advances to employees 
Interest receivable on 
Other receivables 
Prepaid expenses 
Fixed assets 


investments 


r 
MW t 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Increase or 
June 30, 1975 3 1973 Decrease? 
Liabilities 


Totol liabilities 
Net worth, General Fund 
Rey ' hy t 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
AND NF" WORTH 


STATEMENT NO. 2 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAI ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND ЕХРЕ NSES 


GENERAL FUND 


For Details 
Refer to July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
Statement to to 
Indicated June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 
Income 
Pe 


Re 
Other 
Total income 
Expenses 
Natior and Internati 
Union 1 g 
Org 


Regional « 
Headquarte 
Admini 


departme 


Other department 

and committee 
Othe: 
Directly : 


and Centra 


Total expenses 
EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER EXPENSES 


an integral part ‹ 


July 


June 


1, 
to 
10, 


197 


3 


› 


STATEMENT NO. 2A 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONCAESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF EXPENSES BY CATEGORIES 


GENERAL FUND 


July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
to to 
June 30, 1971 June 30, 1975 


00 


35.08 
060.00 
750.00 


1 
114,146.67 


Totals 


AME *:C 


ctors and Artistes of America, Asso 
ir Line Dispatchers Associati 
Line Pilots Association 
iminum Workers International Unior 
"stos Workers, International ; 
Heat and Frost Insulators : 
Jakery and Confectionery 
tional Union of America 
Barbers, Hai 
ternational 
men 
Boilermakers', Iron Ship Builders, Blacksn 
Forgers and Helpers, International Brother 
hood of 
Boot ard Shoe Workers’ Union 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
tillery Workers, International Union o 
Urited 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna 
tional Union of America 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 
United 


lressers and Cosmetologists’ Ir 


Broadcast Employ« es and Technicians, Nation- 


al Association of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Unit 
Brotherhood of 


Union of America, The Journey- 


and Dis 


STATEMFNT NO. 3 
{ОХ OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
EMENT OF PER CAPITA TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 

F AL AND ІУ TERNATIONAL UNIONS AND ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


Per Capita 
July 1, 1974 


July 1, 1973 
to 


86,565.40 
7200 


52,971.30 


000.00 
10,250.60 
0.10 


16.000.00 
1,461.00 
19,551.90 

5,484.00 


840,000.00 


$ 


to 


91.135.20 


108.00 
55,123.80 
2,656.00 
1.2 00 
145,773.40 
18,122.78 
151,324.90 
10 100 
th 


5,484.00 


840.000.00 


Assessment on 


United Farm 


$ 


Behalf of 


Workers 
July 1 to 


2*9 n4 
8.3 04 
2: 20 
5,169.00 
1,877.04 
1.500. 
187 9 
1,703.76 
1.400 00 
2.200.6 
11 
H 
1.293 (И 
1,2 


365.60 


28,000.00 


$ 


Total Received 
July 1, 1973 


to 


94,918 


58,140.3 


19.200 


268.000 


14 
14 


R4 


00 


July 1, 1974 
to 


June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 Dec. 31, 1973 June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 


91,135.30 
108.00 
123.80 


55 
32.656.90 


151,324.90 


10,320.00 


172,471.20 
18,887.00 


5484.00 


840,000.00 


Cemeni, Lime 
tional Union, Ur 
'hemical Workers Union, international 


tea 


( 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of Americ: 
Ciothing Workers of America, А malgamated 
Commu ons Work«rs of America 

Cooper rnationa! Union of ? 

Di | е 


things, Nov 
United Sta 


AFL-CIO International Union of 
11 cal. Radio ana Machine Workers 
tional Union of 


Electrical Workers 


Inter 


lecti 


1 +) 1 +! 
International Brotherhood 


‘levator Constructors, International Un 
igineers, International on of Operat 

rm Workers of America, United 

"ire Fi International Association of 
‘iremen and Oilers, International Brotherhood 
of 

Flig 


rhters 


Engineers’ International Association 
Furniture Workers of America, United 
;arment Workers of America, United 

;arment Workers Union, International Ladies’ 
lass and Ceramic Workers of North America, 
United 

s Bottle Blowers' Association of the United 
ites and Canada 

Giass Cutters League of America, Window 


STATEMENT NO. 3 (Cont'd) 


Assessmení on 
Behalf of ۹ 

United Farm Total Received 
Workers July 1, 1973 July 1, 
July 1 to to to 


Per Capita 
July 1, 1973 July 


^ 1974 
to to 


1971 


June 30, 1974 June <0, 1975 Dec. 31,1973 June 30, 1971 June 30, 1975 
5.358.90 2410.20 хо 5 2 90 
68,034.60 2.84 24 68 if 
0 6 66 0 
8.70 1 14 254,458.70 
68.11 6 T 85.168 
52.10 1 2,037.84 652.11 
20,002.80 20.734.90 20,002.80 0734.90 
0.482.80 3976.20 2 016.80 3 405.60 5.97 10 
282,086.50 323,025.60 10,000.00 292 086.50 22 095.60 
1.036.508 80 1.020.980.00 34,617.12 1,071,125.92 1,029.980.00 
14,520.00 16,120.00 1,452.00 15.972.00 16,120.00 
260.000.00 360.000,00 12,000.00 72. 000.00 
14,400.00 ;,600.00 0 14,400.60 
154,950.00 156,000.00 12,660.00 167,610.00 
52.40 19,120.90 3,568.56 50 
040.00 10.00 204.00 e 
868.40 00.40 245,48 39 
88 400.00 1&.100.00 00 10,060.00 
135,741.60 435,741.60 14,524.72 150,266.52 
36.863.90 31,929.50 2 437.16 39,301.06 
90.000.00 90,600.00 6.000.00 96.000,00 90,000.00 
122.40 566.40 12.24 794.64 566.40 


ay 


STATEMENT NO. 3 (Cont'd) 


Per Capita 


July 1, 1973 


June 30, 1974 


Glass Workers Uni 


Flint 546.53 
(5 rnment Employees American Feder 
r0 
C M tion « 19 
Стапи Assoc’ation of 
1.662.40 
yn 1 156.20 
ap and rkers - 
, United 500 
of United St s and la 
Union of Journeyme 168.00 
aurant Employees' and Bartená 


ers’ International Unior 509,746.60 
Industrial Workers of America, International 

Union, Allied 115,467.30 
Insurance Workers Internatior Union, AFI 

CIO 27 081.20 
Iron Workers, International Associatior f 

Bridge and Structural 
Jewelry Workers Union, International 
Laborers' International Un of North Amer 


Wood, Wir« 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning rn 
AFL-CIO 94. 768.60 
and Novelty Workers 


ation АР 
itior 


ү Goods, 


Leather Workers International Union of 
ica 2.105.50 


July 1, 
to 
June 30, 1975 


1971 


288.60 


110.50 ) 
& 700.00 
168.00 
260.60 

1 19 

1 21.60 


100.00 
20,651.60 
17 070.00 


1,744.50 


Assessment on 
Behalf of 
United Farm 
Workers 
Juiy 1 to 


Dec 


1,740.00 

16.80 
51.131.76 
7 90 ) 
1,846.32 


T 
i ) 
19,006.00 
1.560.00 


1.555.80 


1.569.00 


219.16 


31, 1973 June 30, 


Total Received 


July 1, 1973 
to 


1974 


17.6 


10.00 


4 200.00 
13,948.36 


RO 000.00 


660.00 


July 1, 


1974 


to 


June 


11 
505 


ATI 


30, 


1975 


REO 


700.00 


168 
1658.00 


000.01 
649 0 
і 
100.00 
651.60 


STATEMENT NO. 3 (Cont'd) 


8I 


Assessment on 
» Behalf of Ре | 
Рег Сариа United Farm Total Received 
July 1, 1973 July 1, 1971 Workers July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
to to July 1 to to to 
June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 Dec. 31, 1973 June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 


Letter Carriers, National Association ot 181,582.80 136,187.10 6,052.76 197,635.56 136,187.10 
Longshoremen's Association AFL-CIO, Inter 
t ie 16.815.20 14,014.50 1,723.12 15,538.32 74,014.50 
Ma and Aerospace Workers, Interna 
Association of 620,518.00 1,098,223.00 56,671.12 677,249.12 1,098,223.00 
Mai ice of Way Employes, Brotherhood oí 84,975.20 85,707.60 5,69: 90,670.48 85,707.60 
Mar ite and one Pi Rubber 
: yers, Tile and Marble Setters Help 
Terrazo Helpers, International As- 
1 ot 16,802.10 7,200.30 960.12 17,762.22 7,200 
nd Shipbuilding Workers of Amer 
al Union of 26,706.90 27,902.70 2,290.64 28,997.54 27,902.70 
igineers’ Bene Association, Na 
24,480.00 24 480.00 816.00 25,296.00 24,480.00 
Maritime Union of ca, National 12. 000.00 38.500.00 1.400.00 13.400,00 28 500.00 
Meat Cutters and Workmen of Nort} 

America, Amal 532,425.80 550,522.50 54,707.80 37,133.60 550,522.50 
Mec} ics Educational Society of America 0.000.00 26,500.00 2 000.01 22 000.00 26,500.00 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Allied 

Workers, AFL-CIO, International 12,084.10 10,514.50 1,058.64 13,142.74 10,514.50 
Molders and Allied Workers Union, AFL-CIO 641,000.00 60,000.00 

International 60,000.00 60,000.00 1,000.00 
Musicians, American Federation of 255,172.00 128,639.70 8,311.72 263,483.72 128,639.70 
Newspaper Guild, The 3.00 29,088.40 2,164.00 33,667.00 29,088.40 
Office and Professional Employees Interna 

tional Union 88,497.30 88 900.40 6,007.52 94,504.82 88,900.40 


Oil. Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna 

tional Union 174,112.60 174,637.30 11,512.84 185,625.44 174,627.30 
Painters and Allied Trades of the United 

States and Canada, International Brother 
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STATEMENT NO. 3 (Cont'd) 


Assessment on 


Behalf of 


Per Capita United Farm Total Received 
July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 Workers July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 

to to July 1 to to to 
June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 Dec. 31, 1973 June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 
hood of 208,325.00 275.00 6,410.00 214,735.00 176,275.00 
Paperworkers International Union, United 435,299.80 ‚905,20 30,307.80 165.607.60 328.905.20 
Pattern Makers League of North America 2.000.00 ? 000.00 800.00 12 800.00 12,000.00 


Plasterers' and Cement Masons' International 
Association of the United St: н 
ada. Operative 74,400.00 60,000.00 8,160.00 82,560.00 60,000.00 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, United Asso 


tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of 273,360.00 273,36000 9,112.00 282 472.00 273,360.00 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 600.00 эчу ә Tu ES 600.00 0- 
Postal Workers Union, American 291,754.40 277,783.70 19,417.32 311,171.72 277,783.70 
Pottery and Allied Workers, International 

Brotherhood of 19,708.80 20,352.20 656.96 20,365.76 20,352.20 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers Union 

of North America, International Plate 240.00 480.00 0— 240.00 480.00 
Printing and Graphic Communications Union, 

International 93,888.50 126,189.20 ا‎ 93,688.50 126,189.20 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of 

North America, International 30,784.90 —0— 4,116.00 34,900.90 —0-- 
Professional and Technical Engineers, Interna 

tional Federation of 16,370.50 16,134.26 1,062.92 17,433,42 16,134.26 
Radio Association, American 996.00 996.00 33.20 1,029.20 996.00 
Railway Carmen of the United States and Can- 

ada, Brotherhood of 77,382.00 62,238.30 6,832.60 84,214.60 62,238.30 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 

Handlers, Express and Station Employes, 

Brotherhood of 147,872.70 193,120.80 18,212.16 166,084.86 193,126.80 
Railway Supervisors Association, American 6,897.80 7,127.90 438.04 7,335.84 7,127.90 
Retail Clerks International Association 708,467.30 671,145.78 46,354.68 754,821.98 671,145.78 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 115,640.80 1' 889.00 —0— 115,649.80 159,889.00 


STATEMENT NO. 3 (Cont'd) 


Assessment on 
: Behalf of 
Per Capi United Farm Total Received 
July 1, 1973 July ‚974 Workers July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
to July 1 to to to 
June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 Dec. 31, 1973 June 30. 197 June 30, 19 


Per Capita 


July 1, 1973 July 
to 
June 36,1974 June 
Train. D patcher А \ 
Transit Unie \ 1 24 
Transport Worker 1 Du 
Transportation 1 | سج‎ 
Typographical 1 n, | r " 
Uph: rers’ | 1 I 1 
Amer 1 
Utility W rs | ۲ А 
Wt rs of A rica, I f 
Yar Amer R 
Total received 
Accrual adjustments 
Add 
nd Internatior Ur r 1 Or 
‹ I per 
Less 
Per pita 1 і І М 
nd International Ur 10 
ig Committee at beg к of | 1,29 
Total per capita taxes, National and 
International Unions and Organiz- 
mg Committee $] 2,608.19 817,02 
Allocation of total per capita taxes 
General Fund 15,402,434.30 $15,89 
Special Purposes Fund 1,100,173.89 1.1 
&1‹ 02,608.19 $17.0 


The a 


1 
to 


STATEMENT NO. 3 (Cont'd) 


1975 


United I 


July 
Dec. 21 


1 


Assessment о 


Behalf of 


irm 
Workers 


to 


July 


1 


to 


June 


Received 
July 


1, 
to 


1975 


STATEMENT NO. 4 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNION EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING ORGANIZING DRIVES) 


Subsidies 
July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 


to to 
June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 


Farm Workers of Am 


STATEMENT MO 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENT OF REGIONAL OFFICES" EXPENSES 


Totals Salaries Travel Expenses Office Maintenance 
July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, 
1973 to 1974 to 1973 to 1974 to 1973 to 1974 to 1973 to 1974 to 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 39, 
1975 1974 1975 1974 1975 1974 1975 
Region 


R9 
49 
6 


64 
$3,359,130.18 $3,21 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements. 


STATEMENT NO. 6 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


July 1, 1973 


to 
June 30, 197 


Executive offices 


Total executive offices 


Accounting 


Total accounting 


Information Systems and Data Processing 


aries 


Travel « 


Total information systems and 
data processing 


Library 
Salari 
Trave 
Supp 
Books and 


Other 
Total library 


File room and switchboard 
Supplies 


Other 
Total file room and switchboard 


Reproduction and mailing 
Salaries 
Printing 
Rental equipment 


July 1, 1974 
to 
June 30, 1975 


STATEMENT N 


STATEMENT NO. 7 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND COMMITTEI 


July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
to to 
June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 


ranization and field services 


Total organization and field ser 


Public relations 


Total public elatio 


Publications 


Total publications 


Research 


© 
Tr 


\ 


Tota! research 


STATEMENT NO. 7 (Cont'd) 


July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
to to 
June 30, 1974 June 30, 1975 


Education 
Salaries 
T vel expenses 
Printing 


Subscriptions 


nterences 1 105 
Labor Studies Center 1 000 
Scholarship program 15,100.) ‚750 
Other 1 3,991.3 


Total education 


Social insurance 
Salaries 
Travel expense 
Printing 
Subscriptions 
Pamphlets 
Conferences 
Other 


Total social insurance 


expenses 


Subscriptions 


Total legislative 


Legal 


> 1 

Travel expenses 
Subscription 
Attorneys' fees 
Other 


Total legal 


International affairs 
Salaries 
Travel expense 
Printing 
Subscriptions 
Pamphlets 
Conferences 
Consultants’ fees and expenses 


Other 


Total international affairs 


STATEMENT ХО. 7 (Cont'd) 


July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
to to 
June 30, 1971 June 30, 1975 
Urban affairs 
131,818.20 
1,406.€ 


iterences 


Other 
Total civil rights 


Community services 
Sal S 
Travel expense 
Printing © 
Subscriptions 
Supplies 
Pamp! lets 
Conferences 


Other 
Total community services 


Committee on Political Education 
Salaries 764,48! 870,065 
Travel expen : 147,288.81 
Print 5 94.986. 
Subscriptions 3,5: 3,215 
Supplies 9,902.3: 11,0622 
Telephone and telegraph 3,63 13,982 
Postage 36,61 32,106.42 
F*_ld offices 32,366.35 29,146.50 
Consultants’ fees and expense 000 (15,654.57) 
Pamphlets 447. 
Educational Fund 50,000 600,000.00 
Matching funds for State political 
education activity 9,998 99,165.08 
Other 1,437. (1,158.25) 
Total Committee on Political 
Education 3.8: 1,884,196.29 
Total headquarters expenses, 
other departments $6, ‚828.06 $6,819,920.22 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements 
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STATEMENT NO. 8 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES, 

OTHER СЕ RAL EXPENSES 


July 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 
to to 
June 30,1974 June 30, 1975 


Contribut 1 { OF 15.000.00 


AFL-CIO Morte: 


iries 46,997.12 


Miscellaneous 
Totals 


STATEMENT NO. 9 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
STATEMENT OF DIRECTLY 


CENTRAI 


LABOR AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 
AFFILIATED LOCALS AND 
BODIES EXPENSES 

July 1, 1973 


to 
June 30, 1974 


July 1, 1974 
to 

June 30, 1975 

56.396 80 


13.163.98 


Totals 


),145.6‹ 
npanying 1 


tatements 


STATEMENT NO. 10 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRI AL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF DEFENSE FUND IN( OME, 
EXPENSES AND BALANCES 


July 1, 1973 
to 
June 30, 1974 


July 1, 1974 


to 
June 30, 1975 


S89 967 97 


ne 30, 1975) 


nd of period (Note 1) 


80,925.00 101,400.00 
$ 982,824.77 

Defense Fund or Local Union 

CIO. Defense Fund receipts : 

Y +} 


824.77 


dire ted with the 
ts are recorded 
1. Therefore , the Def 
at June 30, 1975. represents a lial 1 
nd and is reflected as such in the balance sheet 
ind (Statement No. 1) 


d disburseme 
[ Organizatior nse 


lity 


companying notes are an interral part of these financial] statements 
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STATEMENT NO. 11 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF SPECIAL PURPOSES FUND INCOME 
EXPENSES AND BALANCES 


Julv 1, 1973 July 1, 1974 


to 


to 


June 30, 1971 June 30, 1975 


Income 


Per 


Total income 


Expenses 


Respiratory Disea 
Energy Policy Task 
Federacion de Sindicatos d« 
Trabajadores Nortenos de 
Honduras (Hurricane Fifi 


2.000 
500 


1.000 


› 0600.00 


5.000,00 


100,00 


5.000.00 


10,000.00 


STATEMENT ХО. 11 (Cont'd) 


July 1, 
to 
June 30 


Na 
М; 
Ма 
Ха 


ZALAZ 


000.0 
50 
00 


1,000.0 


STATEMENT NO, 11 


July 1 
to 
Tune 30 


AMERICAN FEDE): ATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


Th« Federat on record its tray 
group of accounts, Receipt | 
Кипа аге гесога‹ 
Defense and Spe 


General Fund. 


Plant and equipment—Depre 


1 y 


ling 
niture and fixt 


B 
F 


Marketable securities М: 


t 


cost 


Income taxes 


under Section 


PENSION PLAN 


COMMITMENTS 


The Federation is providing the funding for the 
and construction of the AFL-CIO Labor Studies Cente eC 
in Silver Spring, Maryland. Contracts unde} consider: 
addition to contracts previously signed vith the architect, gen 
eral contractor and others, provide for approximately $1,400.- 
000.00 of costs in addition to the $3,531,261.02 incurred as of 
June 30, 1975. 

The Federation has obtained i $5,500,000.00 line of credit for 
the purpose of financing the construc tion of the addition to its 
Headquarters building and the renovation of the Labor Studies 
Center. As of June 30, 1975, $4,000,000.00 of this amount has 
been drawn, leaving a balance available of $1,500,000.00. 


ASSESSMENT 
On Mav 15 


4 
( T 


January 1 
to June 30 
1973 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR AFL-CIO FUNDS 
FOR ISRAEL-HISTADRUT 
t of the Mid.” 


the ( 


£50.000.00 d 


AFL-CIO STAFF RETIREMENT PLAN 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1975 AND 1974 
1975 1974 
Receipts: 


( 


Total receipts 


Dishursements 


T 
1 


ЕНА 


rance ex] 


Total disbursements 


Excess of receipts over disbursements 
Balance, beginning of year 


Balance, end of vear 


AFL-CIO STAFF RETIREMENT PLAN 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 
YEARS ENDED JUNI 1975 AND 1974 


( Continued) 


Fac« Market 
Valu« Valu« Cost 

Assets comprising balance at 

June 30, 1975 


Funds into which assets are allocated at June 30, 1975 
n t 120.964 82 


I 


AFL-CIO STAFF RETIREMENT PLAN 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1975 AND 1974 
Summary of Accounting Policies 


W етеп? | 


Contributions and Equity Accounts 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS PAID MEMBERSHIP 


j j j j | һе AFL-( 


OF 


ec 
Worke 
Allied W 
al I 
a 
al 1 
fN 


Fe 


& Er 


Commu 


Thousands of Members 
Organizations 


leration of 
AFL-CIO, Americs 
rkers, Interns 


ty 


Organization 
International Union 
Association, 
International Assoc 


Railway Patrolmen's 
Railway Supervisors 
Retail Clerks 


iation 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store L 
loofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers 
and Composition 


Rubber, Cork, 
School 


Seafarer 


d Plastic 
Supervisors 
ion of North A 


Linoleum 
Administrat: 
International 


Empl 


Worke 
Organizing 


American 


nion 


Association, United 


rs of America, 


mer 


Service yees International Union, AFL- 
Sheet Metal Workers Interr | Association 
Shoe Workers of America od 
Siderographers, interns ciation of 
Signalmen of America d Railroad 


Special Delivery Mes 
Stage Emy ‹ 


States and Canada, 


engers, The National 
Moving Picture Ma 
Internatior 
Munici 


f America, 


and 
and 


State, Count 


E тріоуеє A 
nited 
: trotypers', and |} 
Allied Products Wor 
Association of N 
and Allied Appliance Work 
] Electric Railway Employes { 
n's Union of North America 
American Federation of 
Engineers, American Federatior 
Telegraph Workers, United 
Textile Workers of America, U 
tile Workers Union of America 
bacco Workers International Unior 
ers Association, Americar 
Amalgamated 
ice Employees of America 
Work of America 
rtation-Communication Employee 
ortation Union, United 
Union, International 
International Union 
rkers Union of America 
Craftsman d Worker f Nor 
Wea Protective Association, Americar 


Steelwor 
Stereotyper k 


m 


Stone and 


nited 


3 


ب ب ب ب ب ب ب م 


= 


of America, Interr 
f America, Railroac 
'otals 

Directly Affiliated Local Unions 


Grand Totals 


| Allianc 


of North 


Association of 
hine Operators of 
e of Theatr 1 
merican Fed:rati 
ers Union, 
ited 


erica, U 


America, J seymen 


ers of North 


\merica, Amalgamate 


United 
Committee, 


America 
d 


1959 


Thousands of Members 
1961 1963 1965 1967 


í 6 í F 
4 41 4 
188 
f ۷ 


i H 4 4 
62 50 45 
55 469 1 y т 


1969 
аа 


1971 


n є 
555 58 f 
Д 1 
ht 
1 1 


membership « 


Yugust 16 


the AFL-CIO at the 


Cleaning and Dye House Worke 
Laundry Workers Internatior 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, W. o'usemen and Helpers of America, Inte: 


Auditing Department 


The AFL-CIO Auditing Department is charged with the re- 


sponsibilitv of seeing that directly ical unions maintain 
the AFL-CiO Rules 


their financial records in conformity w 
Governing Directly Affiliated Local Unions and the AFL-CIO 
Codes of Ethical Practices, and perform ann audits of the 
accounts of each local union. 

The audit of directly affiliated local unions is made in accor- 


dance with generally accepting auditing standards and include 


such tests of accounts of the local unions and other auditing pro- 
cedures as we consider necessary in the circumstances. 


In order to insure the proper recording and reporting of finan- 


isactions by the local unions, and to lem assis- 


І 

tance in reporting requirements of the various government 
ager ‘ies they are furnished with standard accounting forms. As 
new reporting requirements have been ii ed on our directly 
affiliated local unions we have supplied them with guidance in 
conipleting the required reports 

The cooperation of the officers of direct \ affiliate l ocal unions 
has been excell: i 


smoothly with our audit program. 


nt, and their assistance has enabled us to proceed 


Defalcations—Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
AFL-CIO auditors during the period 1, 1973 through 
June 30, 1975 found that two local unions : guilty of financial 
irregularities and for f: AFL-CIO 
Constitution, the Rules Governing Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions and the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practices, The officers 


of these local unions who we re found responsible for these irreg- 


Hure to comply with 


ularities were immediately removed from office. The bonding 
company was notified of these financial irregularities and where 
immediate recovery was not obtained from the officers re- 
sponsible, a claim filed. 

The total amount of defalcations 
amounted to $3,289.80. Immediate re 
the guilty officer in one instance in tl 
the bonding company was so notified. 
claim was filed with the bonding compa 
$120.00 and they made full restitution. 


vo local unions 

received from 
of $3,169.80 and 
nd defalcation a 
he amount of 


Defalcations—State and Loca! Central Bodies 
During the period July 1, 1973 to June 30. 1975 one defalcation 
concerning a former officer was disclosed in the amount of 


$168.68. The bonding company was notified of this shortage and 
the guilty officer made full restitution. 


Trusteeships—Directly Affiliated Local 1 nions 


Under date of July 1, 1974, President Meany, p suant to the 
powers vested to him by the Constitution of the AFL-CIO and 
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f the AFL-( tules Governing Directly Affiliated 
эте! Workers Union Y 21538, AFL- 
well, Oklahoma na 'esnip in order to assure 


dissolution of the local union and d ition of its 


Haced 


Trusteeships—State and Local Central Bodies 
voted to uphold the Executive Council's 


the Colorado Labor Council 


ounci!l was 


bodie 


Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
mstitution and the К s Governing Directly 
Unions | vide tni е Integrity of each 
| | | апа 
\ unions can 
national or 
be made 
he type of 
mai union con- 


ccordance 1 | estal | 0 and procedures. 


presel ved. 


11 r 
i focal unions 


July 1, 1973 

bership of 4,548 

unions. The trans- 

effectuated pur- 

ting procedures. The desire of t local union mem- 
active participation i he fairs of a national or 
al union having activ 


theirs was responsible 


> 4] 
y tner 


During the same ре! od 9 dire ly al liated local unions with 


a membership of 407 disbanded, 1 ıl union disaffiliated and 


29 Directly Affiliated il ilons who were pre ly affiliated 
with the International Un of U d 'wery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distill irs, The 1973 ivention revoked 
the certificate of affiliat і 11 nternational union on the 


recommen 


a que 
ocal unions merged. Charters e issued during this period to 


On June: 95 3 : irectlv affiliated local unions 

ith à membership of 

On July 30, 1975 the Executive C icil considered a report of 
a subcommittee dealing with minimum dues of Directly Affiliated 
Local Union members 


Upon the conclusion of such consideration it determined that 
effective November 1, 1975 each Directh Affiliated Local Union 
shall collect membership dues of not less th: i 11: ($6.00) 


per month per member. 
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State and Local Central Bodies 
As of June 30, 1975 there were 50 State Centra dies, one 


Commonwealth Central dy and 9 Local Central Bodies in 
^ 


existence. During the period July 1, 197: 30, 1975, 2 


) 
Central Bodies were granted 1a FS, ( al li - me rged 


thereby forming 1 С 
nized, 26 amended 


EN ES 
ATL с? сю 


Changes in the Executive Council 


Resignation of Vice President A. Philip Randolph 


The Executive Coun il, 


1 1 


and aecepted wi 
Philip Randolph 
Brotherhood of 
served his mem 


of justice, equalit 


1 


perseveran 


retirement 


August 1974 meeting, received 
icnation of Vice President A 


1 


un: As President of the 
Vice President Randolph 
i To the cause 
brought determination, 
extend to him, on 

| and economic 
appreciation 

health in his 


Election of Vice President С. L. Dellums 


In conformity with the authority 
incil, Article V 


incil at 


p 
I 


neeting on 


resident « 


onferred upon the Execu- 


6 of the AFL-CIO Constitution, 
ist 6, 1974, elected C. L. Del- 


Sleeping Car Porters. 


Death of Vice President John F. Griner 


1974 
John 


employees. His 


had served so ably, | 


п F. Griner, wh 
tive Council since 1969. As 
of Government En 


contributions to the 


our ranks our distinguished 
a member of the Execu- 
American Federation 

2, he made significant 


federal 


ut to the trade uni 


Election of Vice President Francis 8. Filbey 
In conformity with the authority conferred upon the Executive 


Council, Article V, 


council], at its 


Filbey, President of the America: 
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Section 6 of the AFL-CIO Constitution, the 


6, 1974, elected Francis S. 


Postal Workers Union. 


Death of Vice President Joseph A. Beirne 


Our good friend and distinguished colleague, Jo eph A. Beirne, 
was taken from our ranks on Labor Day 1974 after a lifetime of 
service to the labor ovement. He had been a member of the 
Executive Counc l since the founding of the An еги Fedei a- 
tion of Labor and Congres f Industrial Organizations in 1955. 

Vice President Beirne not only "атар oned the cause of work 
ers in his union, the Communi s Workers of America, but 
helped extend the benefits of inionism at America 
as secretary-treasurer of the American Institute for Free Labor 
De velopr ient. He y i ing spirit of American labor's par 
ticipation in community aff: and ved ; the first labor 
president of United Way of America. ! 'sident Beirne was 

| le unionist у well and truly served his fellow 
man. 
Election of Vice President Glenn E. Watts 
In conformity with the authorit conterred upon the 
section 6 of the AFL-CIO 
November 7, 1974, elected 
Communications Workers of 


Mergers of International Unions 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union— 
Cigarmakers International Union of America 


The Executive Council. а 3 Aug 1974 meeting, was ad- 
vised that by action of a cial venti Id March 23, 1974, 
the Cigarmarkers In itional Union hed y i to merge with 
the Retail, Whol and partm Store Union. Further, at 


Its conventicn, held Jur 3-4, 1974, dele t to the Retail, 


Wholesale and Department Store Union nvention had, by unan- 


Imous ас n, votec to ap 


р 
] f with the under- 
anding that t] irisd n grant of tl garmakers Inter- 

national Union, i со; d by the AF ‚ IS now a part of 

the jurisdi | gra f th til, Wholesale and Department 

Store 'urt] | that approval of this 

er change in the jurisdiction 


e and Department Store Union. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada—Window Glass Cutters League of America 
Executive Co incil was officia 
‘lass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
anada and the Window Glass Cutters League of America has 
een consummnted as of August 1, 1975 with th« understanding 
hat the jurisd;ction of the merged organization will be not more 
than the jurisdiction held heretofor by the two orga- 
ions. The ne me of the merged organization will be the Glass 
, 


ое Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 


New Department 


Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO 


1 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment 


tino f the 


› mee 


pared sam 
late 1969. Alt] 
ourth уел! 
materialize | an increase in members 
n 1969 toa p mt membership in exci 
ever, the 1; SİX mths of 1975 


The subcommi nade financial 


кк 


Internal Disputes Plan 


IO Inter: 


plaints о! 
aent's Offic 


was a OIIOW 


1972 
1973 
1974 


January 


sanctions Imposed 


conveation =xecutive Council ap 
А ( {1 | | rations to develop 
ippermost at any 
і ties.” The 

on than 

2 obli 

recogn 


ing as 


ing the ade} was renamed 
Departmen rganizat \! “ield Service Phe staff 
functior of t l and li ! al body coordinating 

fice were th i | ! which was also 
charged with maint: ng liaison with all other AFL-CIO depart 
ments and with developing regular, ef ve working relation 
hips between AFL-CIO regional directors and all other AFL-CIO 


1 
fie 


‘Ici operations The ригр‹ i 1 r Was, simply, to 


ntegrate the department moi losely w ıe general work of 
пе federation and то equip t to erve ire "ull: needs of 
all sectors of the labor movement. 

Implementation of the reorganization program was begun at 
the February 1974 Executive Council meeting with appointment 


4 


of a director, designation of a deputy director and headquarters 
assistants, consolidation of regions and selection of regional direc- 
tors. Thus, the essential first stages of restruc turing and staffing 
have been completed along the lines recommended to the Execu- 
tive Council by its Standing Committee on Organization. 

In March 1974 the newly appointed regional directors came to 
the Washington headquarters for full orientation as to the new 
functions, directions and plans for the department. Discussions 
were held with President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer Kirkland 
and their chief assistants as well as with the heads of each 
AFL-CIO department and with other key headquarters person 
nel. Other sessions were arranged with representatives of the 
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ian Resources 
n American 
Government, 
the cope of 


al directors, 


Councii at 


( ев has De 
nent The fic а 

to headquar 

rming them 

past, members of the 
nvolved with central 
ivement in 
¿nt part of the 

ith other federa 
1 is especialiy true 
COPE, Legislative, 
Civil Rights, Social 
Departments 

informed of all 
decisions of the council 
ve been made for a con- 
the regional offices 
of field staff 

AFL-CIO 


{У 


department had a trial ru 
directors were asked 
ajor city central 
pending trade bill 
of further loss of 


acted, the response 
issue as excel 
made b 7 1 directors and 
the Energy Tran portation Security 
10,000 maritime jobs. The bill 
by the President. 
case resulted in the 
\ experience was worth 
s and the central bodies for 
і i l l | legislative priorities. It is cle 
that in order t ‘rious impact on important national 
tion, better coordination, improved knowledge of the issues 
mpro\ lialogue with senators and representatives back 
el, union leadership will be necessary. 
emphasizing the importance of letter 
members as well as visits by union 
oft 


{ction Program 


the r« pot 
In preparing 
In re ponse, 41 
activitic to create 
Action Program 
followed 
ne) 
a manpower 
placement. In 
sponsored 
Program 
Many › 4 nave as | › A tv gor 
ern? inem 
(с. At 
f these conference pol al leaders w \ 1 to hear 
the AFL-CIO program olitical leaders have 


a 


a result tat 


The AFL-CIO egional offices and staf lave | n alerted to 
work with our state and central bodie 1 a continuous effort to 
keep this overriding economii priority in forefront. 


Directly Affiliated Local Unions 


The responsibility for administering the Directly Affiliated 
Local Unions has been її orporated as part of the function of 
the Department of Organization and Field Services 

At the time of the merger of the AFL-CIO there were R44 


DALUs with a combined membership of 181, 


presentiv 143 remaining t! men rship « 


140. There are 
$ T 6,941 
The issuance of new DALU charters has « irtually ceased, with 
the exception of the chartering of 28 former Brewery Workers 
locals with an approximate membe rship of 11,000. DALUs are 
generally showing an increased inclination to seek affiliation with 
national and international union wenty-six DALUSs trans 


ferred their affiliation in 1974. As of May 1975, six have trans- 
ferred with four others in the process of transferring. 


Bicentennial 


In coniunction with the AFL-CIO Department of Education, 
the Department of Organization and Field Services is helping the 
labor movement present organized labor's historical role in the 
growth and welfare of America for the bicentennial. 

Each of the eight AFL-CIO regions has designated a field rep- 
rasentative to serve as liaison with all elements of organized labor 
in the regica on bicentennial programs that highlight labor's 
contribution. Those regional representatives came to Washington 
in mid-1974 to attend a week-long orientation program at the 
Labor Studies Center designed to acquaint thé with the aims 
and procedures of the Bicentennial Committee and to prepare 
them to assist central bodies and local bicentennial committees 
in the development of suitable programs. 

A number of such programs are in the formative state and 
several, in the nature of pilot programs, have been completed. 
The program held in Louisville, Kentucky, in July 1974, with full 
involvement of our field staff in the region, received nationwide 
attention. 


State and Local Central Bodies 


During the past two years, increased efforts have been made 
to maintain regularly scheduled contact with central bodies, es- 
pecially the smaller organizations. Regional directors have in- 
structed their staffs to attend local central body meetings on a 
regular basis. Direct assistance has been provided to local cen- 
tral bodies in such activities as obtaining new affiliates, revising 
constitutions, establishing committees necessary for carrying out 
central body programs, training new officers, and generally help- 
ing the smaller local central bodies pursue AFL-CIO policies and 
objectives. 

In the months immediately preceding the 1974 election, a n..m- 
ber of the field staff were engaged in voter registration and get- 
out-the-vote programs of state and local central bodies. The level 
of such assistance to central bodies under the reorganized struc- 
ture exceeds all previous efforts. In addition, the Department of 
Organization and Field Services acted as a clearinghouse for 
campaign reform legislation at the state level. 

Four state labor councils requested and received staff assis- 
tance for their legislative programs. There is the anticipation of 
expanding this form of special assistance, especially to smaller 
state labor councils. 

During early 1975, 16 state central bodies were requested to 
submit testimony at local hearings of the U.S. International 
Trade Commission. Their participation was coordinated by the 
headquarters staff and regional directors. 
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As in past years, state central bodies were requested to sponsor 
a trip to Washington, D.C. for state winners of essay contests on 
the Employment of the Handicapped. Forty-three states con- 
ducted these contests. Winning high school students came to 
Washington, D.C. as guests of the respective state labor councils. 

Since the last convention, the number of local central bodies 
has increased from 739 to 748. Du ing calendar years 1973 and 


1971, the number of local unions affiliated with state central 


d from 21,667 to 26,118—a net gain of 1.751 local 

he same period, the number of members affiliated 

d from 7,210,722 to 8,014,390—a net 

ncreases are highly significant in view 

of the downward economic trend in 1974. Affiliations with state 

and local central bodies have steadily increased since 1972. The 

need for improvement remains, however, and efforts will con- 
tinue in this endeavor. 

In recent statements the Executive Council has expressed 
awareness of the numerous contributions state and local central 
bodies make through their varied programs and activities. Their 
contribution in obtaining state legislation vital to the needs of 
the affiliates’ members warrants increased support in the form 
of increasing the number of local unions affiliated with central 
bodies. 

In this period of high unemployment the need for strong and 
effective central labor ec incils becomes more urgent than ever. 
That fact was noted wy the AFL-CIO General Board jin its 
"Action Program to Put America Back to Work" when it specifi- 
cally pointed to those bodies as the vehicle for implementing 


manpower programs at the loc: evei and for assuring prompt 


delivery of social services to the unemployed. 
As noted earlier, the department not only has broadened its 
activities working with other departments at headquarters, but 


| | 1 
also nas ade new € 


m: Fata 4 


ts to work with such allied organiza- 
tions as the APRI, LCLAA, Frontlash and Concerned Seniors for 
Better Government. These organizations work with central bod- 
ies, especially in voter registration and get-out-the-vote. Field 
staff have been given specific assignments to work with local 
chapters of these organizations and especially to strengthen the 
relations between these chapters and the local central bodies. 

The department has been given responsibility for servicing the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council Subcommittee on state and central 
local bodies. Its major current concern is to improve the level 
of affiliation with these central bodies. 


nm 
! 


ie average affiliation rate throughout the country is soi 

what less than 60 percent. A significant improvement in affi 

tion would contribute to the increased effectiveness of state and 
local central bodies. Better financial resources would enable cen- 
tral bodies to do more and in some cases migiit make possible 
full-time staff. Effectiveness of a state or local central body is 
bound to be influenced by increased participation and by the fact 


5 


nce they have. 
pro lem the 

np effective 
serious attention, 


s in itself a 


ities 
efforts to increase 
far too low a level. 
ibcommittee on Cen- 
or item on its agenda. 
vith that subcom 
{г ) 


е 2 


f field services, AFL-CIO 
rional e become increasingly in- 
lved with state and loca ntral bodies and with other AFL- 


) department: rat closer working relationship 
The Department of Organization 

to continue to explore ways of imple- 
l's reorganization program so as to 
lies integral parts of the 


Organizing Activities 


] convention has been traumatic in 
f th« 
. The 
that could be « 
| in times of severely depressed economic condi- 
readily exploited by employers determined to frustrate 
employees’ organizing desires. All of this could have an 
ting effect upon the organizing process. 


tting factor aris f the common 


easy, but every union representative with orga 
ties recognizes that such factors influence how workers react in 
organizing circumstances. 
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While final offi u 11 I m the National Labor Relations 
Board are not available foi he period Ince the previous AFL- 
CIO convention, Departi ent of Organization and Field Services 
data, however, discloses that AFL-CIO unions won approxima 
6,000 NLRB repi nt: т elei n overing over 152.000 em- 
plovees in the rough November 1974, Out- 


| 7 
> procedures, AFL-CIO affiliates won add 


card-check or other forms o 


1 | 
eriod tobe! 


volunta › on » М e, ІП e area of public employment, 


membership gains continued to be ub tantial 

In a recent appearance before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committees NLRB Chai in Betty Murphy declared that her 
agency was entering its 41st year with the largest case intake 
since its inception, and with a growing backlog. She anticipated 
for fiscal year 1976 an increase in hoth representation cases and 
infair labor practice cases—twice as many of the latter. She 
then commented on “the sharp increase in unfair labor practice” 
cases the board currently was receiving, verifying the observa- 
tion with statistics showing that through March 1975 the board 
has experienced an increase of 13.6 percent above the actual fiscal 
year 1974 level. In the first nine months of fiscal 1975, 2,700 
more unfair labor practice cases were filed than during the same 


period in the previous year. 
Employer unfair labor practices traditionally account for the 
bulk of such cases—over the years accounting for approximately 


80 percent of those resulting in issuance of complaints. The dra- 
matic increase Mrs. Murphy described very likely reflects an 
employer response to the economic downturn. Employers appar- 
ently consider this a time to intensify a counter-organizing pro- 
gram by exploiting the fears of job loss. 

As the number of unfair labor practices rises, the concern of 
unions over the board's performance in investigation of these 
cases also rises. With increasing insistence, those bearing respon- 
sibility for organizing are voicing criticism of the quality and 
adequacy of those investigations. 

Union criticism of the board is not limited to unfair labor prac- 
tice cases. A number of board decisions in recent years dealing 
with issues related to elections have generated dissatisfaction 
among union leadership. At the time of this report great concern 
was being expressed over a decision that eroded the policy the 
board had followed for some years in assuring some measure 
of access by employees to factual material in the pre-election 
period, Years of union effort to get board agreement to take 
stronger measures to provide an election atmosphere untainted 
by coercion and intimidation finally has resulted in the require- 
ment that employers furnish a list of bargaining unit membe 
the so-called Excelsior list. Now the board has taken a backward 
step and has limited its insistence on comp ce with the require- 
ment. 

Incidents of this sort suggest the type of board practices 


that have caused a number of unions to request the Department 
of Organization and Field Services to act as a collecting and 
coordinating center for a program aimed at overseeinz the 
board's operations, both at the top level and in the field, and to 
bring about necessary changes in the law. Several conferences 
of organizing directors of AFL-CIO unions have been held in 
response to those requests and an informal subcommittee of 
those directors is working with = Director of the Department 
of Organization and Field Services along the lines suggested. 

In August 1974 the NLRB was given jurisdiction, through 
congressional action, over non-profit hospitals. As of February 
1975, AFL-CIO unions had won 101 elections at such medical 
facilities, winning bargaining rights for 7,500 employees. In the 
same period of time, 404 election petitions had been filed with 
the board and 253 unfair labor practice charges had also been 
ied. 

There are 1.7 million employees working in non-profit health 
care institutions. In its August 1974 statement, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council hailed the passane of legislation that had 
brought these workers under the National Labor Relations Act. 
The council instructed the Department of Organization and Field 
Services to provide assistance to AFL-CIO unions undertaking 
organizing campaigns for the benefit of these underpaid and 
exploited workers. 

In March 1975, the U.S. Civil Service Commission released an 
analysis of union recognition in the federal service for the period 
November 1973 to November 1974. It reported: “The statistics 
manifest a continuing acceleration in union-management nego- 
tiations. .. . Agreements have been negotiated in 213 additional 
recognition units, an increase of nine percent over 1973.” 

The report went on to state that 71 percent of all federal units 
are now covered by agreements, that the number of employees 
covered had increased by 18 percent to a new high of approxi- 
mately one million, or 49 percent of the total nonpostal work- 
force. In the postal service, 87 percent of the employees are 
covered by exclusive recognition agreements; for the nonpostal 
sector, similar o ents cover 57 percent. 

The report dealt for the first time with non-appropriated fund 
activities. There, too, increases were recorded both in general 
recognition and exclusive recognition agreements. The upward 
change in the number of agreements in the latter category was 
8 percent and 20 percent in the former. 

Membership growth has been continuing also in other parts 
` the publie employ ment sector. The latest data on unionization 
' state and local government employees released by the Bureau 
" Labor Stat stics, states that 814,000 state employees and 

"m 2.000 local government employees are union members. Mem- 

"hip growth has been so substantial in the last several 
ds that those figures are probably inadequate to reflect the 
current status of union membership at the state and local level. 
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Cooperative Organizing Programs 

Enlargement of the scope of responsibility for the department 
has not taken place at the expense of former areas of activity 
This is especially true regarding organizing. Since the restruc- 
turing of the department, its staff has continued vigorous pursuit 
of the long-standing mandate to provide assistance to AFL-CIO 


affiliates in their organizing mission. 
The department continues to assist AFL-( ТО affiliates to estab- 
lish and carry on cooperative organizing programs that pool the 


resources of the participating unions, diminis] competitive orga- 
| 1£ ! à | l ] 


nizing and make possible thi development of organiz 
1 


Ing 


ng 
hip 


grams carefully constructed under AFL-CIO sponsors 
underway in the following areas: 


Los Angeles-Orange Counties, California: Since the start of 
this program 12 years ago, over 275,000 employees have joined 
labor’s ranks as a result of successful campaigns instigated di- 
rectly by the program’s operations. 


Orlando, Florida: Originally centered in Tampa, the Florida 
AFL-CIO Cooperative Organizing program expanded to include 
the upper and central part of the state and early this year 
acceded to requests of the 12 participating unions to extend oper- 
ations on a state-wide basis, “from Boca Raton into the Pan- 
handle.” As of March 1975, the participating unions had won 78 
elections covering close to 20,000 employees. A number of local 
central bodies are cooperating with the state-wide program by 
establishing local volunteer committees. 

New Orleans, Louisiana: This program, less than two years 
old, has enlisted the participation of 25 unions Successes to date 
have numbered 6 out of 7 campaigns covering 1,300 employees. 
The unions also report a reduction in competitive organizing. 


Puerto Rico: In March 1975, representatives of 20 AFL-CIO 
unions met in San Juan to map plans for a cooperative organiz- 
ing program on that island, with a projected mid-summer launch- 
ing. 


Not all cooperative programs are geographical in their scope. 
Ten unions in the General Electric system banded together some 
years ago to form an informal cooperative organizing program 
for the employees of that corporate giant. In 1974, those unions 
deepened the cooperative concept by selecting a plant in Madi- 
sonville, Kentucky as a pilot effort at ioint-assistance in organiz- 
ing. With TUE as the petitioning union, IBEW, IAM, and the 
Steelworkers joined the AFL-CIO in assigning staff to work 
with TUE under direction of a coordinator appointed by the 
Department of Organization and Field Services. Their combined 
effort brought victory for the 1,100 workers, at that southern 
plant and pointed to the efficacy of this new dimension of coop- 
erative organizing. 
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Farm Workers 


The United Farm Workers Union continues its fight for the 
nf elf-d nination for farm worke1 in the fields of 
alifornia, the Southwest, and in Florida, the base of the migrant 
workers stream that moves up the East Coast 


After five years of strikes and boycotts, the Farm Workers 


w grape contra in 1970 in the Coachella and Central 
As those contra eared expiration in April 1973, the 
s, in collusion with the growers, introduced a new di- 
the uggle b: UFW units. The bitter battle 
it Meanv in the Executi 
previo mvention, continues. 

\ 1 UFW meml id been arreste папу 
assaulted, апа two murdered Pre sident Cesar Chavez c: alled off 
the on-site picketing as the union launched another nationwide 
grape and lettuce boycott. Striking farm worker families left 
'alifornia, fanning out over the country to relocate in major 
cities in the United үзү ss to carry on the struggle by coordi- 
nating and engaging in a national boycott operation. 

The boyeott чойе 700-800 UFW strikers working picketing 
ime am »rmarkets, door-to-door сапу: issing, spe: ing to local unions, 
chools, churches, central fe n and groups of people of good 
will who were willing to li sten. The АРЫ -CIO ne its 14 mil- 
lion members and their f: » boycott, and their 
esponse nos given dramatic proof the sense of union frater- 
ity that marks the family of AFL- CIO. 
The Department of Organization and Field Services staff has 
had vorkine +} nternationa mion contral 
and community gro ips helping to 
| ‘aising funds so that 


Boycott Activities 


ned 


and large s 1101 


The 21-month boycott of Farah slacks resulted in the company 
recognizing the Amalgamated Clothing Workers as bargaining 
agent for its employees. That boycott, triumphantly depicted in 
a special film shown to the delegates to the 1973 AFL-CIO con- 
vention, offered a prime example to thousands of unorganized 
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f Representative ort! h to initiate impeachment proceed 
n irainst hin 

That tatement foll wed one of the most tu! ent weeke nds 
n American history. On the previous Saturday night, October 
90. President Nixot roueht the constitutional cris known а 
“Watergate” to head. The convention statement recounted the 
situation: 

"In rapid succession, these events have taken place 


“The President demand 
ardson fire specia Watery 
ardson refused and resig 
Deputy Attorney General \ 
Ruckelshaus ré fused and was fired The Pre dent ordered his 
Solicitor General. Robert Н. Bork, to fire Cox, and Bork, now 


Acting Attorney General, complied. The President ordered the 


es of the special prosecutor, the Attorney 
General and the Deputy Attorney General—thereby, in effect 
taking possession of the Watergate evidence.” 
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anemic pick-up, 1 uting in 
amounts of idle ants and 
etivity improvements and 


budget 


tional production was not much different from the same period 
of 1972 

e Industry’s operating rate dropped to the lowest level since 

the end of World War II. Only about two-thirds of the manufac- 

turing capacity f manufacturing industries were utilized, 

according to the Federal Reserve Board, a decline of approxi- 

ince the summer of 1973. The operating rate 

ajor materials industries, such as steel and chemicals, 

25 percent in that period to 70.2 percent of productive 


amounts of idle productive capacity and 
interest rates, business was reducing its invest- 

, machines and equipment, The real volume of 
outlays started to decline after mid-1974; in 1975, 
expected to be in the neighborhood of 10 percent. 


ay continue through 1976, until businessmen are 
the increased output of expanded and modernized 
{ hi sold profitably. The decline in busi- 
ness investment hit industrial construction and the machinery 


industries. It can also adversely affect the pace of advancing 
productivity several vears in the future. 

e Interest rates on short-term loans moved down from the 
record peaks reached in the Spring and Summer of 1974, when 
the Federal Reserve, und he chairmanship of Arthur Burns, 

the economy оцей i \ evere tight-mone wringer. 
repetitior of the vious monetary crunch of the 
f 1969 and early 1970, although at а much higher 
However, rates on long-term loans fo 
ess expansion in the first half of 1975 
» their record peaks and acted as a deterrent to 

production and ei ovment, 
squeeze on state and 1 particularly 
from high interest payments, falling tax revenues and 
if unemployment resulted in layoffs of 
in services and postponed efforts to im 

ties and services. 
"itv was in an extreme financial crisis and other 
hat they were À imilar straits. New York’s 
‚ compounded by Administration indif > and Federal 
Reserve р added to many cities’ difficulties in floating 
bond issues, 

e Many busine s, as well as consumers and some cities, 
found themselves burdened in 1974 and the first half of 1975 
with large debts, falling incomes and the threat of impending 
bankruptev. Many of the nation's over-extended banks faced 
insolvency if payments on the huge business loans, extended in 
1973 and 1974, could not be met. 

e The pace of economic decline, which had attained frighten- 
ing momentum between September 1974 and March 1975, slowed 
down considerably in the second quater of the year. The sharp 
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drop of consumer income was cushioned by the automatic орега- 
tion of the unemployment insurance system, enactment of ex- 
tended unemployment benefits and the operation of supplemental 
unemployment benefit plans under the terms of some major col- 
lective bargaining agreements. 

e Although average unemployment benefits were less than 
$69 a week, total payments of $1.3 billion per month—including 
extended benefits—cushioned the sharp drop of wage and salary 
income. А small public-service employment program created 
about 300,000 jobs for the unemployed and provided an added 
cushion to the drop in workers' income. 

e Consumer after-tax income was given a substantial, tempo- 
rary lift by adoption of the $23 billion tax cut, most of which 
became effective on May 1, 1975, and most of it for low- and 
middie-income families. The distribution of $8.1 billion in tax 
rebates in May, combined with reduced withholding and other 
individual income tax reductions, added more than $10 billion 
to consumer incomes in the April-June quarter. This was to be 
followed by close to $3 billion in the third quarter and a similar 
amount in the final quarter of the year, fading to merely a $1.8 
billion tax reduction in the first half of 1976. This measure also 
provided $1.7 billion in payments to recipients of Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement benefits in the Spring quarter of 1975 
and $700 million in the first half of 1976 to workers whose earn- 
ings are too low to pay taxes. 

ө The boost to consumer income in the Spring of 1975 pro- 
vided some improvement in consumer confidence from the record 
low-point of the previous winter, although it was still at a very 
low level. This degree of improvement in consumer confidence 
was bolstered by the reduced pace of inflation during the first 
five months of 1975. These factors contributed to small increases 
in the real volume of retail sales, beginning in March, after a 
long period of decline. But most key parts of the economy— 
such as auto, steel and homebuilding—remained weak or declin- 
ing, while businesses were cutting their inventories and their 
investments in „lants and machines. 

These developments occurred in a weakened financial and 
international economic environment as a result of over six years 
of roller coaster economic trends, which had badly jolted most 
consumers, many businesses, banks and institutions, 

“Lax regulation and the pursuit of quick profits in the past 
decade,” the Executive Council noted on Nov. 7, 1974, “have 
weakened the banking system. This weakness has been compli- 
cated by the mushrooming growth of international banking 
operations—to 750 branches of U.S. banks abroad and 143 for- 
eign bank branches in the U.S. 

“The floating of the world’s major currencies, following two 
formal devaluations of the American dollar in 14 months, has 
been accompanied by gambling in foreign currencies, with losses 
J Lens uf millions of dollars and bank failures overseas, as well 
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as severe strains at home. Short-term investments 


funds in domestic and foreign commercial banks, : 
monev and de ( ече д economic acti 


nerability rica's over-extended 


Мено floating of the currencies lef 


international 
monetary der j array. The dangers in this disarray 


were aggravate | existence of large and unregulated 
Eurocur: 
billion in American dollars; the unregulated global operations 


of the multinational companies 


ency market of unknown size, including as much as $200 
and international banks: the 
sud wet in and extraordinarily sharp increase i ıe price of crude 

; the equally sudden and sharp rise in th uid assets of the 
major oil exporting areas, partit he rt f > sparsely 
settled Arab areas, such as Saudi Arabia and Rea: the lack 
of a comprehensive U.S. government energy розу and the 


absence of continuing U.S. leadership in rapidly developing a 
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and energy poli among the free veris major 


fad 


countries; the ever present threat of further oil 

ir embargo and additional increa in the price 

il: U.S. government regulation of tech- 

nologv and apital outflows; imports, exports and no effective 
K: gulation of Ls 

stration seeme termined to achieve a 

he bottom of the wo recessionary 

istration spokesmen 

l extension of unemploy- 

| n an enough, and little if 

vas necessary. The Administration empha- 

natural economic force a form of ec mic 

Administration also imposed a $2 per barrel 

| c1 1 threatened to deregul the 

and domestic crude oil from 


mid-1975, several factors appeared that raised the possi- 

of an aborted pick-up from the recession. The Federal 
under Arthur Burn's leadership, moved to counteract 

| ` the emergency tax cut which went into effect on 

reserves and raising interest rates. 

Атар-йоҥ E cartel announced that it would raise 
crude-oil prices. In combination with President Ford’s import 
duty and or ned de-control of “old oil and n: il gas prices, 
it could cost the economy as much as $40 billion in energy costs 
lus a rip pling-out impact on prices of fertilizer, food, petro- 
chemicals and most other goods. Large Russian grain purchases 
nt farm-product prices immediately and further Russian 
purchases, in the absence of government export controls, could 
send food prices soaring again. In addition, almost all of the 
emergency cuts in the lividual income tax were scheduled to 
terminate at the end of 1975, resulting in an automatic tax in- 
crease on Jan. 1, 1976, if the tax cuts were not extended. The 
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combination of such events, or a major part of them, could re- 
verse any upward momentum that may have developed by the 
end of 1975. 

The President and the Burns-Simon-Greenspan trio attempted 
to focus the attention of the countm and the 
size of the budget deficit, wh rich 
they created, in « 


Congress on the 
resulted from the recession 
rder to ward off additional measures to stimu- 
late t.e economy and create jobs, U nfortun: "e congressional 
majorities in the first-half of 1975 indicated, bv their votes on 
budget ceilings, that thei) basic 


g economic-policy views were 
hardly different from those of the 


Administration. 
пе Administration and staff expe rts of the con- 


gressional budget committees agreed that < uch policies will inevi- 
tably mean persistent high levels of unemployment for vears 


i 
into the future, Although these policies were adopted in the 
name of holding down the size of the federal budget deficit, per- 


а weak economy will mean 
year after vear of large federal deficits, di 


1 
receipts and the social costs of hich levels of 


sistently high unemployment and 
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e to inadequate tax 
unem 1mloyment . An 
recession will also mean 
and equipment, resulting 
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anemic pick-up from the 1973-1975 
'ontinued large amounts of idle plant 
in a weak upturt 

, 


in business investment in plants and machines 
and a merely slu 


1 
ggish advance in productivity 


Major Trends. 1973.1974 


On Feb. 23. 1973. the 
dangers of the restric 
the Administi ation a 


Ive Council called attention to the 
cles that were be ing installed by 
deral Reserve in th e weeks that 


followed the national} ns of Nove mber 197 . The council 
stated: “The Administration's proposed cuts of essential gov- 
ernment programs and predictions of a tightened monetarv psi- 
icy—with interest rates already moving un can bring a sub- 


stantial slowdown in the pace of the economy’s expansion, if 
they become a reality. Moreover, the probable slowing in 


the ris 
of consumer expenditures, which ассо 


'or ( lose to two-thirds 
of total national output, can add to the emergence of 
economic difficulties before th: end of t 


growing 
e year.” 

Through 1973, the council continued to point out the adverse 
effects of these restrictive policies, the declining trend of work- 
rs’ buying power after reaching a ak in October 1972 and 
he growing need for measures to reverse these trend 

On Oct. a 1973, the 10th Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO ad lopted a resol ее which declared: “The Adminis- 
tration's policies are producing a harp econon 
threatening a general rece ion, with producti 
rising unemployment.” 
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uc slowdown and 
on cutbacks and 


The longest and steepest recessionary decline since the 1930s 
started in November 1973. It took the Administrat 


on more than 
a year to admit that fact, and the ability of the le 


ling academic 
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“The energy crunch, which was superimposed on this weak- 

| , nfl: pressures, lay- 

ind reduced living 


interest rates 

72, quickly hitting the 

struction industry and adding to pressures on 

prices. From a 51% percent rate in the Fall, the prime interest 

rate, which commercial banks apply on loans to the major com- 

panies, reached 814 percent bv the f lowing July—the all-time 

record that previously prevailed between June 1969 and March 

1970. By September 18, it had soared to 10 percent, and then 

eased slightly to 834 percent toward the end of February 1974. 

In March, the Federal Reserve slammed on the | 
and interest rates soared to new heights. 
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The buying power of | ave. age worker's after-tax weekly 
earnings, which began to drift downward following October 
1972, fell in almost eve month after mid-1973. This decline in 
the buying power of workers’ pay —combined with the impact of 
rising unemployment, soaring food prices and declining con- 
sumer confidence—began to hit retail sales in the Spring of 
1973. The real volume of retail sales declined slightly in the 
April-June quarter and dropped sharply in the Winter months of 
1973-1974, : ` effect f the Arab oil embargo and sharp rise 
in the price of gasoline and other petroleum products s] | 


through the economy. With consume: nding more money 


less food and oil, sales of most consun goods weakened, 


ticularly sales of expensive it 5; 1 í were hit harde 
the combination of deve nen 
On May 9, 1974, the Executive Ci cil pointed out that 
Administration has trapped the American people 


1 ! 
"htening vise of an inflationary recession 


tig 
complex mess has festered so long that no 


simpie remed 1 PIO le a workable 


ernment measul are eded to restore public confidence and 


economic health." xplained that “the Federal Reserve, headed 
by Dr. Arthu suns, is |] ing the nv through the 
а tiel onev supph ighest interest 
istration’s response 

to the energy ci e 1 ) urage price increases for 


oil and pet 


troteun 

Unemplovme I an t Ilse n he « of le - ssion, 
and by April, as the council showed, it v ip to 4.5 million or 
5 percent of the labor from 4.1 million o1 ) percent in 
October 1973, before the economic decline got under wav. Despite 
the recession, af -tax corporate profits continu › Increase 
rapidly. 

The Federal serve's money crunch continued to tighten. The 
prime interest rate skyrocketed to 12 percent on July 5, 1974, 
and it remained at th phenomenal ler until October 7. Dur- 
mg all of this pe | sin | beginning of 1973, the Adminis- 
tration also held down the expansion of many government pro- 
grams, phased | m impounded billions of dollars of 
congressionally-appropriated funds for such specific purposes as 
sewers and waste treatment plants. 

On Aug. 5, 1974, the Executive Council pointed out that “the 
stepped-up pace of inflation . . . started during Phase II of the 
Administration's so-called wage-price controls—with their one- 
sided control of workers' wages, meager control over prices, no 
effective control over interest rates and no control at all on cor- 
porate profits. This rising tide of inflation continued through 
Phase HI, Freeze II and Phase IV of the fraudulent stabiliza- 
tion program, which ended on April 30, 1974. Inflation is still 
continuing to climb. . . . Living standards of most Americans 
have been severely jolted, particularly low- and middle-income 


veakness in 


of widespread reductions of the 
TI 


I rhe pas veal 


ic 
f orders for goods in > coming 
drop in production, workin urs and 

employment. 


“Moreover. the Federal R ve ev | li minatorv. It 
favors the verful big v commercial banks, у Иһу money 


ana consumers, 
smaller businesses and even those 


ties, that need lower interest loans. 


Once again, on August 5, the ] 
Congress to intervene in this situation, ti rect the Federal 


› 1 1 П 
Reserve to chans l 1011 S ane ‹ ( publi onfidence. 


Congressional inact lack of rressional interest in national 
economic policies and th l of these economic events of 
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1973-1974 permitted the Admi 
to maintain their policies intact 
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nt Ni I esigme« n eal lug t nd was succeeded 
dent Gerald I l The new President was greeted 
ntegrit id ndor. But t of the Administra- 
ni el nd b economie policie 
ime 
tı 1 | ir Conference on Inflation in the 
the White H e on Sept, 11, 1974, AFL-CIO Pres 
Me і President Ford and t Administration 
ere t ter 1 11 lt t nfe en eti | le 
1 as our members at t flation, they are also 
l about recessior he rg € n « America's 
econon 1‹ M ГЫЧ 
“It would be bad government, in our view, to fight nflation 
by making recession worse 
"Today's inflation is not caused by excessive demand. which 
the class reason for inflatior 00 n dollars chasing too 
tew goods, Hence, we believe that budget cuts, high interest rates 
and tight mone which might be approni te weapons against 
excessive-demand inflation — simply will not work on todav's 


inflation 


“Indiscri ate budget cutting could compound recession ; 


higher int« rates could only insure high prices: tight monev 
only chokes an economv that needs grow 

"Unemployment hurts poople. It is easv for government econ- 
omists to talk about ‘acceptable’ rates of unen plovment, but it 
Is very difficult for the people who are unemploved." 

At the Administration' Conference on Inflation 
chaired by President Ford. 27, 1974, Mr. Meanv ex- 


plained to the President, the assembled participants and the 
nationwide television audience: 

"Inflation—particularly today's double-digit inflation—gravely 
troubles workers and their families, ... But workers are equally 

ion. Recession and rising unemployment spell 
certain economic disaster for working people. 

“A job is a worker's onlv hedge against inflation. The average 
worker has no tax-free municipal bonds, no speculative real 
estate holdings, no warehouses in which to hoard huge inven- 
tories to sell later at inflated prices. A paycheck is all that he has. 
And government policies should not take that awav from him 

“Workers are skeptical. They've heard optimistic rhetoric be- 
fore. They've been subjected to one-sided, unfair controls. 
They've seen their wages held in a straitiacket while every- 
thing they had to buy and the rents they had to pay went up— 
and while their employers profited without restraint and with- 
out criticism. They've read editorials urging them to be re- 
strained in their wage demands aná, on the financial pages, thev 
have seen profit figures that were unbelievable. 

"Frankly, workers are not going to be impressed bv speeches 
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Economic Emergency—AFL-CIO Action Program to 
Put America Back to Work 


Americ: 
began mo 
the de ep 


The do: 


governn 

one re 
The country 
ve, emergency 
the edge of 

Witho 
unemployment 
threat of wides 
become reality 

Theref 
depression and to turn the eco va 
American workers, t] AFL-CIO Gener 
lowing immediate actio: y the Congre 

I. An immediate tax cut of at least $20 ‘billion, primarily for 
low- and middle-income taxpayers, to stimulate the economy 
through added purchasing power. 

Specifically, we urge Immediat ong? р ! і tion of 
the unanimous compromise reco 
agement Advisory Committee 
tax package calls for: 

1—A $15 billion cut of individua 
1, 1975, through reduced withhold 
weighted on behalf of low- and m 
of a $70 tax credit per exempt 
remaining after exemption credit, w a maximu 
per return; and 

2—A $5 billion cut in ‘orporate taxe create jobs through 
an increase in the investment tax credit from the present 7 to 
12 percent on business investment in equipment and machine: 
in the United States and from the present 4 to 12 percent 
utilities. 

The President ignored the recommendations of his Labo -Man 
agement Advisory Committee. He proposed a 12 percent tax 


rebate, up to a maximum of $1,000. This would amount to less 
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III. Immediate reduction of interest rates and allocation of 
credit for high-priority social and economic activities. 

Under the Credit Control Act of | 
authority to direct t] y | 
rate and all 


authority, the 
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health of the homebu g industry a 3 we the gen- 
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IV. Immediate, massive federal efforts to create jobs for the 
unemployed. 
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3—Full funding by the Congr: and full implementation Ly 
the Labor Dept. and state ага local governments of the Publi 
Service Employment Program adopted by the Congress in De 
cember 

The long line of applicant 
communities acro the country 
1976 to increase th pres 
million additiona 
find work 

We it t that 
additional jo 
be permitted to fir« 
porary publie service eke rke 1 а under the y 
lic service employment prograr оша be accorded the 
general conditio: of « 
government employe 

4 Expan ion of 
young peo] le t: 
mer job program t 
return to hool in the fall 

V. Immediate action to protect existing jobs from unfair for- 
eign competition. 

zech use of the nation’ not crisis and the continuing 
large deficit P alance of рау ve urge the Pres 
dent to: 

1—Immediately 1 T \ inde | Trade Act of 1974 
to esta! h quota n 01 du al good n those areas 
where U.S 

liat ipo mpo ! ( is against countrie 
le pract w 
S. commerce 
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ls and 
other produ ) aomestk ip y 11 Id } petroleum 
products and co: rough a systen toring and licensing 

Because of the unfair economic con 'sulting from the 
expansion of foreign operations of U.S.-based multinational com 


panies, we urge the Congre to 


1 —Revoke provisions for the deferral of tax payments on for 
eign-earned profits 
2-—Eliminate the foreign tax credit 


3 Repe il Sections 806.30 and 807 of e Tariff Code which 
encourage foreign production for shipment back to U.S. markets 

i—Regulate the export of American capital and technology 
that results in the export of American jobs 

VI. Immediate government assistance to the unemployed to 
minimize their hardships. 

For unemployed workers, the government must : 

1—Substantially improve the nation's unemployment insurance 
system by: 

a. Making extended unemployment compensation benefits 
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available to jobless workers recently covered by the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 for the same 
Curation as for jobless workers covered by the permanent pro- 
yam. 

b. Eliminating the “waiting week” requirements in state pro- 
grams which delays the payment of benefits for the jobless. 

c. Increasing the individual's weekly benefit amount to two- 
thirds of his or her weekly wage, up to 75 percent of the tate- 
wide average weekly wage, with the increased costs paid by the 
federal government during this emergency period. 

d. Requiring Employment Security Offices in those areas of 
substantial unemployment to remain open longer hours all week 
long, hiring enough additional staff to process claims without the 
demeanir” and unnecessary delays to which the unemployed are 
presently subjected. 

2. Provide health care to the millions of workers who lose 
their health insurance coverage under employer-employe plans 
when they become unemployed. The health care crisis facing the 
unemployed ho are denied Medicaid and stripped of their 
group coverage ; further evidence of the need for urgent con- 
eressional enactment of National Health Security. Therefore, we 
also call upon the House Ways € Means Committee to quickly 
hold subcommittee hearings and begin work on the long-neglected 
problem of an adequate health care system for America. 

3. Make the limited Aid to Unemployed Fathers program 
mandatory in all states. Additionally, because workers exhaust- 
ing their unemployment insurance will have to rely increasingly 
on welfare to sustain themselves and their families, Congress 
must immediately begin work on establishing federal minimum 
benefit standards for the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren Program. 

4—Provide that the increased costs of welfare during the 
present emergency are borne by the federal government. Obvi- 
ously, financially hard-pressed states and cities cannot bear the 
additional burden. 
5——Reiect the Administration's efforts to increase the cost of 
food stamps to the unemployed and the poor. In addition, we 
urge the following immediate improvements in the food stamp 
program: 

a. Reduction of the present 30-day certification period to 15 
days. 

b. Adequate staffs of trained workers should be provided to 
handle certifications. 

The AFL-CIO further believes that unions have a special re- 
sponsibility to help net the immediate needs of their unem- 
ployed members. Therefore, we urge: 

1—Local central labor bodies to enlist, through their commu- 
nity service programs, the participation of all government, vol- 
untary and private agencies to expedite the handling of applica- 
tions, complaints and special needs of the unemployed. 


2—Local central labor bodies to work with th Human Re- 
sources Development Institute to develop jobs a’ . provide ade- 
quate counseling and referral for unemployed union members. 

9—-State federations to expand their efforts to inform newly- 
covered unemplo ed workers of the availability of unemployment 
insurance benefits and to prod state Employment Security Offices 


> to provide better service for all unemployed. «е 
4—Local central labor bodies to arrange to use union halls as E 
emergency centers for processing unemployment compensation b. 
claims in order to reduce the long lines outside overloaded em- к 
MY ployment service offices. y 
V * * * 
} т 


further, we take note of the President's proposal to place a 5 
percent ceiling on mandated cost-of-living adjustments for Social 
Security, Railroad Retirement and civil service and military re- 
tirement benefits, and a similar 5 percent ceiling on pay increases 
for federal employes required under the Federal Pay Compara- 
bility Act. 

This is unfair and inequitable. On the one hand the President 
proposes higher prices for just about everything people must 
buy and, on the other, attempts to deny retirees and federal 
employes that to which they are legally entitled 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO will vigorously oppose the President's 
proposed ceiling in the Congress. 

* + ж 

This is the AFL-CIO program for action. We present it to the 
President and to the Congress. And we call for immediate action 
on each and all of its points. 

We pledge to our members, our fellow workers and our fellow 
citizens that we will not relent in our sunport of this program 
to put America back to work. 


The Budget Deficit vs. Measures for 
Full Employment 


The Aaministration's economic policies for 1975-1976 were 
presented in the President's State of the Union address th 
Budget Message and the Economic Report in late January and 
early February. The existence of the recession was finally ad- 
mitted by the President and his advisers—15 months after ii | 
starte’, But the Administration's proposals were а confusing 
mixture of steps that were not responsive to the most serious 
economic mess in four decades. 

At its meeting on Feb. 20, 1975, the Executive Council pointed 
out that, in the face of the dangerously deteriorating econom'^ 
situation, "the Administration has proposed a complicated px. 
age of income tax reductions, more than offset by energy-relat. 
tax and price increas >, ... The President's Budget projects pro- 
longed recession-level unemployment through 1980. . . . 

"While the Administration complacently accepts such forecasts 
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of continuing troubles for millions of American families its 
spokesmen concentrate their fire on the crisis-created budget 
deficits. The President posed to hold down federal spending by 
cutting programs for the poor, the retired and veterans and by 

g 5 | 1975 pay increases for federal 
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plach 
empl 
The uncil called attention to the President's Budget Report 
ary 3 which stated that “if the economy were to be as 
ully employe.. in 1976 as it was in 1974,” tax receipts would be 
substantially greater, aid to the smaller number of unemployed 
would be much less and “these two factors alone exceed the 
budget deficit for 1976.” Since 1974 was recession year with 
rising unemployment, the Budget Report clearly indicated that 
there would be a substantial budget surplus at anvthing close 
to full employment. The Executive Council also called on the 
Administration and the Congress to implement the AFL-CIO 

action program to put America back to work. 
The Administration released a portion of the impounded funds 
one part of the AFL-CIO emergency action program. Some 
others parts of that program were also adopted. The extension 
of unemployment benefits for the long-term jobless was enacted, 
for example, and Congress adopted a $23 billion tax cut, which 
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cuts in business inventories and outlays for plants and machines 
Moreover, the related claims of supposedly inadequate levels 
of business investment in recent years and the need to reduce 


consumption in the period ahead in order to boost business in- 


vestment were not based on facts. In the dozen vears, 1962-1974, 
business outlays for plants and machines came to a total of 
nearly $1.2 trillion, despite а money-czunch mini-recession in 
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The historica record shows that it takes many Job-creating 
and ‘ncome-generating programs t duce unemployment, after 
une iployment and idle pr tion icit we permitted to 
rise— particularly the shai і 13-1975, under the impact 
of the Nixon-Burns policies which were essentially continued by 
the Ford Administration. 

In 1961. the vear President John F. Kennedy took office, the 


h 
economv was in a recession and the unemployment rate was 6.7 
percent. His Iministration adopted various measures to lift 


the economv and create jobs and it proposed additional pro- 
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1965, 
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view predicted a pain- 
coming years, with 
unemployment [ ng into 1980. Despite 


obsession with the budget deficit, the Administration 


predicted large budget deficits persisting through 1978, continu- 
the series of itive yearly deficits since 1970. These 
cits, actual and officially predicted, are the result of two back- 
o-back recessions in 1969-1970 and 1973-1975 and high unem- 
loyment is es ate ach 1 percent rise in the unem- 
loyment rat sts the federal government about $16 billion in 
tax revenues and the additional social costs o ` unemployment. 
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employment economy is a prer isite 1 a balanced federal 
budget. 

Government policies are needed to i ure a balanced, full- 
employment economy, with rising real incomes and ] 
public confidence. 

Therefore, we urge the following measure 

l. The individual income tax cuts, scheduled to terminate on 
December 31, 1975, must be extended through 1976 to prevent 
a sudden tax increase which would have a depressing effect on 
the economy. 

2. Government housing programs should be fully implemented 
to boost residential construction, so that home-building can once 
again help to lead the national economy out of a recession. 

3. An accelerated public works pr: ¿ram should be adopted to 
create jobs in the production and distribution of building mate- 
rials, as well a^ on construction sites, by providing $5 billion of 
federal grants to i| governments for short-term public works 
construction and re, _.:rs. 

1. The public-service employment program should be greatly 
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addition to improvements in wages and traditional fringe bene- 
fits, unions negotiated significant gains in cost-of-living protec- 
tion, supplementary unemplovment benefits and job security pro- 
visions. 

Wages—Wage increases in major collective bargaining settle- 
ments negotiated in 1974 increased markedly over the previous 
year when bargaining took place under rigid controls. The aver- 
age first-year increase negotiated in 1974 under contracts cover- 
ing 1,000 or more workers was 9.8 percent, up from 5.8 percent 
in 1973. Over the life of the contract, the average wage increase 
was 7.3 percent a year, up from 5.1 percent in 1973. 

Early trends for 1975 saw first-year wage rates increasing by 
12.5 percent, slightly faster than the rate of inflation. Over the 
life of the contract, wage rates increased at a 7.7 percent rate. 

Despite these gains, inflation and the economic downturn сс 
tinued to squeeze working families. 

Real average weekly earnings dropped sharply since the be- 
ginning of the recession in the closing months of 1973. Real earn- 
ings were off 5.3 percent during the i rst year of the recession 
and by April 1975 they were 8.7 percent below their pre-recession 
peak levels. 

In April 1975, the after-tax buying power of the average work- 
er's weekly pay, counting three dependents, was almost 11 per- 
cent below peak level reached in October 1972. In fact, the buy- 

: ing power of weekly take-home pay was pushed below 1964 pur- 
chasing power levels. 

According to the Department of Labor, the gross weekly earn- 
ings of an average non-supervisory worker were $154.45 in 1974; 
they were $176 for the average factory worker and $249.44 for 
the average worker in contract construction. The Department of 
Labor also reported that it required an annual income of $14,533 
—$276 per week—to maintain a modest but adequate standard 
of living for an urban family of four at Fall 1974 prices. 

Even the Department of Labor's “lower” family budget — 
which provides for some amenities and no luxuries—rost $9,198 
for a family of four in urban areas at fall 1974 prices or approx- 
imately $177 a week for a 52-week year. 

The Census Bureau reported that the mid-point annual earn- 
~ ings, before taxes, of male wage earners who were fortunate 
enough to work full-time in 1973 were $8,158 for the unskilled, 
$9,503 for the semi-skil!. i, £11,245 for skilled crafts, $12,296 for 
sales workers, $14,306 for professional, technical workers. 

Workers and their families need catch-up wage and salary 
increases to maintain and improve their real incomes. The na- 
tional economy needs increased workers’ buying power to main- 
tain the expansion in consumer spending necessary for balanced 
economic growth and stability. 

Cost of Living Provisions—Increased use of escalator clauses 
was widespread during 1974 and early 1975 as workers tried to 
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protect their buying power in the face of soaring, double-digit 
inflation. Escalator clauses provide workers a partia! catch-up 
with the rise in living cost after it has occurred. The degree of 
catch-up and the timing depend on the detailed provisions of each 
escalator clause. 

During 1974 cost-of-living clauses were introduced in 164 
major agreements covering 369.000 workers. Another 270,000 
Workers, under major agreements, were covered by clauses which 
provided possible Wage reopeners based on increases in the con- 
sumer price index. 

During the first quarter of 1975, this trend continued with new 
escalator provisions being introduced in an additional 18 major 
settlements covering 287.000 workers. This brought cost-of-living 
protection to 5.6 million workers in major bargaining situations 
or 54 percent of all workers in agreements covering 1,000 or more 
workers. Escalator clauses were extended or introduced in many 
additional settlements that cover smaller groups of workers, 

Pensions— Pension plan improvements during 1974 and 1975 
continued the trend towards increased and earlier retirement 
benefits, reduced service requirements and more widespread cov- 
erage for survivors. 

Benefit payments were increased in many contracts to a range 
of $12 to $15 per month per year of service. There was a con- 
tinued trend towards reducing the retirement age. Many con- 
tracts provided for retirement after 30 years of service regard- 
less of age, and à few plans provided pension benefits without 
reductions after 95 years of service regardless of age. "Bridge" 
benefits—henefits paid from retirement until the age of eligi- 
bility for Socia] Secürity-—were negotiated in many contracts. 

À major breaktn rough helping retirees keep pace with inflation 
was achieved in several contracts through the provision of cost. 
of-living adjustments for those already retired. 

The AFL-CIO-supported Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act became law on Labor Day 1974. This far-reaching law 
provides new requirements for vesting and funding, a System of 
federal insurance against bankruptcy of private pension plans, 
and tighter reporting and disclosure provisions for pension fund 
administrators. Under the law, most workers finally have the 
guarantee that the pensions they have negotiated, worked for 
and earned through their years of service will be paid to tHem. 

Conformity with this new law requires pension plans to be 
based on one of three different vesting formulas. Vesting of 50 
percent of accrued benefits is mandatory after 10 years' service 
regardless of age. The service requirements for full vesting vary 
depending upon which of the three formulas is used. 

Job Security — In response to massive increases in unemploy- 
ment in 1974 and 1975, many unions have strengthened job se- 
curity provisions. New and improved work guarantees have been 
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negotiated, including tighter provisions on contracting out, re- 
duced hours of work, new training programs and transfer rights 
with employer-paid relocation costs. 

Supplementary unemployment benefit plans were increased in 
number and benefits. New income maintenance plans were estab- 
lished while existine plans were improved. Prohibitions against 
overtime work while workers are on lay-off were negotiated in 
a few contracts in an effort to more equitably distribute avail- 
able work. In some agreements, severance pay clauses were in- 
creased to provide assistance to workers affected by layoffs or 
plant closings. 


Some unions have negotiated collective bargaining provisions 
providing incentives, such as supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits or pension provisions, for senior employees who wish to do 
so to elect layoff or early retirement, thereby providing work 
opportunities for younger workers. Some unions, through vol- 
E untary agreements reached through collective bargaining, have 
1 provided for the sharing of reduced work by all employees in the 
unit during temporary emergency periods. 

Large-scale layoffs resulted in some discussion of forced work- 
sharing, which the Executive Council described on May 6, 1975 
as “nothing more than ‘poverty sharing” ” which would violate 
the principle that “the longer-service employee has priority in 
job allocation" and "inevitably would tear apart the solidarity 
necessary to achieve real economic gains for all workers." Such 
calls for the destruction of the seniority system or the creation 
of “phantom seniority” in the name of non-discrimination were 
rejected by the council. F: . employment is the only solution to 
unemployment and to discrimination, the council pointed out, and 
the seniority system is essential to protect all workers without 
regard to race or sex. 

Health Insurance and Other Fringes Improvements in health 
plans in the last two years continued to respond to soaring medi- 
cal costs. From 1967 to 1974, for example, the cost of a semi- 
private hospital room rose by more than 100 percent. 

Improvemenis included insurance for longer hospitalization, 
raising fee schedules and extending coverage to areas previously 
not covered, such as dental care, major medical and optical and 
drug plans. Several contracts increased the maximum on major 
medical benefits to several hundred thousand dollars per illness. 
Some unions negotiated higher surgical fee schedules in their 
1974 and 1975 contracts, changing the benefit from a set dollar 
maximum, to provide payment for all surgery on a "reasonable 
and customary" fee basis. 

A fifth and sixth week of paid vacation were provided for 
long-service employees in many contracts and eligibilitv rules 
were also liberalized. Paid holiday improvements followed the 
trend coward a 12th paid holiday, with some unions negotiating a 
13th or 14th paid holiday. 
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National Labor Relations Act — Employees of private, non- 
profit hospitals and nursing homes finally achieved first-class 
citizenship, in 1974, with the enactment of legislation bringing 
them under tne National Labor Relations Act. These 1.7 million 
workers had been excluded from the benefits and protection of 
the law, just as farm workers are still excluded from the basic 
legally-protected right, under federal law, to form their own 
unions and bargaining collectively. Additionally, an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act was adopted, which will aid the spread- 
ing of prepaid group legal services as a new fringe benefit. 

Conclusion — Workers represented by unions and covered by 
the collective bargaining process have achieved higher living 
standards, better working conditions and more job and income 
security than non-union workers. 


A recent report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering the 
six years from 1966 to 1972 shows, for example, that total com- 
pensation at union establishments advanced $2.22 an hour during 
this period, from $3.61 to $5.83 an hour or 61 percent. By con- 
trast, in non-union firms, the advance was only $1.21 an hour or 
52 percent, from $2.32 in 1966 to $3.53 in 1972. Thus the gap be- 
tween union and non-union compensation increased from $1.29 
an hour in 1966 to $2.30 an hour in 1972. 


In spite of inflation, unemployment and the worst economic 
mess since the 1930s, collective bargaining continued to be a 
major force for improving wages, living standards and working 
conditions. Collective bargaining remains as it has been from 
its beginning—a flexible and adaptable system of union-employer 
relations that is an integral part of this free society. 


Tax Justice 


Almost six years have passed since a down-payment on tax 
justice was made through the Tax Reform Act of 1969. 

Despite the critical need for federal revenue, for fairness and 
equity in economic policy making and for public confidence in 
government, the federal tax structure still remains overloaded 
with inequities. As a result, the costs of government are not 
being shared on the basis of ability-to-pay, and severe and un- 
necessary limitations are being placed on the government's abil- 
ity to manage the economy and provide public facilities and 
services that are vital to the health of the nation. 

In its report to the Tenth Constitutional Convention, the Ex- 
ecutive Council stated : 

“The AFL-CIO is firmly convinced that there is an inseparable 
relationship between justice in taxation and the willingness of 
citizens to support their government and be confident that their 
government is acting in their best interests. 
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“And, so long as the loopholes of special tax privilege for those 
with wealth and taxpaying ability are perpetuated, the federal 
government's ability to meet the needs or the nation will con- 
tinue to be severely limii 

The council also stated its con: con that in light of the record 
of the Administration “it 1 ın f‘ongress to see that workers 
pay no more and no less than .r fair share of the nation's tax 
burden and that wealthy indiviauals and corporations do the 
same.” 

Events since that time have reinforced those conclusions. 

On April 3, 1974, the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Таха! released a 7 nation of former President 


page examinat 


tax returns, The report was a carefully documented 
tudy of how the President made a mockery of the tax 
system which is supposedly based on the principle of ability to 
pay. It provided numerous examples of how those with wealth 
can and do use loopholes to avoid paying their fair share of the 
tax burden. 

The energy emergency brought to public attention graphic 
llustrations of the ways in which the nation's business tax laws 
e manipulated and used by huge multinational corporations to 
subsidize actions that are contrary to the nation's interests, needs 
and standards of justice 

Through devices such as phantom write-offs for depreciation, 
inventory accounting gimmickry and the many opportunities 
available to multinational companies to shift profits between 
countries, branches and affiliates, corporations are bearing less 
and less of the nation's tax burden. Ir 1973, for example, 10 
corporations with profits totalling almost $1 billion paid no fed- 
eral income taxes at all, and the nation's large:t oil companies 
paid U.S. income taxes at effective rates of about 6 percent of 
their worldwide profits. 
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he 1960s, corporations bore about one-third of the nation’s 

| In recent vears, he coi porate share has slip] € d 

ntly were bearing the 

hare of the income tax load us in the 1960s, federal 
venues for fiscal 1975 would be some $20 billion higher. 

The huge demands placed upon the tax structure as a result of 
the economic crisis which began in 1973 also clearly demonstrate 
the need for tax justice. The emergency tax cut enacted in March 
1975 was a first step toward ending the economic downslide. Yet, 
at the same time, if the loopholes of special privilege to wealthy 
individuals and corporations had been closed—thus taxing bil- 
ions of dollars that now escape the tax structure—a larger tax 
cut could have been enacted and more money would have been 
available to fund the programs necessary to create jobs, protect 
the jobless, and help state and loca! governments provide essen- 
tial facilities and services. 

The January 23, 1975 emergency session of the AFL-CIO Gen- 
eral Board adopted its “Action Program to Put America Back to 


25 percent. If corporations prese 
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Work,” including a call for “an immediate tax cut of at least $20 
billion, primarily for low- and middle-income taxpayers, to stimu- 
late the economy through added purchasing power.” The General 
Board opposed the President's “lopsided rebate proposal” and 
called attention to the fact that the President ignored the rec- 
ommendations of his Labor-Management Advisory Committee 
for a tax cut heavily weighted on behalf of low- and middle- 
income families. The General Board also called upon Congress to 
follow the emergency tax cut with a program to close “the loop- 
holes of special tax privilege for the wealthy and corporations.” 

On February 20, 1975, the Executive Council again recom- 
mended enactment of an emergency tax cut to stimulate the 
economy and create jobs. It emphasized that such a tax cut must 
be followed by a program to roise some $20-30 billion by loop- 
hole-closing reforms which would “provide sufficient revenue to 
permit permanent tax reductions, which would in fact lower the 
share of the tax burden and increase the real purchasing power 
of low- and middle-income Americans.” 


The council pointed out that the Administration had com- 
pletely ignored the need for tax justice. In the budget for Fiscal 
1976, the Administration—in the name of fighting inflation and 
budget deficits—had proposed sharp cutbacks in essential federal 
programs that create jobs, alleviate human hardship and help 
build *he nation. Yet, there were no proposals whatsoever to 
meet the budget problems by closing any of the escape hatcr>3 
which cost billions of dollars in revenue and unfairly rig t} WF: 
structure. The Administration proposed a combination cf indi- 
vidual income tax reductions, huge increases in consumer-pa‘d 
energy excise taxes, and a permancnt cu* in the corporate tax 
rate, in an atte:apt to shift even more < ^ ¿he nation’s tax burden 
onto those who can bear it least. Its p 7 posals, “he council said, 
would “permanently undermine the federal gov. ment's ability 
to finance public needs through a fair an? eqr „able tax struc- 
ture.” 


In shorc, the Administration's measures ran completely counter 
to the goals of tax justice and, in the cov ‘l’s words, “add up 
to a massive restructuring of the nation's ...x system in a way 
wnich ignores the principles of taxation based on ability to pay.” 


The emergency tax cut was enacted in March 1975. Though it 
varied in details from the proposal the A."L-CIO 1»;ade, it was 
considerably larger ard more equitable than the Administration 
tax rebate proposal. It represented an important first stap toward 
ending the longest and deepest economic decline since the 1930s 
and met the AFL-CIO's goal of assuring that “substantial pro- 
portions of the benefits would be received by low- and middle- 
income families." 


The bill also substantially repealed the oil depletion allowance, 
removed those belcw the government-defined poverty income 
threshold trom the income tax rolls and provided relief to the 
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working poor who are not earning enough to pay income taxes. 
These were all goals of the AFL-CIO and steps toward tax 
justice. 

It also slightly trimmed-—but did not come anywhere near 
eliminating—the major tax loopholes which have subsidized the 
overseas operations of U.S.-based multinational corporations at 
the expense of U.S. jobs, production and tax revenues. 

In the summer of 1975, during Ways and Means Committee 
hearings on tax reform, President Meany attacked the assertions 
of Administration spokesmen that the nation has a developing 
e in investment capital that is about to become severe 

He called for re 1 of proposals to use the tax structure 
to reduce personal consumption and increase the funds available 
to business for investments in plant and machines. Such pro- 
posals amount to a re the old discredited “trickle-down” 
loctrine of the 1890s 

The major problems concerning business investment have beer 
adverse effects of high interest rates and the economy’s roller 
coaster trend of unsustainable capital goods booms followed b 
declines, recurring recessions and low reo of capacity utili- 
zation. 

The existence of special and unique investment capital prob- 
lems in some industries does not in any way support the notion 
that the economy generally is underinvesting. Neither does it 
justify proposals, in the name of investment incentives, for cor- 
porations and wealthy stockholders which would decimate the 
federal Treasury. 

Mr. Meany pointed out that one such highly-selective problem 
exists in the special case of the construction of nuclear plants for 
generating electricity, which require a long period of construc- 
tion, and he outlined the proposals supported by the AFL-CIO 
members of the President’s Labor Management Advisory Com- 
mittee aimed at helping that industry. "Solving those problems,” 
Mr. Meany said, “. vould create jobs in the deeply depressed 
construction industry where more than one in five workers is 
unemployed, and help forward the goal of energy independence.” 


Council Recommendation 


The AFL-CIO calls upon Congress to enact a ———— 
program of tax justice. Closing major loopholes in the tax struc- 
ture could raise $20 billion or more in badly-needed federal rev- 
enue and would: 

€ Put an end to special privileges which rig the tax structure 
against wage earners and consumers. 

e Help restore the balance needed to permit the nation to re- 
cover from the present economic crisis in a sustainable fashion. 

* Help rebuild public confidence in government and the econ- 
omy. 

e Enable the federal government to equitably raise the rev- 


enue necessary to meet the need for essential public investments 
and to maintain gov t operations. 

Among those major учн 

1. Capital ; : ‘he preferential | {ах hich applies 
gains on une: d income from stocks or ıer property sold at 
a profit and the zero tax that applies to such gain: wher passed 
on at death are among the most disruptive elements in the tax 
structure. Closing these loopholes could raise as mucu as $10-11 
billion an annual revenue 

2. Tax subsidies for the oversea perations of U.S.-based 
multinational corporations— These preferences have eroded the 
tax structure, destroyed Americar bs and aelped make America 
vulnerable to economic and political blackmail. Specifically, the 
AFL-CIO urges: 

€ Ап end to the foreign tax credit provision. The foreign in- 
come tax payments by U.S. corporations and the royalty pay- 
ments ot international energy companies shou!d be treated in the 
same manner as taxes and royalties paid on domestic opera- 

' doing business. The present prac- 
| igainst the company's 


e An end to the deferral privilege which allows multinatioi 
corporations to defer U.S. income tax payments on the earnings 
of their foreign subsidiaries until such profits are brought 


home—which may be never. 

e Elimin: ion of the Domestic International Sales Corporation 
(DISC) gimmick which pe Veo ea sn ons to spin off into ex- 
port subsidiaries in order to de taxes—perhaps indefinitely— 
on export profits. 

Closing these loopholes could raise as much as $6-8 billion in 
annual revenue. 

3. The depreciation speed up—This provision, enacted in 1971, 
currently costs the Treasury and the American taxpayer about 
$1.5 billion annually. The 7 percent investment credit also en- 
acted in 1971 and increased to 10 percent for 1975 and 1976 
should be eliminated as soon as the present emergency situ: "y 
is over. The 7 percent investment credit cost approximately 
billion per year and at 10 percent the annual revenue loss is over 
$8 billion. 

4. Mineral industry provisions — Tne special tax privilege for 
corporations in the oil, gas and other mineral industries, such 
as the percentage e nine allowance for "independent" oil and 
gas companies and other mineral industries and the immediate 
write-off of intangible drilling costs, should be ended. Eliminating 
these special privileges could raise some $2.5 billion in annual 
— 

The corporate surtax exemption—Under this provision, tha 
first $25,000 of corporate income is taxed at a 22 percent rate 


and, for 1975, preferentially low rate apply to the first $50,000 
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of corporate taxable income. ” revenue 1 froni the surtax 
exemption approximately $ lion. 

6. Tax exemption for interest incon m state and local 
bonds—Such income should 1 in full the federal 
government providing an inter : ly to assure that fiscal 
powers of the state and al govern its are not hampered. 

7. Maxin ax р T : illed-for tax bo 
nanza to top corporate executives and oth lose income comes 
from very high fees and salari The yea revenue gain would 
be over $200 million 

8. Tax shelters—The many opportunities for wealthy individ- 

to shelter and wash-out otherw taxable income through 
mineral exploration а! il drilling ventures, real 
1 


s and the like Oui be ended Revenue losses 


avoidance opportunities total over $1 billion 


estate and gift tax Present law provides unnec- 
'y exemptions and a h f opportunities to minimize or 
рог*ропе tax payments for generations, through devices such as 
{ ly foundations апа generat'on-skipping trusts. An effective 
e estate and gift tax st ture could generate about 
n additional annual rever 
the AFL-CIO rejects 1) \ us notions being fos- 
the Administrati ne 1 us spokesmen that 


риа: snortag \ mf, an hat iX measures 
ena (1 TO auce ] mni con | | and increase 


l s and 


Is no just 


ification for ad y such shotgun proposals. 
They merely represent апо! 01 ed rationale for a return 
to the discredited trickle-do econon of the 1890s and 1920s 
If enacted, they would decimate the federal Treasury, «dd new 
loopholes for corporations апа althy individuals : ıd further 
ham-string the federal go: ernment's ability to meet the nation’s 
essential public investment needs 

The AFL-CIO, therefore, urges rejection of across-the-board 
"tax incentives" for business investment—including further de- 
preciation speedups, permanent investment credits, dividend 
write-offs and prop ls to widen even further the capital gains 
loophole. Specific programs to meet the demonstrated needs of 
particular industries sl | be adopted only after careful exam- 
ination. 


Financing State and Local Governments 


State and local governments generally, and larger rities in 
particular, are caught in a severe fiscal squeeze. Inflation and 
high interest rates have driven up costs. Recession and unem- 
ployment have reduced revenues and sharply increased social 
welfare costs. 
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‚ ае federal government compounded the problem by sharply 
curtailing expansion of federal programs needed to create jobs, 
failing to strengthen the economy or help state and local gov- 
ernments meet escalating needs for essential public facilities and 
services. 

Аз a result, state and local governments have tried to cut 
costs by laying off workers, ing hours and putting “freezes” 
on personnel and wages with resulting deterioration in publi 
services, Vital services, s as trash coll | lice and fire 
protection, education and publ transp: m, ha been t 
back. Needed improvements and additions to public facilities ha 
been postponed or cancelled | al large cl narrow 
escaped bankruptcy 


For calendar 1974 combined state and local tax collections 
totaled $155.5 billior ve 1973 totals and substan- 
tially less than the rate of infi: 'ontrast, 1973 tax rev- 
enues grew by 9.5 percent and in 1972 the increase over the 
prior year was 13.9 percent 

Property tax receipts—the financial mainstay of local govern- 
ments—increased by only 4.7 percent in 1974, in large measure 
the result of the depression in construciion. This compares with 
increases of 7.1 percent in 1973 and 6.8 percent in 1972. 

State and local debt outstanding at the end of 1974 totaled 
$205.6 billion—$16.1 billion more than 1973 

For the first time in over a decade, the federal hare of the 
public investment expenditures of state and local governments 


fell in 1974. In fiscal 1964 federal grants-in-aid were approxi- 
mately 15 percent of total state and local expenditures. By 1973 


the federal share had grown to 25.2 percent of state and local 
outlays. In 1974 ihe proportion fell to 23.6 percent. 


Moreover, accordiig to estimates based on Administration 
budget requests, further drops are expected in 1975 and 1976. 
According to the Budget, federal aid for fiscal 1976 will amount 
to only 2? . percent of the cost of state and local programs. 

Significantly, in the 19505-70 period federal aid to state and 
local governments was increasing at a rate of over 21 percent 
per year—rising from $10.9 billion in 1965 to $24.0 billion in 
1970. In 1974 the increase was only 4.7 percent. А 14 percent 
increase is estimated for 1975, and in fiscal 1976, according to 
the Budget, federal aid will increase by only 5.7 percent. 

Thus, the economic situation and restrictive federal govern- 
ment expenditures have had a severe impact on state and local 
government budgets. At the seme time, the actions of state and 
local governments to meet their own fiscal problems further 
depressed the economy. 

А federal tax cut designed to stimulate the economy and 
create jobs was enacted in March 1975. Yet, according to а Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee survey, states and localities 
were expected to enact $3.6 billion in tax increases while reduc- 
ing expenditures for current services and capital improvements 
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by over $4 billion. Т actions, accordin ) the congressional 
survey, were expected we a total of $7.5 to $8 billion from 


the « n 


Significantly acks ir | vment, services, new facilities, 
onstruction and planned increases taxes were concentrated in 
areas where unemployment was highest. The great majority of 
local government expenditure reductions in these areas of high 
inemp'oyment were accomplis} roug] ashing payrolls and 


t'r 


eliminating jo further aggrava г tl inemployment situs 
tion 
The AFL-CIO has a long ry of advocacy and support for 
measures to meet America's public investment needs at all levels 
of government. Much th: n { can and s ild be adminis- 
{ at the í in al government level, but 
we remain f 1 In our com on it t] federal government 
whic} nation’s 
l'est 


problems—unemployment, housing, 

'velopment, poverty, pollut on, health 

ion and the like—are nation- 

wide in scope and impact. They require national leadership, fed- 
eral programs | 

The economic crisi f ast two years has confirmed and 

reinforced these convi ns. Over the past two years, the AFL- 

CIO has continuously urged enactment and full funding of pro- 


1 
grams which would create the jobs needed to pull the nation out 
of the worrt downslide ıe Great Depression, and, at the 


ime time. heh ps nd a mo 1 s for 1 


ties and services that а! al t ıe health and welf: 


heir citizens and the na f all 

In February 1975, th \xecutis incil stated that the 
single-minded focus of the Presider.. and Congress on the dollar 
budget deficit ignored national mitments to full employment 
and the need for funding essential programs. The council said: 
“In the name of fighting inflation and budget deficits, the Admin- 
istration had proposed sharp cutbacks in essential federal pro- 
grams that -reate jobs, alleviate human hardship and help build 
the nation.” Both the Senate and the House in their budget 
resolutions advocated the rejection or underfinancing of pro- 
grams essential to economic recovery such as accelerated public 
works, public service employment, aid to the cities, housing, rail- 
bed repair and health insurance for the unemployed. 


Council Recommendation 


The economic downslide has put severe pressures on state and 
local budgets. Vital services have been cut back: essential proj- 
ects have been postponed or cancelled; payrolls slashed; jobs 
destroved, and a number of cities have narrowly escaped bank- 


ruptcy. The nation’s stock of public facilities has deteriorated 
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and publi 
curtailed 

The AFL-CIO firmly believes that the nation's major domestic 
problems are still rooted in the ortages of services and facili- 
ties that are traditionally and appropriately the responsibility of 


ervices essential to the nation's well-being have been 


We are leeply concerned over the f: that the Administration, 
by focu ng ‹ $ el: on the dollar deficit in the federal 
budget pursuing policit hich are widening the already huge 
gaps in public facilities ar е! € Regrettably, Congress has 
done little to challenge or overturn these policies. 

We believe that there is much that the states and localities 
and І у the states can апа must do to improve their 
pul l t capabilit But especiallv in times of eco- 
nomic ( the federal government—which represents all 
of the peo,.e and can marshal the nation's resources—that 
holds the key 

The fede: go nment s role р! ling the leadership, pro- 
grams and finance rn nve:tments to build America must 
be continue tre ( nd ex] ded 


- ntia 1 in federal grants-in-aid to 
the states and local governments for specific programs in the 


nation’s interest, such as education, manpower training, health 
and hospitals, metropolitan transportation, air- and water-pollu 
tion contro ! n renew put ervice 1obs nergy con- 
el t 1 deve opment 

Federal grant-in-aid programs should be fully funded and 
monies eady appropriated by Congress should be mau? avail 
able to state and local governments as quickly as possible. 

We urge enactment of spe | federal legislation to authorize 
payment of funds directly to local governments suffering from 
depressed economic conditions so that they can maintain essen- 

al public service 

nstitutions, such as a federal urban bank, should be developed 
to provide states and localities with easier access to long-term, 
low-interest loans for the construction of publ ec Mou ing. irban 
transit systems and other community facilities. Т,. > federal gov- 
ernment should have stand-by authority to provide emergency 


aid to local governments in times of severe fiscal crisis 

gorical grants-in-aid. Such а review should aim at increasing 
their efficiency, re-examining matching-fund formulas and mak- 
ing it easier for state and local officials to be aware of and obtain 
the federal aid available to them. However, the purposes, per- 
formance standards and requirements о: the programs must be 
safeguarded so that the nationa.: interest is served. 

Moreover, actions on other AFL-CIO proposals such as full 
federal take-over of the costs of public welfare, a national health 
security program and federalization of unemployment compen- 
sation systems would relieve the states and localities of a huge 


There should be a thorough review of present federal cate- 
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al prog- 

3 a pe rsonal 
terms. 
government 
e will be 

f employ- 
promote 
er.” Un- 
onomists 

an effort 


cent ol memployment 


representing : Шоп work these projections mean 
the An ! on nd in society will suffer human 
hardship beyond measure and irreparable wasie of human r“ 
source These projections are an insult io America’s capacity 


to achie | employment 
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Sustained full employment can establish the economic environ 
ment for management to support and maintain adequate ap 
prenticeship training and upgrading efforts. Since most та! 
power training in the An an economy is obtained on the job, 
full employment is the necessary framework for adequate man- 
power training of the workforce 


Council Recommendation 


‘ull employment is the basic prerequ » for an effective and 


ve national manpower | \ Obs for all Americans 
able, willing and seeking work : key to a hea economy 


A healt) y, expanding, full employment economy is essential to 
economic recovery and social progress 

The AFL-CIO insists on substantial, decisive and determined 
action by the federal government to put America back to work. 
Job creation is an essential component of such action. 

Large-scale, job-creating programs such as housing, accel 
ated public works, aid to cities and aid for railroad track hed 
repair are required. In addition, to the extent that regular job 
creating channels in the economy do not create enough jobs for 
the expanding ¡ubor force, the federal government must provide 
funds on a scale sufficient to support a massive public service 
employment program. At least one million public service jobs 
are needed for Americans who cannot find jobs 

Public service jobs programs must be expanded by Congress 
and must be put into operation promptly and effectively by the 
U.S. Labor Department and by state and local governments. Such 
expanded programs to create jobs for the unemployed and seri- 
ously under-employed v vuld provide additional badly-needed ser- 
vices in hospitals and c*her health facilities, recreation facilities 
sanitation, pollution controls, and other essential activities needed 
at the community level. These jobs would help the unemployed 
and would help financially hard-pressed state and loca! zovern- 
ments improve and increase their services. 

We insist that federally financed public service jobs must be 
additional jobs and that state and local governments must not be 
permitted to fire permanent employees in order to hire temporary 
publie service job seekers. Workers hired under the public service 
employment program should be accorded the same general condi- 
tions of employment as regular state and local government em- 
ployees. The AFL-CIO insists on adequate wages and vorking 
standards in all manpower programs in both the private and 
public sectors, Wage* under these programs should be at least at 
the level of the federal minimum wage or the prevailing rate of 
pay for the occupation, whichever is higher. 

Manpower programs must no* be used to subsidize low-wage, 
substandard employers and to undermine the wages and working 
conditions of other workers, to aid runaway industries, to subsi 
dize high labor turnover or jobs which do not «all for training 
before hiring. 
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The AFL-CIO and its affiliates will maintain a close watch over 
the administration of manpower” legislation, and we will bring 
to the attention of Congress those actions which ignore the will 
and intent of Congress. We insist upon fulfillment of require- 
ments in manpower legislation that iabor organizations directly 
involved have ample opportunity to comment on proposals from 
manpower program agents. 

National manpower policy must assure continued support for 
labor union-sponsored programs s"ch as the AFL-CIO's Human 
Resources Development Institute, Apprenticeship Outreach and 
on-the-job training. And it must assure continuing opportunity 
for labor representation and labor participation in manpower 
planning at the state and local levei 

Training services and improvements in the administration of 
manpower programs are important and necessary, but they are 
not ends in themselves. Training must be followed by a job if 
it is to have any value. Administration decentralization and 
flexibility are not substitutes for job creation and job develop- 
ment. 

А good comprehensive national manpower policy would bring 
together all federally-supported manpower programs under a 
federal, centrally consolidated administration in the Department 
of Labor. 

As part of such consolidation, we urge that the U.S. Етріоу- 
ment Service be federalized. At present, u..re are 50 state sys- 
tems. An effective, nationwide employment service showld be 
established to meet the needs of workers and employers on a 
national basis. In any such consolidation or reorganization, the 
employment rights of affected workers with regard to pensions 
collective bargaining and other benefits must be protected. 

Until federalization is accomplished, we urge that steps be 
taken immediately to strengthen the ability of the U.S. Eniploy- 
ment Service to enforce higher standards of performance by 
state employment service agencies and to assure that the ser- 
vice will pattern its operation according to the needs of workers 
and employers, to match workers with job-openings and not be 
hemmed in by community and state boundaries. 

The federal government must not give up to state and local 
governments (“prime sponsors”) what are essentially federal 
responsibilities in policy-making, administration and develop- 
ment of manpower programs. These programs should meet na- 
tional standards and regulations set by the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment following consultations with organized labor. And there 
must be participation by organized labor in planning and admin- 
istration of manpower programs at the state and local level. 

The AFL-CIO insists on a continuing key federal role and 
federal responsibility in administration and dev opment of man- 
power programs. A comprehensive national manpower program— 
giving top priority to full employment—must be national in 
scope. It must retain overall federal control of policy and direc- 
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tion, while sharing administration of programs with state and 
local governments. It must assure a comprehensive approach 
with consolidation and coordination of all manpower activities 
under a central administration in the U.S. Labor Department, 
and must retain such significant categorical programs as the 
Job Corps. In addition, it should have enough flexibility to allow 
the emphasis to be shifted from one type of program to another, 
as the situation warrants; to give special manpower aid to de- 
pressed areas; to provide specialized training and job assistance 
to groups with special manpower needs; and to provide for a 
vastly expar led large-scale public service employment program. 


Consumer Protection 


The AFL-CIO has a long tradition of support for measures to 
protect American consumers and improve their position in the 
retail marketplace. 

Virtually every dollar of a worker's take-home pay is used to 
purchase consumer goods and services, or to make payments on 
consumer debt and home mortgages. With worker purchasing 
power.severely cut back by high unemployment and large-scale 
price inflation, the need for fair dealing in the marketplace is 
more acute than ever. 

Workers' families cannot afford the costs associated with such 
practices as noncompetitive pricing, inadequate labeling, unsafe 
or defective products, credit gouging, fraudulent or deceptive 
sales tactics and exorbitant insurance charges. 

The insurar^e industry in America has $338 billion in assets 
and collects more than $100 billion in premiums annually. Al- 
though it has a major impact on consumers and business, it is 
not regulated by the federal government and state regulation 
has proven totally inadequate. 

Many insurance abuses have gained publie attention: Discrimi- 
nation based on sex, race, income and place of residence; risk- 
skimming; excessive premiums, and inadequate compensation to 
policyholders. Through interlocking relationships with banks 
and conglomerates, the tentacles of the insurance industi y spread 
throughout the economy. 

Over the years, progress has been made in dealing with decep- 
tive nractices and in providing relief for those who have been 
injured or cheated, but much remains to be done. Labor has long 
advocated measures to cope with consumer problems and has 
urged remedies ranging from strict inspection of food to no-fault 
auto insurance. We have supported legislation to strengthen the 
ability of federal agencies, such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to act in behalf of the consumer. Additionally, we have 
sought the establishment of a special federal consumer protection 
agency to represent consumer interests before other government 
agencies as a balance to the historically dominant representation 
of business interests. 
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Since the last convention, progress was made on product war- 
ranties and credit. The Moss-Magnuson Warranty-Federal Trade 
Commission Improvement Art provides minimum federal stan- 
dards on consumer product irranties ond strengthens the 
powers of the FTC in consumer protection. Consumer credit 
provisions included in the Federal Depository Institutions Act 
amendments of 1974 set up rules for fair billing practices and 
establish new rights for credit-card holders. The credit amend- 
ments also include provisions prohibiting credit discrimination 
on the basis of marital status or sex. 

The Executive Council at its May 5, 1975 meeting called spe- 
cial attention to problems created when supermarkets install 
computerized checkout stands and remove price labels from 
consumer products. The council urged legislation to require that 
any consumer commodity sold at retail have its price clearly 
marked on it. The council also called for imm. diate congressional 
action to repeal the antitrust exemption ./hich permits the 
existence of so-called "fair trade" laws in the states, which 
allow manufacturers to set minimum prices for resale of brand- 
name products. This type of legalized price-fixing costs consum- 
ers an estimated $2 billion a year. 


Council Recommendation 


The sharp erosion in purchasing power and living standards 


due to recession, unemployment and inflation points directly to 
the need for substantive action to protect consumers. 

Congress should promptly enact the long-delayed legislation 
that would establish an Agency for Consumer Advocacy. The 
attempts by business spokesmen and others, who seek to defeat 
the bill through amendments to place labor-management rela- 
tions within the proposed agency's purview, should be rejected. 

Many forms of insurance are a necessity for consumers, but 
buyers are largely at the' mercy of virtually unregulated insur- 
ance companies. Therefore, we urge the Congress to take the fol- 
lowing actions: à 

1—Immediately pass legislation establishing federal minimum 
standards for no-fault 2utomobile insurance whi^h will guaran- 
tee accident victims prompt and equitable compensation for their 
losses. By eliminating unnecessary court actions, no-fault insur- 
ance could save consumers an estimated $1 billion annually. 

2—Remove state prohibitions which inhibit the marketing of 
group casualty insurance. 

3—Undertake a full-scale, comprehensive investigation of the 
structure of the insurance industry, including: Discriminatory 
practices against consumers; rate-making; accounting proce- 
dures; interlocking relationships between insurance companies, 
banks and conglomerates, and whether the federal government, 
and not the states, should regulate this huge interstate industry. 

We call for new and improved legislation to improve federal 
powers and procedures to inspect food processing plants and for 
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the establishment oí a comprehensive fish inspection program. 
A 1972 General Accounting Office study found that as much as 
40 percent of the nation's 80,000 food processing plants were 
operating under unsanitary conditions, with many plants being 
inspected on an average of only once every five to seven years. 
Safety, testing and inspection requirements for drugs, cosmetics 
and medical devices should also be tightened. 

We urge immediate congressional action to repeal the anti- 
trust exemption which permits the existence uf so-called state 
“fair trade" laws, costing consumers an estimated $2 billion а 
year. 

We support legislation at all levels of goverment to require 
price marking on consumer commodities sold at retail. Plans 
being made to discontinue price marking on individual products, 
as part of a program for installing computerized checkout stands, 
threaten serious problems for workers and consumers. 

We urge Congress to proceed with the broad range of addi- 
tional legislation in the areas of consumer credit, including but 
not limited to: regulation of consumer credit insurance; enlarge- 
ment of consumer rights with respect to “cords kept on them by 


private investigating and credit reporti gencles; expansion of 
anti-discrimination legislation to protect disadv^ntared groups, 
and reform of antiquated legal doctrines under unscrupu- 


lous creditors can victimize working people aid и poor. 


ТҺе Envjronment ? 
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Energy and the Environment 


The Energy Crisis 


On the same day the AFL-CIO began its tenth convention, 
Oct. 18, 1973, the Arab countries launched their oil embargo 
against the United States—a blackmail effort to force this coun- 
try to adopt a Mideast policy favoring the Arab nations. 

The shock waves emanating from that action are still being 
felt. Crude ^il prices have risen fivefold—a major factor in the 
double-digit inflation of the past year and the severe recession 
that has gripped the nation. 

The hardships, inconveniences and sufferings endured by 
American workers and consumers resulting from the peacetime 
shortage of energy due to the Arab oil embargo аге « »mmon 
knowledge. If this were a one-shot occurrence America would 
need have no concern. 

Because oil is currently. plentiful and there are no longer any 
lines at the gasoline pumps, too many people view the energy 
crisis as a thing of the past. While not highly visible, the energy 
crisis is still with this country. 

The Jan. 22, 1975, emergency session of the AFL-CIO Gen- 
eral Board adopted an action program to put America back to 
work. Included in that program was a call for “immediate gov- 
ernment measures to reduce America’s dependence on imported 
oil and establishment of a fair and equitable system of allocation 
and rationing.” 

The Executive Council, at its February 1975 meeting, issued 
a poliey statement affirming the action of the General Board. It 
added: “The cornerstone of the nation's energy policy must be 
the establishment of a reliable source of energy free from the 
blackmail threat of a renewed Arab oil embargo while achieving 
high employment, a dynamic economy and a prosperous and 
satisfying way of life." 
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The Administration program to meet the energy crisis is 
based on a prayer and a hope. Its solution is to escalate prices 
through tariffs, excise taxes and decontrol and deregulation of 
gas and oil prices. It is a throwback to the old-time religion. 
The hope is that rising. prices. will reduce consumption. The 
prayer is that iced consumption will compel the oil producers 
to reduce prices early, the prayers of tho Administration have 
not been answered. The oil cart 1, despite enormous oi! surpluses, 
continues rais 1g prices 

The Admin stration proposal to deregulate the price of old oil 
would ultimately increase its price from $5.25 per barrel to more 
than $13 per bai rel. The ‹ ombination of added taxes and dere gu- 
lation of old oil wi uld almost double the average price of oil. 

in addition, the Administrat on proposes deregulating the 
price of natural gas. That woul st An an consumers al- 
most as much as the deregulation of oil, The inflationary impact 
of the Administration's roposals would be extraordinarily 
harsh. 

Meanwhile, the Congress floundered with ut enacting any sig- 
nificant program to meet the сї Isis. 

The Presiic it and the Congress have placed partisan political 
considerations above the national interest. Today, almost two 
years after the Arab oil embargo, this nation still has no energy 
policy, 

Meanwhile, the nation's dependence on oil from inse ure for- 
eign sources has increased America is more dependent on Arab 
oil than ever before. In the first quarter of 1975, 22.7 percent of 
the countrv's oil imports came from Arab countries. This is up 
from the 17.9 percent in the fourth «quai of 1971 and the 
approximately 15 percent in the rr. ths pre ing ‘he embargo. 


Certain interests have taken ; те of the energy crisis 
to try to emasculate environment objectives, The coal і it 


ng 


industry made every e ) prey the enactmert of reason- 
able legislation to protect tho land гот being ravaged by strip 
mining operators, The legi lation issed by Congress in the 
Spring of 1975 would have allowed full coal production while 
protecting the land. 1 nfortunately, this legislation was vetoed 
by the President. 

The AFL-CIO has long been in the forefront of the battle to 
protect and clean up the environment. This nation can have 
environmental protection and е‹ onomic growth at the same time. 

The energy battle must be fought on three fronts: Conserva- 
tion; substitution of plentiful energy materials for scarce energy 
materials, and increasing energy supplies. 

It is urgent that tough mandatory measures be enacted to 
reduce energy consumption. The nation should ı ot be lulled into 
a sense of security because there are cur rently no energy short- 
ages. A cold winter may run up against insufficient natural gas 
production. The threat of an Arab embargo still exists. At any 
time, the Arab nations could hut off the flow of oil and plunge 
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nation may well « xperiet ce energy 
too 
now, 
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fuels. This 


pIants 


| К : " ] А | ] | P 
rela ni ar energy ; ho r, the record s po ias 
been good. And wit! d vigil бапа utiliz: | of the 


safest methods for handlins l xd gv, tl i ) ' the 
past should continue. 

A widely-held myth equ reduction 1 nergv consumption 
with a rise in unemp ne 1 } pared by the AFL- 
CIO Energy Polk 'ommi for t] bruary 1975 meeting 
of the Executive Cot | no merit was found in this assertion. 
The report, quoted below, cites a study by Harold Barnett and 
another bv th “01 “oundatio 1 support of this view. 

“Harold arn 1 аз! { 'niversitv | fessor of eco- 
nomies. revealed study that “over a quite long period, 
beginning : ast about the time World War 1, U.S. energy 
grew less rapidlv th: real national output. In a more recent 
study, published > Joint Economie Committee in 1974, 
Barnett showed this relationship continuing through 1966. In 
the following four years, energy usage grew faster than the 
economy, but th has happened 11 » past for limited periods 
of time. 

“During this four-year peri here were a number of un- 
usual events—use of inefficient and-by power faci 
difficulties with 1 | 
that caused this temporary acceleration in “energy usage. Despite 
this short-term phenomenon, the long-term trend still shows en- 
ergv consumption growing at : ser rate than national output. 

Jarnett projects a rate of energy «vowth that will not exceed 
that of real output. In fact, he thinks it more probable that 
energy usage will decline in relationship to output. 

"The Ford Foundation, in its recent repo:* eutitled ‘A Time 
to Choose: America's Energy Future, maintains that the rate 
of energy growth can b cut in half without hurting the econ- 
omy. The Ford Foundation found that the 15 largest energy- 
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using industries consumed 45 percent of nergy used in 
manufacturing, but produced only 9 percent of the value added 
and accounted foi only 6 percent of manu! a ig jobs. 

“It is further stated le report that i 
expect intensive manufacturing ii rie | lit 
adverse effect on employm | se industries ... The United 
States can grow and prosper and have plentv of jobs ind still 
conserve energy 

“This country 
has not been а 1 1 

“Per capita energy co in juntry has been 
considerably higher than in the ntries of stern Europe 
We can substantially cut our energy age any adverse 
effect on the economy ‹ iermanent increase in unemploy- 
ment, 

"True, there will be dislocations if the reduction 
in energy consumption is iall, 'ger if the reduction is larger. 
Resources that otherwise \ Id have been used for energy could 
be allocated to other sources. any case, implementation of the 
AFL-CIO program would more than offset anv dislocation that 
might occur as a result of reduced energy consumption. A re- 
duced rate of energy growth is not in ompatible with a dynamic, 
full employment economy.” 


Council Recommendation 


So long as the United States is dependent on the importation 
of oil, shipped in foreign vessels from insecure sources, the en- 
ergy crisis will haunt this country. 

The first steps must be aimed at the elimination of th: de- 
pendence: 

1. Take the importation of oil out of private hands and place 
it in the hands of government. The government should deter- 
mine the amount of oil imported, negotiate its price and provide 
for its allocation. 

2. Enact a quota on oil imports, including a ban on such im- 
ports originating in those countries that embargoed oil to the 
United States and Holland in 1973-1974. 

3. Establish a fair and equitable system of allocation and 
rationing. Permit motor gasoline consumption above the rationed 
amount, but levy a high tax on this additional consumption. The 
funds created by this tax should be earmarked for the reductior 
and the ultimate elimination of commuter transit fares and for 
the development and construction of mass transit systems. 

4. Make it clear to any nation contemplating an embargo di- 
rected against the United States that this country will strike 
back with economic measures, To nations imposing such an 
embargo against this country, export bans would be applied. No 
item, including military equipment as well as agricultural and 
industrial commodities, would be shipped to such countries. 
Their assets in this country would be frozen. All technical assis- 
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nomic weapons at it ommand 


Energy Conservation 


4 Energy conservation is indispensable. While it is not “The 
Solution.” ste to reduce € T erev 1 st be taken 
I. Rie enforce the 55.-mil« ; n hich saves es as 
s gasoline 
E. TAX t ‹ ind other energy-using equipment in re- 
itionship to thelr energy ¢ é Higher tax rate hould be 
` evied on enere ting « 1 ment 
2. Label ene y imine « ! nt with respect to energ 
eff et [ r bl y mé to oT mre energ effi 
Cienci [ ‘ 
1. Revan nd electric rate structures to discourage and 
h a penalize the ‘ , mts of energy 
k 5. Economize n heating ghting and cooling through the 
establishment of temperature and light standards that could be 
reasonably enforced in industrial, commercial and residential 
buildings. 
6. Require all new and existing structures f nform to en- 
ergv efficiet tandard 
7. Devel 1 ¢ 1 tral el ubsidize low 
fares 
Increasing Energy Supplies 
It is urgent that the United States launch a massive program 
to increase energy supplies. Yet this country. need not delude 
itself that tl ` nstant panacea. 
Increasing supplies from old sources has its limitations. 
Develo "£g new source of energ takes time. From the plan- 
ning bu: .1 to the consumer may take anywhere from 3 to 10 


vears 
Since the Arab embargo, more than 18 months ago, domestic 


oil production has actually declined 4 percent to 5 percent, Bil- 
lions of dollars of planned utility construction have been can- 
celled or postponed. Despite enormous U.S. coal reserves, sig- 


nifleant moves hav not been made to make more effective use 


Г 
› 
1 


cause of the long had times in developing 

energy supplies, delay in initiating programs for increasing en- 

» ergv supplies cannot be tolerated. Therefore, we recommend that 
the United States: 

1. Launch a 5-year, $20 billion government-funded crash pro- 
gram to mobilize the natieu 3 scientific and technological re- 
sources to develop alternative su'irces of energy, increase the 
efficiency of consumption and expand existing sources, Мајо 
empliasis should be on expanding existing sources, particularly 
nuclear energy, domestic oil (including offshore), coal and coal 
gasification and liquefaction and natural gas. 


" 41 
ol these reserves, 
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2. Intensify production fron 1.8, litary erves while tak 
ing proper care to mainta tes ppropriate 
national security level | ese reserves safe 
guards must be taken against expluitation by private interests. 
З. Revoke the lease of a r natural gas producer who 
refuses to pum 
The government 
which wi 


n the leasing o 


) 'nited States 
companies 


on should 


energ 

cost vard ( і ending 
long-term con nents 
alternative energv source 

5. Give special assistan 

provided for in the May 2 ! 

agement Committee whi in Is ti neasures and ad- 

ministrative policies to 


output, 


on and 


Conversion to Substitute Fuels 


A concerted arive should be launched to conver il and gas 
fueled plant : 
1. Make a major effort toward incre ising ie domestic use 


of coal, A timetable should be established for > conversion of 


power plants from o coal, 1 appropriate applications of 
+ 


technology minit uti ‘lectric utilities now consume 
over 1.5 million barrels of aily and substantial quantities of 
gas. 

2. Government action is required to promote the public ac- 
ceptanze of nuclear power, Steps should be taken to reduce the 
lead time for getting plants into production. A schedule for 
replacing oil and gas fueled power plants with nuclear energy 
should be established. Vigilant environmental and safety mea- 
sures should be continued to minimize risks. 


Additional Energy Measures 

A comprehensive energy policy should envision a number of 
other measures: 

1. Stretch out as necessary present environmental restrictions 
on energy production and use to reduce energy consumption and 
facilitate expansion of domestic energy output. This is a matter 
of timetable, not of objectives, The advance of technology and 
development of clean energy sources can permit realization of 
environmental objectives. The two programs should be viewed 
as compatible parts of a single problem. Extension of auto emis- 
sion control standards should provide ^at the auto companies 
be required to increase mileage per galion and to lower prices, 
dollar-for-dollar, for any cost reduction enjoved a. result of an 
extension. 
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The Environment 


For nearly two decades, the AFL-CIO has strongly supported 
the nation's effort to protect and restore the environment. 

The labor movement firmly rejects tne counsel of those who 
say the choice is the environment or jobs. America can and must 
have a clean environment and jobs, too. 

Workable solutions to environmental problems are attainable 
without sacrificing economic growth, achievement of energy re- 
quirements or the goal of full emnloyment. 

Over the past 0 years, the energy crisis, the deep recession, 
continued inflation and intolerably high and growing levels of 
unemployment h: made workers increasingly vulnerable to 
environmental blackmail—faise claims by employers that con- 
trols and standards will result in lay-offs and the shutdown of 
facilities. 

On the one hand there are those who would exploit the fears 
and frustrations of unemployed workers in an effort to divert 
the nation from the goal of a clean environment. On the other 
hand are the “no-growth” advocates who want to clean up every 
form of pollution except the human pollution of unemployment. 
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For the past five years, the AFL-CIO has advocated enact- 
ment of effective protections against environmental blackmail 
in air and water pollution -ontro] measures to prevent inordinate 
use of threats of job loss bv employers who seek to avoid com- 
pliance with pollution control standards. Some protections were 
included in the 1972 amendment to the Clean Water Act. More 
effective safeguards, re juiring proof of such allegations and 
civil penalties, were made part of the Safe Drinking Water Act 
of 1974. 

Similarly, the AFL-CIO has also called for assistance pro- 
grams for workers who lose their jobs as a result of pollution 
contro] standards. Worker assistance measures are included in 
the Trade Act, the Fedei al Emergency Energy A« t, and the Safe 
Drinking Water Act. Such prog1 "ms include extended unem- 
ployment compensation, rent and mortgage payments, feod 
stamps, manpower retraining programs and relocation assis- 
tance, 

On January 23. 1975, the Action Program to Put America 
3ack to Work adopted by the Ga neral Board called for “immedi- 
ate release of a substantial portion of the $19 billion in appropri 
ated funds impounded by the Pre sident,” including $9 billion fo 
construction grants for sewers and waste treatment plants. Re- 
lease of these funds would generate 225,000 direct jobs for work- 
ers in the badly-depressed construction industry, and several 
hundred thousand jobs in ndustries directly related to construc- 
tion activity. More ver, -or struction of these plants is essential 
if America is to he ve clean vater 

These funds were released in January and February 1975 and 
allocated by the Environmental Protection Agency to implement 
the program during the remaining months of fiscal 1975 and fis- 
cal 1976. AFL-CIO building and construction trades unions im- 
mediately began assi tinz in assuring a quick start up of work 
on these essential facilities which are located in everv state of 
the union. But the commitment of funds has been far too slow. 

The AFL-CIO and its affiliates aiso continued to fight peren- 
nial proposals to add job-destroving “ban-the-bottle-and-can” 
provisions to the Solid Waste Act. This act was extended in late 
1974 for another year without amendments. 

Legislation supported Ьу organized labor to set federal stan- 
dards on strip mining was pocket vetoed by President Ford in 
December 1974. A similar bill passed both Houses of the Con- 
gress in 1975, but was again vetoed by the President. 

National land-use legislation, pending since 1973, would pro- 
vide federal grants-in-aid to states and localities for develop- 
ment of broad land-use plans, programs and laws, dealing with 
land-use and conservation problems of more than local concern. 
The legislation also proposes standards for orderly use and pres- 
ervation of land, enhanced programs to acquire land for recrea- 
tion and housing, and strengthen land-use and environmental 
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rrants to states and localities to improve the quality of water 
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A n ajor nati: nal goal jf tł e Clean үү iter Act, 18 an ended, 18 
to make America's wa safe for marine life and human recre- 
ation by 1983 | lirected set guidelines for the s.ates 
to develop comprel nlans and schedules to carry out this 
policy. 


Council Recommendation 


The AFL-CIO remains firmly committed to protecting, restor- 
ing and improving the nation's environment. At the same time, 
we stand firm in our conviction that environmental policies and 
prog" ums can and must be reconciled with the employment and 
energy requirements that are essential to economic progress. 

We firmly oppose any environmental policies or programs 
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We pledge our continued support of the principle of family 
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farm ownership, the breakup of huge land monopolies, and strict 
enforcement of the 160-acre ownership and the anti-speculation 
regulations of the federal reclamation laws. 

We call upon Congress to renew its attempts to enact legisla- 
tion to regulate strip mining on all lands, despite President Ford's 
second veto. America needs both the energy and reclaimed land. 
It can have both through reasonable strip mining legislation. 

We urge that EPA, with the necessary resources provided by 
Congress, expand its programs to devélop feasible emission tech- 
nologies so that America's abundant coal reserves can be more 
fullv used to fuel the needs of the electric power industry and 
other major users of coal. 

In order to reduce air pollution and a major drain on energy 
fuels, the AFL-CIO urges the Congress to establish. in the En- 
ergy Research and Development Administration, a high-priority 
federal research and development program to seek workable and 
economically feasible alternatives to the internal combustion 
engine to nower the nation's motor vehicles of the future. 

We urge. further development of safe means, to dispose of 
wastes from nuclear power stations and continuation of reason- 
able ecological and other safeguards required in the operation of 
such power plants consistent with orderly and safe development 
of America's electric power capability. 
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We stronglv urge Congress to adopt a single piece of legis- 
laticn preventing the use of environmental blackmail on workers 
by employers seeking to avoi? compliance with pollution control 
stendards. Businesses should be required to prove actual job 
loss resulting from abatement orders with manpower training 
and other ial programs to minimize dislocation and disrup- 
tion to their lives. 

We strongly urge stringent enforcement of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, because a healthful workplace is ess ntial 
to a healthy environment. 


International Relations 


International Relations 
World Affairs 


Since the 10th Constitutional Cor tion of the AFL-CIO, the 
world balance of power has signific ly changed. Democracy has 
come under increasing attack. Th« ‘ong political, economic and 
social alliances between nations of the Free World have been 
weakened by a lack of leadership and the necessary popular reso- 
lution to confront the Soviet government's growing number of 
client nations. 

Using and contributing to political contention in various parts 
of the Free World to commence or heighten existing military 
conflict, the Soviet Union has succeeded in promoting economic 
chaos within nations, pitting country against country, region 
against region, continent against continent. It has fed these 
fires with a constant stream of military weapons and advisor; 
personnel used by client states and terrorist organizations 
marching to the rhythm of Soviet presentations within the 
United Nations and its subordinate agencies. 

The power of Soviet totalitarianism has been augmented by 
the weakening c the ability of its natural adversaries to oppose 
the publicly-declared purposes of that regime. Further, the Free 
World has been induced to contribute to the expanding military- 
industrial machine which the Communist dictatorship plans to 
use to smash its opposition. 

While America has been flooded with contrary propaganda, the 
nations held captive by Soviet political and military forces have 
been bound more closely to the USSR and used in world forums 
to buttress the Communist objective. 

Despite a growing yearning for peace and freedom among all 
peoples, the instruments of subversion and control have been 
successfully employed within the captive nations and are being 
tailored for use both in the developing nations of the Third 
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World and the industrialized nations of the West by the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

The fall of South Vietnam and Cambodia to Communist forces 
is not merely an expansion of Soviet influence. Their capture is 
a major victory for Communist China as well. Without the direct 
involvement of its own military forces or the enormous economic 
and military risks which direct participation in war entail, both 
Communist China and the USSR succeeded in securing strategic 
influences and bases to use in an advance of their programs. The 
USSR and Red China know that there is validity to the domino 
theory. But what interests them more is the effect of their con- 
quests upon the policies of free nations in the region and the 
orchestration of fear which these conquests engender with direct 
and obvious results. 

With the abandonment of the war in Indo-China and the cap- 
ture of the peoples in the region by Communist forces, the peo- 
ple of the United States have turned their attention to the prob- 
lems of the Middle East where Israel has foucht an increasingly 
lonely fight for survival. All but abandoned by the nations of 
Western Europe, Israel has had to rely upon its own resource- 
fulness and inner strength, as well as the certain support that 
the people, if not always the government, of the United States 
extend. The economic and political energy warfare waged by the 
oil-producing states, most particularly those in the Middle East, 
is but an extension of the Soviet program to use pawns in the 
winning of its ideological and territorial objectives. 

Detente, as an international policy, is an illusory attempt to 
create an atmosphere among nations in the West and the Third 
World for a climate of peace and the beginnings of consultation 
and negotiations with those who oppose individual and political 
freedoms. Detente serves the purpose of the Soviet and Coin- 
munist Chinese. 

It provides them with the technology and resources of the 
West, the time to exploit their gains, and drains the Free World 
of the capacity to defend itself. 

Increasinglv, detente has become a Western opiate and an 
Eastern stimulant. Assisted by the destructive activities of the 
Soviet client states, detente is creating isolationism in the Free 
World. 

The nations of Africa and Latin America have not been spared 
the cruel thrusts of political repression exercised by dictator- 
ships. Nor have the Soviets shrunk from doing business on these 
continents with the forces of right-wing extremist groups, for 
repression is the name of their game and enslavement of the 
masses is their common cause. 

Since the 10th Convention, the Executive Council has called 
upon the U.S. government to give proper leadership and direc- 
tion to the American people and the free nations oi the world. 
Such leadership must awaken the people of this great nation to 
the current political crisis, provide a strong defense to the ag- 
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gressive acts of dictatorships with equitable solutions to eco- 
nomic problems facing free nations—the only basis for a just 
and lasting peace. 


National Defense 


American labor has always recognized that a strong national 
defense is the only deterrent to the aggressive desiens of real 
and potential enemies. On May 6, 1975, the Executive Council 
called attention to the relative uecline of the defense capability 
of the democratic world, especially the United States. faced by 
the menacing growth in the military might of the Soviet Union 
and its allies. 

The Soviet arms budget is growing by at least 5 percent a 
year. Four new missile systems have been developed, including 
new multiple warheads and multiple independently-targeted ге. 
entry vehicles (MIRVS). The Executive Council noted that the 
Soviets are violating strategic agreements with the U.S. by build- 
ing large numbers of new missile silos, testing new АВМ technol- 
ogy, perfecting new means of missile concealment and developing 
mobile Intercontinental Ballistic Missile Systems. 

With 50 percent more men under arms than the U.S., the 
Soviets and their allies have four times the number of tanks, 
three times the heavy аг егу, twice the number of heavy mor- 
tars and as many surface combat ships and three times the 
number of submarines, alt newer and faster than their U.S. 
counterparts. 

The rooting of Russian naval bases in the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea area, giving greater support to its fleet operations and 
offensive capabilities in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, is cause 
for grave apprehension. At the same time, Americans are sub- 
jected to the calls of isolationist voices at home and fearful na- 
tional leaders abroad to further curtail U.S. military forces so 
thinly spread on the continent of Europe, in South Korea and a 
few stations in nation: growing less hospitable to the United 
States. 

While the Soviet Union and its captive allies continue to build 
a machine of war and create the divisive and destructive formu- 
las for political and economic subversion of the Free World. the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council has called upon the President and 
the Congress to do what must be done to provide for the com- 
mon defense. The council has said: “No burden we must bear 
is too heavy to endure if the alternative is to live under dictator- 
ship or the constant prospect of war.” 


The Middle East 


Peace and prosperity in the Middle East are within the grasp 
of all nations in that region if it were not for the incitement to 
war and the greed of the Soviet Union. A straw party, the 
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Soviets participate from behind the curtains to provide the war 
materiel and armaments to Israel's enemies and foster the cli- 
mate for energy blackmail that has so willingly been accepted by 
the oil producers in the region. 

With the riches of the Middle East and the abundance of tech- 
nology and scientific talent which could result with the recog- 
nition of the Israeli state, the whole world could benefit from 
this combination of material wealth and economic genius. Yet, 
despite the real advantages of peace and prosperity, a corrosive 
and debilitating war is being pursued for the obvious objectives 
of the USSR. No other power stands to gain in this struggle, for 
the riches of Israel are in her people, not her soil 

The destruction of Israel would he the destruction of the 
future of the Middle East and a loss to the Free World of enor- 
mous magnitude. The prize which the Soviets seek is not simply 
destruction of the seeds of freedom nurtured in the Israeli state. 
Of major importance to the Soviet Union is the surrogate c2p- 
ture of the energy resources of the region and the use of the 
land and people as vassals, to deny its worth and consequence 
to the Free World 

On May 6, 1975, the Executive Council reiterated its unequi- 
vocal support of the State of Israel and the labor movement of 
that nation, Histadrut, with which the American labor move- 
ment has had close fraternal relations for 50 years. 

The council called upon the Administration to reassert, not 
reassess, America's commitment to democracy in the Middle 
East, to Israel. No free trade union movement in any part of the 
world, either in terms of self-interest or with respect to the 
moralitv of the commitment, should do less. No Free World na- 
tion, worthy of the name, should fall back in fear of coercion or 
retribution and accept the Soviet Middle East solution which 
bears the seal of dictatorship. 


Latin America 


On August 5. 1974. the Executive Council stated that the 
people of Chile and their political parties desire a return to a 
freelv-elected and constitutional government, exhibiting the 
highest standards of democracy and offering complete freedom 
to all citizens. It is with great sadness that we must forthrightly 
state that such is the case in many nations of the Americas. 

The cruel and inhuman suppression of human rights which 
has been publicly exhibited in Chile is not foreign to other lands 
in this hemisphere. Military juntas do not seem very interested 
in hiding their determination to preserve their jack boot rule. 
Government by decree, without popular consent, is more the rule 
than the exception, and the free trade union movements which 
once flourished are pale and nervous partners of their military 
companions. 

The greatest attention of the AFL-CIO internationally has 
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been given to our brothers and sisters in Latin America апа the 
Caribbean area. Since the founding of the Inter-American Or- 
ganization of Workers (ORIT) and before, we have maintained 
close and constant contact, seeking to support the elected leader- 
ship of free trade unions in the New World. Special efforts have 
been made to provide material and professional trade union as- 
sistance to our brothers and sisters in Latin America. Together 
we have accomplished much in the field of housing, cooperatives 
and medical assistance to trade union families. We have enjoyed 
a friendship and comradery which is strong and mutual. 

ORIT and its predecessors were founded in common interest 
with the primary goals of defense and improvement of the living 
conditions and the employment standards of workers and the 
strengthening of their trade unions in free societies. The AFL- 
CIO and its affiliates have given their best efforts to achieve 
these objectives, and our understanding of the fragility of such 
close relationships, given the unprincipled opposition to free 
trade unions in many quarters, has deepened and broadened. 

If there is to be division within the Hemisphere, the Executive 
Council wishes it to be known that it is not our wish. We do not 
seek nor want division. If divisive actions are taken, they will be 
the result of a lack of will in the region to promote worker wel- 
fare, rather than any lack of commitment from the AFL-CIO 
to resolving the problems of the trade union movement in the 
Americas. 


Southeast Asia 


South Vietnam and Cambodia have fallen. They were the 
victims of the fraud of detente and those who wished them to 
carry the fight, but who failed to contribute adequate means to 
persist in the struggle. 

It is now a closed book and a closed society. The war has 
ended except for the poor millions who must now somehow sur- 
vive the degradation of the vanquished and the mental and phys- 
ical enslavement of an ideology which for more than 20 years 
they worked and died to oppose. 

Cambodia and South Vietnam wi!l not satisfy the appetite of 
the Soviet Union, Communist China and their clients in Hanoi. 
Dominoes or no, Southeast Asia is marked for subversion by both 
Moscow and Peking, and obviously the leaders of nations in the 
area and the people of those states are well aware of this thrust. 
It is not only states which fall. Often it is the policy of a nation 
which must fall before it is taken. Policies are changing in mis- 
trust of the strength and determination of this country to defend 
freedom and in fear of Communist forces as they build on the 
borders and from within the nations of the region. 

Those few thousands of refugees from Cambodia and South 
Vietnam who have come to America understand the loss of 
nation. They are living testimony to the falsity of the policy of 
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detente which has been so rigidly pursued by this government. 
These new Americans know better than most that U.S. leaders 
naively misplaced their confidence in the honest response of the 
Communist parties to the Paris Accords. The systematic viola- 
tion of every agreement to which the Communists were signator 
and the American unwillingness to effectively react reinforces 
this helief 

The Executive Council has called upon the membership of the 
AFL-CIO to make these refugees of Communist aggression wel- 
come in their communities and urged the U.S. Congress to pro- 
vide the necessary funding for their settlement in this land. The 
council also directed the appropriate departments of the AFL- 
СТО to cooperate fully with government and voluntary programs 
to assist the refugees to find jobs and housing, to obtain needed 
social services, and to become integrated in the American way of 


life. 
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Since the 10th Convention, the AFL-CIO has met in joint com- 
mittee sessions with the Japanese Confederation of Labor on 
two occasions, These annual conferences, begun in 1968, have 
maintained a close working relationship between our organiza- 
tions. Thev have succeeded in creating and strengthening the 
understanding and friendship which these organizations have 
shared since the founding of DOMET in 1964 

The following statement, issued at the conclusion of the recent 
meeting of the Joint Committee, demonstrates the breadth of 
understanding reached in these meetings: 


Joint Statement Japanese Confederation of Labor—American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


On May 20-23, 1975, the seventh regular meeting of repre- 
$ 
í 


sentatives of the Japanese Confederation of Labor (ПОМЕТ) and 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) was held in Washington, D.C. Prob- 
lems posed for the workers of Asia, Japan and the United States, 
particularly within the context of political changes in Indo-China 
were discussed in the frank and friendly spirit characteristic of 
past meetings 

Since the last meeting of DOMET and AFL-CIO in Tokyo on 
July 19th and 20th, 1974, the political and economic situations of 
the democratic world have worsened. The Communist countries 
have strengthened their position vis-a-vis the democracies of the 
free nations. South Vietnam and Cambodia are the most recent 
examples of this trend which portends the destruction of free- 
dom and liberty in other Asian countries. 

The original character and purpose of international organiza- 
tions, such as UNESCO and the ILO, are being distorted by 
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political objectives. The way in which the current application of 
the PLO for observer atus within the ILO is handled could 
adversely influence the ture of the ILO 

On the ecor nomne plane, the twin evils of inflation and recession 
have advanced unabated, with very little sien of any sectoral 
improvement during the last vear. The hardships of unemploy- 
ment and reduced living standards vis ited upon the workers of 
Japan and the United States by this “stagflation” (unemplov- 
ment being an unwelcome new phenomenon in Jan: are exacer 
hated further hy the continuing economic and political maneuver 
ing by the international oil cartel and also by government policies 
designed to sacrifice the workers’ standard of living. Unregulated 
activity of the multinational corporations which export produc 
tion create even further unemployment in their originatine coun 
rios while they amass their astronomical profits. DOMEI and 
AFL-CIO must cooperate in the struggle to overcome the eco- 
nomic blight of “stagflation.” to reduce the burdens of the work 
ers and the evils spawned hy the multinational corporations by 
necessary national and international regulations. 


The AFL-CIO and DOMEI agree to cooperate to strengthen 
free trade unions in Asia through specific programs in agreement 
with trade vaion organizations. We seek to join with our Asian 
brothers in a program to increase the power of free trade unions 
to influence economic and social factors in favor of the member- 
ship and workers generally 


DOMEI “nd AFL-CIO must condemn the threats to the insti- 
tutions of tha democratic world posed by the activity of the Com 
munist powers, and we must restore the ideals of free, demo- 
cratic trade unionism eroded not only by the illusions of some 
trade unions concerning detente with the labor fronts of the 
Communist countries, but also by the Communist-inspired labor 
movements expanding their activities in the free countries of 
the world. Only a complete dedication to the liberating values of 
democracy and freedom can beat back all the combined political 
and economic woes that threat the welfare of the workers. 
No instrumentality can be more effective in thi: struggle than 
the cooperative efforts of free trade unionists! 


da 


To further all of the above and to permit more frequent ex- 
change of information and to deal with any emergency require- 
ments, it is agreed that a subcommittee of the DOMEJ/AFL-CIO 
Joint Committee be established. The next regular meeting of the 
Joint Committee will be held in Tokyo in 1976. Subcommittee 
meetings will be held at a place and time to be determined. 


Representatives: AFL-CIO—Mr. George Meany, President; Mr. 
Hunter P. Wharton, Vice D side nt. Mr. Joseph D. Keena: Vice 
President; Mr. S. Frank R: 2 Vice President; Mr. John H. 
Lyons, Vice President; Mr. Glenn E. Watts, Vice President; Mr. 
Joseph T. Power, Pres: deat t, Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
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nation issoc. of U.S. & Canada; Mr. Ernest S 
1FL-CIO Department of International Affairs, 
Paladin E: tire Direct isinn-American Free 
te; Mr. Harry Goldberg, Representative, AFL-CIO 
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Europe 


On February 20. 1975. the Fixe ti Cour l expressed its 


м $ 4 
opposition to any and all exchanges with totalitarian labor front 
organizations, particularly those of the Soviet Union and its 
satellite states. The cour tated that it viewed with discust 
the fraternization of democratic Western European labor center 
with Communist party labor fronts 


The council quoted the f nding convention of the AFL-CIO or 
this subject 
“The AFL-CTO rei ts, matter of pri! ple the lea of 


free labor sending delegations to а ountrv vw h prohihit 


its 


| X 
right of freedom of association and organization, the right of 
genu collective bargaining, and the right to strike.” 

Manv promine nt Western European t 1 nion leader have 
expounded on the hioet of thair ralatiot th Fast R pe 
bosses posing as elected trade union leaders. The constant theme 
of those remark t that the 1 i A th these Coi 
munist party tative or re ! of “detente.” Tt is 
further cla med that such exchanee visits mav some dav in- 
fluence both Communist labor front leaders and the few workers 
who are contacted to change their views in relation to free trade 
unionism and even a free society. And, too, they say that the 
proximity of Western Europe to the Communist-controlled na 
tions of Eastern Europe compels a relationship to prevent fires 
of animosity from breaking ‹ 

The council not several meetings twe ater) 
European trade union leaders and the Communist rs 


of worker groups have produced nothing more than ат oidance 
of the substantive issues during disci ons of the workplace 
environment and toxics in industrial production 

Recently, and probably for the first time in recent decades, a 
representative of the labor front organization of the Soviet Union 
has addressed a convention of a free trade union national center 

the West German DGB — by special invitation. Just a few 
weeks before, Alexander Shelepin, former head of the dreaded 
Russian Secret Police (KGB) and then chairman of the so-called 
Russian trade unions, paid a short visit to Dusseldorf, Germany, 
and a longer but politically fatal visit to the British Trades 
Union Congress in London. Following his London visit, Shelepin 
was re'aoved from his position by the party chieftains and rele- 
gated to a minor post, stripped of his special party powers and 
chair on the Presidium. 
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American Institute for Free 


Labor Development (AIFLD) 


nee its founding 1961 1 the AFL-CIO. the American 
Institute for Free Labor Development has successfully encour 


еа the developn ent of democratic labor institutions in Latin 
America and the Ca ean. Through its educational and social 
projects programs thousands of trade unionists in the southern 
part f the Western Hem phere have participated in the eco 
nomic and social de velor nent of their unti with th« coopera 
tion and timely tance of the AIFLD 
1 ( atior trained 259,876 
ind in re 
Amer and ie Caribbean; 1,803 
irse a 1% in Front Roval 
Virginia 5 selected La j ‘rican and Caribbean labor 
economists in advanced training a la University in New 
Orleans, Georgetown University and ? 1 Vernon College in 
Washington 
A study recently completed showed that an overwhelming 
majority of ATFLD's graduates from the Front Roval courses 
and the labor economies courses at Georgetown continue to re 
main active ;n their ur iffairs. Many have attained higher 
inion offices or other positions of greater responsibility. Some 
have become highly involved in important trade union move- 
ments and, with AIFLD encouragement and technical assistance, 
have embarked upon basic trade union educational programs of 
their own. Others have also increased the number of self-financed 
programs 
Development of social projects continues. In the past two vears 
nearly 2,000 low-cost housing units were completed and assigned 
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through labor-manag mt-government cooperation in a sincere 


and determined effort a t trade unionists anvwhere in the 
world to attain their M for : , ife and a more viable 


democratic ocietv 


African-American Labor Center (AALC) 


In pre-independence days, the African unions were often the 
only permissible institutions within the colonial structure 
through which Africans could pursue independence. Today, when 
the African countries have come increasingly under one-party 
governments or military regimes, the unions are again among 
the few institutions that provide a channel for popvlar partici- 
pation. 

In 1964, after consultations with African trade unionists, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany established a speciaiized in- 
stitute to deal with African labor. The African-American Labor 
Center began operations in 1965, Its basic goals are: 

e Strengthening the free and democratic unions in Africa. 

e Contributing to the economic and soci levelopm ant of the 
ican countries. 

® Increasing popular participation in the national development 

process. 

The AALC is governed by a Board of Directors with George 
Meany as chairman and president, Frederick O'Neal as secre- 
tary-treasurer and Patrick O'Farrell, executive director. Other 
members of the board are presidents or top officers of leading 
unions in the United States. 

Policy guidance is provided by the AFL-CIO and the African- 
American Consultative Committee, composed of four leading 
African trade unionists, Other internationally prominent union 
offieials are often invited to contribute to meetings of the com- 
mittee, which are held annually concomitant with the ILO Con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The administrative structure of the AALC involves a staff of 
14 at its New York headquarters and 15 regional representatives 
and technical advisors in Africa. In addition, AALC employs 
about 100 African educators, trade unionists and vocational train- 
ing experts who usually administer or teach in its programs. 

Regular contact is maintained and programs are often co- 
ordinated with African missions to the United Nations, the 
Economic Commission for Africa and the Organization of Afri- 
can Trade Union Unity, and intergovernmental bodies such as 
OAU, OCAM and the ILO. 

The AALC has also develop -d close working relationships with 
many international trade secretariats, among them the Interna- 
tional Federation of Commercial, Technical and Clerical Em- 
plovees, the Glass Bottle Blowers Association, the International 
Federation of Free Teachers Unions, the International Federa- 
tion of Journalists, and the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
International. These programs are developed with the various 
American affiliates of the trade secretariats. 

Because a substantial part of its programs are in French- 
speaking Africa, the AALC cooperates with the French labor 
movement through the Force Ouvriere's Institut Syndical de 
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Cooperation (ISC). Since the ISC's founding in 1972, the two 
organizations have jointlv sponsored a vocational training school 
in Senegal and two medical symposiums. 

The AALC works in close partnership with African trade 
unions and develops its programs at the invitation of and in 
cooperation with these unions and with the full endorsement of 
the host governments, Since it: inception in 1965, AALC has 
undertaken 245 national and re rional programs of assistance to 
trade unions in 37 African countries, While it is difficult to 
determine the number of people who have benefited from its 
activities through training in Africa and the United States, it 
has been estimated that over 100,000 workers have received 
instructions under the aegis of the AALC. 

Programs cover the following basic areas of activity: workers 
education and leadership training; cooperatives and cr dit un- 
ions; social services; study programs (U.S.) ; research and devel- 
opment economics ; and communications. 

All projects are geared to ''Africanization"—the eventual 
assumption of complete administrative and financial responsi- 
bility by the various African labor movements. In the past five 
years, for example, five major institutions have been turned over 
to the unions in Dahomey, Ghana, Kenya and Nigeria. The 
unions and government of Senegal formally announced this 
spring that һу 1976 they would assume total responsibility for 
the Tailoring Institute in Dakar. 

There have been three major issues whicn have dominated 
the political and economic life of the African continent during 
the past two years: the devasting drought, which has extended 
4,000 miles across the continent from Senegal to Ethiopia; the 
pressures of worldwide inflation and exorbitant administered 
oil prices, which are hitting the Black African nations harder 
than most; and finally, and perhaps most importantly, the ra- 
pidly developing political changes in the southern third of the 
continent, which could well lead to the most significant changes 
in Africa since the early 1960s when most of Africa obtained 
independence. Against this background, there has been a trend 
toward a one-party state and/or dire-t military rule. The trade 
union movements have, for the most part, remained relatively 
independent of this and continue +” speak effectively for the 
workers—within the + ^text of these newly evolving political 
systems. 

The future deve t of most of Africa is largely dependent 
upon external influences beyond its control. The devastation of 
the drought has been at least temporarily alleviated by rains in 
some of the affected areas. But the situation is tenuous at best. 
If the rains do not continue, further disaster of unimaginable 
proportions could ensue. And, even with the best of weather 
conditions, it will be years before the economic and social dis- 
location already experienced could be rectified. 

Much of Africa is seriousiy hampered by the present trend of 
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Asian-American Free Labor Institute 


(AAFLI) 
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j lished in Tanu- 
works in Asia in ordei 
ve trade unions as the 
urest guarantee of a free and prosperous society. 

AAFLI works directly with trade unions in host countries and 
sponsors programs in conjunction with AFL-CIO affiliates and 
their international trade se retariats. These affiliates are the 
American Federation of Teachers, the Brotherhood of railway, 
Airline and Stean ship Clerk А {һе ass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion, the Internationa I rn { of Electrical Workers, the 
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In the Philippines, for instance, following the ulgation of 

a new labor code mandating ‘eased use of arbitration, AAFT.] 
assisted dozens of unions with training thei presentatives in 
the basics of arbitration. Follo urses were held where 
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In Korea AAFLI sponsors numerou urses 
with affiliates of the Federation of Korean Trade Uni 
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mimeograph machines allowj better membership communica- 
tion. Union community center 'ducational facilities, in- 
cluding combined vocational training and dav care centers, have 
been built in the Philippines with AAFLI assistance. А sewing 
school was ^ostablished in Kathmandu for w ives, daughters and 
sisters of members of the Nepalese Labor Organization. A labor 
library was recently built and furnished by the Institute in 
Jakarta for the All Indonesian Federation of Labor (FBSI). 

In Vietnam, the Institute as ted in the evacuation of more 
than 40 Vietnamese Confederation of Labor VT) officials, 
AAFLI staff and their immediate families 
100 persons. These refugees are now 
with the assistance of the AFL-CIO. 


The Asian Impact Project Fund, set up in May 1971 with a 
“a CIO Impact Project Program, provides 


or interest-free loans for self help projects in meeting 
community and union ls. Projects in the last year in- 
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to other currencies gvrated, 


r plummeting to a level 20 percent below its June 
in relation to all countrie t was much lower in rela- 
to specific national curren: such as the Swiss franc and 
an mark. Other countri ougn w money systems 
using the dollar as the bas f world currency. Rapid 
the U.S. balance of payment as much as $10 billior 
months—created new її 'tainties 
outrush of U.S. capital, production facilities and jobs 
U.S.-based multinational corporations spent more on 
new property, factories and equipment abroad. Foreign invest- 
ments by these companies increased 20 
cent in 1974, and are evpected to rise percent in 1975 to a 
| 1 of $29.6 billion. Multinational firms and banks and every na- 
tional-base—U.S., Japanese, European, Soviet expanded world- 
vide and met new reactions at home and abroad. Shai, inflows 
of foreign investment in the U.S. aroused new concerns. 
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e Sudden increases in economic power of nations producing 
raw materials gave new international economic prominence to 
the Arab states and other “developing” countries and led to new 
relationships with multinationals. 

Despite all these changes, U.S. laws and policies continued to 
subsidize foreign expansion of U.S. multinationals, and the Trade 
Act of 1974, which failed to come to gr ps with any of those 
problems, was enacted. In 1975, armed With more authority and 
power, U.S. negotiators made new international arrangements 
and shifted policies without regard to effects at home. Even the 
few limitations on that power in the Trade Act were ignored. 

Starting in October 1973, the six-month Arab oil embargo and 
the more than 400 percent oil price increases levied by Arab- 
dominated cartel of most oil-producing nations further fueled 
world inflation and created an energy crisis. This shook the inter- 
national economic structure, shattered normal trade patterns and 
sent national currencies into further disarray. Nations with once 
comfortable trade balances desperately sought new ties with oil- 
producing nations and scrambled for ne export potentials to 
earn the price of industrial survival—the price of oil. 

The energy emergency hit the U.S. e nomy when it was al- 
ready in serious trouble, partly as a result of misguided foreign 
trade and investment policies. American workers, consumers, 
businesses and local communities were suffering from the ero- 
sion of the U.S. indus*rial base since the early 1960s, Rising im- 
ports wiped out more than a million jobs in a brief period of 
time as production of many types of goods ал hole industries 
were engulfed by a flood of imports. Continu rt of Ameri- 
can technology and capital at explosive rates more Ameri- 
can production facilities and productivity know-how abroad, cost- 
ing the American economy both badly-needed new jobs and job 
opportunities as well as the benet f more efficient production. 
Basic U.S. raw materials, including food, wer being exported, 
creating shortages and adding to її lationary pressures At home 

With global inflation continuing and with ne i0ney power 
in the hands of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC), temporary shortages affected various types of 
production in the U.S. during 1974. Raw materials shortages and 
new demands by countries which produced those raw materials 
led to new problems. Some countries began to require companies 
to use raw materials and to bring new technology to their closed 
economies for production within their borders. This led to new 
threats to the U.S. industrial system. Other countries began to 
move their currencies away from the dollar as a basi world 
currency. The International Monetary Fund sought new ways to 
substitute international credits, called Special Drawing Rights, 
to avoid using the dollar as a measure of international inter- 
change. 

Multinational firms and banks continued to use U.S. trade, tax 
and other laws in combination to achieve their woi ld-wide advan- 


continued to export production facilities, money and 
iggle pl › irren à and credit to maximize 
the wide objectives, Thes ih ised the newest technology 
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01 abroad and combined in joint ventures with foreign gov- 
ernments and foreign companies regardless of the impact on the 
U.S, need for jobs, production, capital or supplie 

In January 74, the Administration removed the few remain- 

ng controls on capital outílows and the multinationals were free 
to export U.S. jobs and production at an accelerating rate. 

In February 1974, the AFL-CIO Ex tive Council called for 

U.S. policy and new ade legislation to meet the 

{ | i problems. The council 

l trade reform bill 

lation to meet 


including mecha- 
ts and expo! ies, multinational 
1C1 and ıres needed to reflect the changed world 
situation. In addition, the council called for a re-examination and 
imitation of the Export-Import Pank operations, including pro- 
viding low-interest money to the Soviet Union and other commu- 
nist countries. illed for restraints on capital and technology 
The cil urged that so-called non-tariff barriers— 
interf with trade—which affect 
laws and social legislation be barred from 

negot 

The uncil also called special attention to the U.S.-Soviet 
Trade Agreement and the resultant transfers of technology at 

| J. \ Actions to implement the Case 
Branch d osure of trade agree- 
w of technology at bargain base- 
ment prices were 

The AFL-CIO called for termination of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation (OPIC), in any form. OPIC is a wholly- 
owned U.S. government corporation set up to encourage private 
investment abroad. Under its provisions, insurance and guaran- 

rtibility of funds, expropriation and war damage 

ligations of the government and the “full faith and 

J.S. is pledged for meeting claims in case losses 

should exceed money available in the corporation’s reserves. à 

In March 1974, President Meany and several mem. ers of the 
Executive Council, as well as representatives of AFL-CIO affili- 
ated departments and unicns, appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee to seek adoption of these policies. 

Newsletters and statements on the need for new trade legis- 
lation, OPIC, the Export-Import Bank and East-West trade were 
distributed widely and efforts to apprise Congress of the facts 

ntinued throughout the year. 

In May 1974, the council again emphasized the need for con- 
trols of exports of farm products and crude materials in short 
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supply, and supported adequate tax, trade and investment poli- 
cies and an end to the subsidies for multinational corporate 
expansion abroad. The icil stated that the Administration- 
supported trade bill м "worse n n bill : all" and urged 
the Senate to reject the 

In hg mei Presiden Meany 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


сонин. Jobs and social needs fron propos: 4 ' arrange- 
тепїз enn. ha соте the key publi sideration of the 
Trade Act its fi aching dom onomic effects. 
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Council Recommendation 


America needs both emerg 
change 


econom 


material 

national 

Control Act 
e The Pre 


tandpoint 


e ( ongress 
of trade nego 


e (Congress 
insure effect 
that may be 
U.S. industries 
justment assist 
sensitive items. 

e Congress should not ap ve any new ide agreements that 
include concessions that allow increased import from commu 
nist countries while American workers are desperately in need of 
jobs. 

However, implementation of all of » above measures сап only 
minimize the damage that U.S. workers and America's industrial 
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Old Age. Survivors, Disability and 


Health Insurance 


Social Security eneficial vere runni 
inflation during the last tw al а s 
Americans but even more burdensome to the 

Inflation breed misery among older 
tie nd aggravates thei: 
problen This is becau | 
living on low, fix income 


lev ei. since 


1‹ neces 


total income 
immediate 
them to í 


irity law nake nefits “inflation-proof” i 

legislative achievement However, Congre { move the 

date forward, originally Jan 1, 1975, because the cost 

was increasing so rapidly that it wa badly eroding 

curity benefits. Congress therefore rut through a two- 

living increase totalling 11 percent which took effect 

974 and changed the effective date of the first automatic 

enst of living increase. Congress ignored the Administration's 

request to hold the 1975 increase to 5 percent and permitted the 

first automatic cost of living increase of 8 percent to take place 
in June 1975. 

The rapid inflation and massive unemployment of the past 
two years have aroused some concern over th fiscal soundness 
of the Social Security system. This understandable concern has 
been aggravated by a tidal wave of groundless charges in the 
media that the Social Security ystem is in danger of collapse. 
These distorted and alarmist charges may be part of a campaign 
to discredit the program in order to prevent essential improve 
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уа апа complex 
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the following far-reaching fol n the So 
gram. 


Cost of Living Escalator 


Galloping inflation has had a disastro mpact on the living 


tandards of Social Security beneficiarie The present cost-o 
living escalatoi 'viding for annual increases was based on the 
assumption that price reases would be n ite and sky 
rocketing prices were not anti pated. More rapid adjustment of 
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benefits is needed to keep up with rising prices. Therefore, 
benefits should be adjusted for the rise in living costs at least 
every six months whenever the Consumer Price Index increases 
by 3 percent or more. 

One major handicap in the effort to fight inflation among 
Social Security beneficiaries is the lack of a budget that 
accurately measures the impact of inflation on them. While the 
present Consumer Price Index best applies to workers and 
should be continued, a special Consumer Price Index should 
be devised for the elderly which would better reflect the cost 
increases in the items that make up their typical budget. 

Sex Discrimination 

The same legal rights in all respects should fl from a 
worker's wage record regardless of whether that worker is male 
or female. Therefore, all differences in the benefit treatment of 
men and women shculd be removed from the law, thereby 
improving the benefit protection for married women who work 
and the treatment of couples where both work. 


Retirement Age 


The impact of automation and unemployment have created 
serious problems for eiderly workers who are not yet 65 and 
therefore not eligible for full Social Security benefits. A number 
of changes should be made in the Social Security Act to more 
effectively meet the interrelated problems of old age, disability 
and unemployment. 

1. The Social Security Act should be amended to include an 
occupational definition of disability for older workers so that any 
disabled worker after 50 or 55 who is unable to handle his usual 
occupation would be entitled to Social Security disability benefits. 

2. Because of unemployment and the low wage base in earlier 
years, most workers retire on low Social Security benefits not 
adequately related to wages at the time of retirement. At pres- 
ent, workers can drop out only five years of low or no earnings 
in computing their average wage on which their benefits are 
based. The number of drop-out years of low or no earnings 
in computing the average wage base should be increased as a 
first step toward a benefit formula based on a worker's high 
5 or 10 years of earnings. 

3. A serious problem has been the low, actuarially reduced 
benefits of those who are forced to retire before age 65. Retire- 
ment before age 65 is possible but only with a severe actuarial 
reduction. The law should permit retirement between 60 and 65 
with less than a full actuarial reduction in benefits. 

4. In addition to lowering the retirement age in this manner, 
there is a dire need for economic protection for older workers 
before eligibility for retirement benefits in case of persistent 
unemployment. Workers who are unemployed for two full years 
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after age 55 should be entitled to Socia] Security benefits on 
the same basis as if they had reached the minimum age of 
eligibility for retirement benefits. 


Temporary Total Disability 


Social Security disability benefits are not paid unless an 
individual is totally disabled for at least six months and unless 
he or she meets the excessively stringent definition that the 
disability is totally incapacitating and will last at least 12 months 
or is expected to result in death. 

This means that many workers are incapacitated for months 
without either regular income or benefits. The economic impact 
on the family can be catastrophic, causing deprivation that may 
ast years beyond the date of recovery of the breadwinner. 

The Social Security Act should be amended so that benefits 
wil be paid for total disability that lasts longer than one 
month without regard to its subsequent expected duration. This 
coverage should apply equally to working women who must cease 
work temporarily before and after pregnancy. 


Medicare 
Pending enactment of National Health Security, the Medicare 
program should be expanded to provide older people greater 
protection for health costs. Amon: the needed improvements 


are: 

1. Elimination of the monthly premium beneficiaries must 
pay for Part В (pl ysician services) of Medicare. 

2. Coverage of prescription drugs. 

3. Reduction or elimination of the requirement that a disabled 
beneficiary must receive cash benefits for two years as a condi- 
tion for eligibility for Medicare cove rage. 

4. Coverage for all Social Security beneficiaries before age 65 
who retire or are forced out of the labor market because of 
unemployment. 

5. Enactment of a long-term care program for Social Security 
beneficiaries without means or income tests as part of either 
Medicare or a national health program. 


Financing 


Though the worker receives an economic bargain in terms of 
benefits received for contributions paid, the Social Security tax 
has become a burden for many workers. Since the contribution 
rate is uniform for all salary levels and exempts higher levels 
of income, considered solely as a tax it is regressive. The Social 
Security tax should not go higher. Instead, future Socia! Se- 
curity improvements should be financed by increases in the 
earnings base and by a gradually increasing general revenue 
contribution. 
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We affirm the position taken in the Executive Council state- 
ment of February 1975 that the Social Security tax should be 
applied to the total payroll of employers and that a new benefit 
formula should be adopted which would better reflect wages 
earned at the time of retirement. 


Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 


The Supplemental Security Income program has serious de- 
ficiencies which must be corrected. Benefit levels are too low 
so that recipients are unable to live decently on them. The goal 
should be to guarantee these deprived Americans a SSI benefit 
sufficient to lift them from poverty. 

The problem of inadequate benefits is compounded since SSI 
beneficiaries often lose their eligibility for other public benefits, 
such as food stamps and Medicaid, when their income rises due 
to cost of living or Social Security increases. Congress should 
enact a “pass-through” provision to meet this problem. 

Similarly, states that supplement federal SSI payments should 
not be allowed to decrease their supplements by the dollar 
amcunt of federal increases. These states should be required to 
“pass-through” federal SSI increases and any resulting addi- 
tional costs incurred by a state should be shared by the federal 
government. 


Independent Social Security Agency 


We affirm the position taken in the Executive Council state- 
ment of Aug. 6, 1974 that the Social Security Administration 
should be an independent, nonpolitical agency. It should be 
under the direction of a five-member governing board, including 
duly designated representatives of management and labor, 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and with no more than three members from any one 
political party. At the same time, in order to strengthen public 
confidence in the program, the Social Security trust funds should 
be excluded from the unified budget. 


Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 


On October 16, 1974, Congress overrode the President's veto 
of HR 15301 (now P.L. 93-445), the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1974, a bill to restructure the Railroad Retirement System 
which was based on proposals made jointly by railroad manage- 
ment and labor. This law embodies far-reaching changes which 
are mainly directed toward relieving the difficult financial situa- 
tion of the Railroad Retirement System. 

The new law restructures Railroad Retirement into a two-tier 
benefit system which is very closely coordinated with the Social 
Security program. 
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Council Recommendation 


The AFL-CIO welcomes the changes in the Railroad Retire- 
ment System which resolved a long-standing problem of vital 
concern to railroad unions and their membership. This successful 
effort now makes it possible to turn to other pressing problems 
faced by railroad workers which had to be given lessor priority 
in the fight to place the financing of the Railroad Retirement 
System on a sound basis. 

There is now an urgent need to update the provisions of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. For example, the maxi- 
mum unemployment benefit established in 1968 is only $12.70 
per day. This is, in effect, a flat benefit since more than 95 
percent of unemployed railroad workers qualify for the maxi- 
mum benefit—a benefit well below the official poverty level for 
a worker with a family. This is a hopelessly inadequate figure. 

The AFL-CIO calls for comprehensive reforms in the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act and and urges Congress to act 
favorably as soon as possible on the recommendations made by 
the railroad unions. 


Older and Retired Workers 


Today there are some 21 million people in this country who 
are over 65 and another 18 million between 55 and 64 years of 
age. In fact, the number of senior citizens over 65 exceeds the 
combined population of the 20 smaliest states. Unfortunately, 
though life expectancy is increasing, to most of the elderly these 
added years are often bitter and meaningless. 

Many workers enter retirement unprepared for the changes 
that they will face in this new phase of their lives. They must 
somehow manage on reduced incomes, try to maintain their 
health, profitably use their leisure time and strive against odds 
to continue to be useful and productive citizens. Similarly, older 
workers face severe problems in the later years before retire- 
ment. They often are at a disadvantage with respect to younger 
workers and face greater difficulties in finding a job during 
periods of unemployment. 

Large numbers of the aged would like to work and are 
capable of working. Forced retirement often results in a waste 
of skills and knowledge accumulated over many years of experi- 
ence. Organized labor has opposed and will continue to oppose 
unilateral imposition of compulsory retirement by employers. 


Council Recommendation 


There is a need to tap the reservoir of talent, experience and 
the mental and physical energy that abounds among this nation's 
senior citizens. This is best accomplished by effective retiree 
organizations. Greater organization of retirees could make a 


significant contribution to achieving the goals of organized labor, 
not just for the elderly but for the entire nation. 

Po further this effort, the AFL-CIO has supported the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens. This organization has worked 
closely with organized labor in behalf of social programs of 
benefit to the elderly and for the welfare of all Americans, 
young and old alike 

The AFL-CIO urg 
local central bodies {‹ 
following : 

e Establish active retired members cl and affiliate them 
with the National Council of Senior Citizens. 

e Give serious consideration to designating at least one person, 
preferably on a full-time basis, to work on retiree activities and 
act as labor liaison with the National Council of Senior Citizens 

e "ndertake pre-retirement planning courses that will better 
enahi. the workers to plan for retirement during their working 
yen"s. 

e Work for retiree centers to help meet the needs of older 
people for education activities and social relationships. 

e Support national, state and local programs for opportunities 
for creative service to the community and nation and for political 
education and participation. 


all af 
s alla 


r iliated unions, locals and state and 


> undertake and support programs to do the 


Public Welfare and Social Services 


Welfare 


Most Americans have suffered serious adverse effects from the 
worst economic mess since the 1930s— prolonged, high unemploy- 
ment and double-digit inflation. None have suffered more than 
the nation's poor. 

The nation's welfare program helps less than half of the 23 
million Americans who live in poverty. It is grossly inadequate. 
Average payments are ess than half the poverty level, and, as 
the costs of food, clothing and shelter continue to soar, the gap 
between welfare payments and a decent standard of living has 
widened. State attempts to narrow this growing disparity have 
been far too little. 

The deficiencies of public welfare will plague many more 
Americans as millions of workers exhaust their unemployment 
insurance benefits and mst turn to welfare. Many of those cur- 
rently standing in line at the unemployment insurance offices 
will be joining those in line at the welfare office. To many of 
them, there is a stigma to welfare not associated with unem- 
ployment insurance. Yet the Administration continues its dou- 
ble-barreled policies of disaster which increase the number of 
people in need while cutting back on the programs to help them. 
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The AFL-CIO has been waging a vigorous battle against the 
Administration's reckless, incessant attacks on programs to help 
the poor. These callous Administration efforts include an all-out 
attempt to cut back on food stamps for the hungry, prevent- 
ing large numbers of the work ng poor and welfare recipients 
from obtaining badly-needed social services, eliminating long- 
standing civil rights and protections of individuals applying for 
or receiving public assistance, and prohibiting welfare payments 
to needy children if the family breadwinner is out of work due 
to a labor dispute. 


Council Recommendation 
The AFL-CIO must —and will—continue its battle against in- 


humane attempts to slash social programs at the expense of the 
most needy. 

We will oppose any legislation euphemistic ally and erroneously 
called “welfare reform," such as the bill recently introduced by 
conservatives in both Houses. This phony "reform" would cut 
welfare programs by $1.8 billion by harassing mothers of de- 
pendent children off welfare rolls, prohibiting payments to per- 
sons in need because of participation in a labor dispute, and 
forcing welfare recipients to “earn” their welfare checks at 
make-work jobs paying substandard wages. 


Genuine welfare reform requires broad public service employ- 


ment and training programs, moderniz ng unemployment insur- 
ance, as well as strengthening the welfare program for those 
who are unable to work. 

We, therefore, affirm the AFL-CIO Executive Council state- 
ment of Feb. 17, 1975 which urges Congress to begin the long- 
overdue task of reforming the nation's welfare system, by: 

1—Adopting a leg slatively-mandated national commitment to 
a full employment poliey, including a permanent publie service 
employment program to provide jobs at decent wages for those 
who cannot find work. 

2—Strengthening and improving the unemployment insurance 
system to meet the needs of unemployed workers, including new 
entrants as well as workers reentering the workforce, who are 
now forced to resort to welfare. 

3—Restoring the welfare program to its residual function and 
strengthening it so that it can meet the needs of those it was in- 
tended to serve. With the new Supplementary Security Income 
program, the federal government took over responsibility for 
assistance to the needy elderly, blind and disabled. The federal 
government should also assume responsibilitv for the welfare of 
all the rest of the needy, including families with dependent chil- 
dren, childless couples and individuals. This new federal program 
should contain the following elements. 

e А national minimum payment, raised as quickly as possible 
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Council Recommendation 
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The $2.5 billion ceiling on Title XX expenditures is insufficient 


because of the broadened eligibility base, as w is the increased 


"m А 
с conditions. Thirteen 01 the largest 


fare-related popi 

made availabl 

newly-eligible working poor. 
We urge the ( ongress to ra 

on Title XX to begin to make a 

for all Americans who need them. 


Child Care 


The unmet need for child care programs һаз increased dra 
matically since the last AFL-CIO с‹ nvention. There are now 26 
million children—six million inder six years of age— whose 
mothers are working. Five million children live in single-parent 
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homes where the par: n the labor force and, therefore, out 
of the home. 

During this time of massive, long-duration unen ployment and 
relentless infla family's real dollar earnings shrink. As 
husbands become unemployed or forced to work shorter hours, 
wives seek to replace the lo n But to work, they must 
find decent care 101 their chil 

More mothers are con: antly entering the la! force, and 
many mort need and want v к. But lack of ai ite child care 
poses a major problem to ail of them. In addition, millions of 
disadvantaged children, whose mothers » home, could benefit 

hild care services. Five million re nder six years 


are in poor and nea r fan nany whom need 


ati ап WO! 1 poor, lower-n iddle 

ipper-class. In in easing numbers, they 

А few аге able to get good licensed care for 

their childrei, whic! eets federal standards. The rest face the 

never-ending nightma. e of making arrangements with a chang 

ng group of sitters or relatives, or leaving their children in 

custodial parking lots, or worst of all, leaving children alone in 
“self-care.” 

; К on day care 


led nde ‘ : ( y ind to restr 


needed funds, thus lowering the quality of care pr vided in the 


few remaining programs. The AFL-CIO has continued to oppose 


cut-backs in programs or erosion of the quality of care. 


Council Recommendation 


Large and growing numbers of working women are being 
forced to leave their children without the care they need. Other 
mothers, including many on public assistance, want to work but 
annot find adequate child care. Some local programs, including 

number of excellent centers operated by AFL-CIO affiliates, 
have begun operations with laudable success, but those are far 
from enough to meet the needs. 

Therefore, we affirm the May 6, 1975 call of the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council for a massive federal commitment to providing 
early childhood development and day care in communities 
throughout the country for all children who need these services. 
Congress should enact legislation that includes the following 
elements: 

1. Achievemert as rapidly as possible of the goal of free, high- 
quality, comprehensive early childhood education and child care 
services for all children who need them. Since the program will 
necessarily require a period of time to get fully underway, grad- 
ually increased funds should be provided toward earliest achieve- 
ment of this goal. 

2. Coordination by the prime sponsor of a range of programs 
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including heal 


standard 
5. Dei y 
eral funds. 
6. Declare existing public and private non-} 
meet federal requirements eligible to receive 
7. Prov parent involvement 
since they are program arents vol 
8. Require that all construction. 
taken under the program must conf 
standards of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
9. Provide for training, re-traini 
professional and paraprofessional 
10. Provide full protection of 
conditions of workers in child 


ide for effect 


Unemployment Insurance 


During the first half of 1975 whe) he 
double digits the fact that America’ 
unemployment insurance system falls fa 
nation’s needs was never more apparent. 

Even n the present re sion, half of 0 s Ve 0 
benefits from the basic unen ployment insurance gram. And 
for those who receive епепїх, an average of only ercent 
lost wages are replaced by benefits. 

The Emergency Jobs and 1 nemployment Assistance Act of 
1974 provide d for a one-year, federally-finan ed, stop-gap cover- 
age for the 12 million workers exclude from unemployment 
Insurance protection but only for benefits up to 26 weeks. 

А series of emergency measures temporarily extended the 
maximum duration foi regularly-covered workers, most recently; 
to 65 weeks. But those are Just stop-gap measures. Further, new 
entrants and re-entrants into the labor force are entirely un- 
protected. 

Benefits of at least two-thirds of former weekly wages are 
essential for jobless workers to meet essential nondeferrable 
expenses, but most workers do not get even 50 percent of their 
previous earnings. Unemployment insurance benefits are so low 
in most states that the maximum weekly benefit payable in 39 
states is below the poverty level. 
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deficiencies in the program must 
no longer tolerate the piecemeal 
efforts to modernize unemployment 
years. AFL-CIO state bodies have labored 
tirelessly t mprove the state law 


but only effective and vig- 
orou federal action wi 


make unemployment insurance what 
t was meant to be—the nation’s first line of 


defense gainst 
poverty and recession. 


Council Recommendation 


obless workers in the 


nation’s fragmented unemployment insurance syst 


1 
nadequate to meet their needs. 


e Mill of workers are not covered at all, except tempo 
a stop-gap basis under hastily-enacted legislation. 

e Additional million ! expeuted to be eligible have beer 

qualified from benefits by harsh and capricious state law and 
egulations. 

e Extended benefits, though available now, would expire at 
lower overall unemployment rates, leaving the long-term joble 
most of whom would not | | le for welfare, with no income 
whatsoever. 

e Employer tax payments are so pitifully low that state un- 
employment insurance funds will require more federal bail-outs 
Or JODIess worker will e aeprived of berefits altogether. 

The AFL-CIO has long supported federalization of the unem 
ployment insurance program with full protection of the job 
rights and employment conditions of all state employees who 
presently adminis the program. Until that goal is achieved 

favor enactment federal minimum sta ‘ds for eligi 
ty, benefit amounts, benefit duration, | fications and 
other essential features of the program. 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress promptly 

t legislation which will: 


Extend coverage to all у » and salary workers on a per- 
nt sis. We also e: T Pro tior о rive son 
nemplovment in an [ ) ( ( o new entrants and 
nto the labor force 
num federal 


rcent of Vt Kel 


ip to no less than 75 percent of the 
Dependent allowances may supplement, but 
he minimum basic benefit 

3— Provide for regular benefit duration requir 
than 20 weeks of work for at least 26 weeks of benefits. 

1—Establish a maximum disqualification period of six weeks 
We reaffirm our opposition to disqualification of participants 'n 
labor disputes. If such unjust disqualifications are imposed 
our opposition, we insist they be limited to a maximum of six 
weeks. 

5—Prohibit any reduction or cancellation of a worker's benefit 
rights or base per iod wages. 

6—Abolish the existing triggered extended unemployment 
compensation program. Until economic prosperity 15 res. ed, 
all jobless workers, including those temporarily covered under 
Special Unemployment Assistance, should be eligible for at least 
65 weeks of benefits. In permanent legislation, federally-financed 
extended benefits of at least 26 weeks should be available to all 
workers who exhaust their regular benefits. Extended benefits 
should be coordinated with a comprehensive program of job 
counseling, training and retraining, upgrading of skills, rehabili- 
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Council Recommendation 


Progress in workers' compensation still badly lags behind the 
nation's economic and industrial dev« opment. Work injury and 
disease is a national problem and req 's a national solution. 

The AFL-CIO 1 | 
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successful passage of this legislation, every AFL-CIO affiliated 
organization should make even greater efforts to secure the same 
standards in state workers’ compensation programs. 


Health Legislation 


Despite the urgent need for improving health care in America, 
the Nixon and Ford Administrations have been making every 
effort to cut back on needed health programs. As a result, AFL- 
CIO efforts have been mainly aimed at existing health legis- 
lation, urging Congress to override presidential vetoes, and coun- 
tering Administration efforts to cripple existing health programs 
through budget cuts or impoundments of appropriated funds. 

Major Administration efforts to abolish many health pro- 
grams came in the 93rd Congress and are discussed > National 
Legislation (see: Health Legislation). When it failed, the Ad- 
ministration used its fiscal 1975-76 budget to emasculate the pro- 
gram by drastically cutting back on funds for health services, 
including maternal and child health, and by placing greater re- 
liance on Medicare and Medicaid while, at the same time, cur- 
tailing both of these programs. 

Though paying чы чай ы to the Health Maintenance Organi- 
zation Act of 1973, the Adminis — on's fiscal 1976 budget in- 

cludes only a paltry $19 million for HMO development—56 per- 
cent under the amount actually obligated in fiscal 1975. 

Institutional and non-institutional long-term care is woefully 
inadequate. А program to provide long-term institutional care 
in both intermediate and skilled nursing homes for ine: apacitated 
individuals would be one approach. For the handicapped, how- 
ever, who do not need or want ins tituti на? саге, comnrehensive 
home care would be less expensive. Such a program should in- 
clude homemaker and home health services , home maintenance, 
laundry services, meals-on-wheels and other nutritional services 
and assistance with trausportation and shopping. 


Council Recommendation 


This Administration is engaged in a concerted effort to abolish, 
curtail or reduce funding for essential national health programs. 
Health services for the poor would be seriously crippled by pro- 
posed budget cuts. 

The hope that the Health Maintenance Organization Act of 
1973 would provide the needed leverage to reform the fee-for- 
service health care system is hampered by defects in the law and 
inadequate funding. 

Failure to provide long-term care for persons who cannot care 
for themse!ves is а serious gap in governmental and private 
health care ucuzüt programs. 


Early enactment of the Health Security bill would largely 
take care of America's health problems. But until Health Se- 
curity is enacted, the AFL-CIO will oppose all efforts to abolish 
or curtail necessary existing health programs. 

We also call upon Congress to fully fund all health programs 
to the maximum authorized by law. The AFL-CIO further 
pledges its support for amendments to the HMO Act to make the 
law more workable. Additionally, we will actively support legis 
lation to provide long-term care for the elderly as well as for 
handicapped persons no longer able to work. 

The AFL-CIO will continue to support federal legislation de- 
signed to increase and improve medical manpower, to bring 
about a better geographic and specialty distribution of physi- 
cians, to improve the quality of health services, to bring about 
a more rational organization of medical care services, to estab- 
lish effective controls on the cost of medical care and to distrib- 
ute the cost <f quality care more adequately through the whole 
population. 


National Health Security 

America needs the Health Security program, the only national 
health insurance proposal which is based on social insurance 
principles and provides comprehensive care for all Americans. 

An improved National Health Security bill (HR 21 and S 3 
was introduced in the present Congress with Rep. James Corman 
(D-Calif.) and Sen. Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) as principal 
sponsors. It is the best national health insurance proposal before 
the Congress. 

The American Medical Association, the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America ard the Administration have agreed on a so- 
called “national healt insurance” approach relying on private 
insurance for financir + and administration, large deductible and 
coinsurance payments ' y patients, a means test for the poor and 
near poor and no effective cost and quality controls. Their pro- 
posals are based on the Comprehensive Health Insurance Plan 
(CHIP) proposed last year by President Nixon and endorsed by 
President Ford. Since the AMA has withdrawn support for its 
own Medicredit plan, there is a polarization around two ap- 
proaches to national * :alth insurance: CHIP and Health Secur- 
ity. 

Despite President Ford's endorsement of CHIP, he has threat- 
ened to veto any national health insurance legislation in 1975 
because of economic conditions. 


Council Recommendation 

The Congress must ignore President Ford's threat to veto 
natiorai health insurance and take immediate action on this 
vital legislation. The health of the American people is just too 
important for further delay. 
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National health insurance was a major issue in the 1974 
elections. A majority of the members of Congress promised their 
constituents they would seek early action on national health 
insurance. We expect they will keep their pledge. 

We reject the claims of the Administration that social progress 
must be postponed in times of economic difficulty. Millions of 
Americans cannot obtain or afford medical care. They need help 
as soon as possible. 

Therefore, the аса -CIO reaffirms its wholehearted support of 
the National Health Security program introduced in the Con- 
gress as HR21 in the House by Rep. эт 5 Corman and as S3 
in the Senate by Sen. Edward Kennedy. It is the only program 
which would assure to all Americans the right to quality health 
care all can afford. And we urge immediate congressional action 
on it. 

If the Congress acts and the President carries out his veto 
threat, we pledge to take our case to the people in every state 
and every congressional district. 

We will continue to work closely with the Committee for Na- 
tional Health Insurance and its action arm, the Health Security 
Action Council, to develop Health Security Action Committees 
in every state and every congressional district in order to maxi- 
mize grass roots pressure for enactment of National Health 
Security. 


Medical Malpractice Insurance 


The cost of medical malpractice insurance has skyrocketed 
Doctors in some states have experienced premium increases rang- 
ing from 100 to 600 percent. Hospitals have reported premium 
increases of as much as 1,000 percent. Medical malpractice insur- 
ance premiums have risen from a total of $61 million in:1960 to 
$1 billion in 1975. Of this, only 16 to 17 percent actually goes to 
the me oe lly-insured patient or survivor yamai than 80 percent 
of the pi ium dollar goes for the costs of 1 'eaching settlements. 
court costs, legal fees and the a trative costs of selling 
malpractice insurance to physicians, puke re and other pro- 
viders. 

Not only do patients receive only a small part of the premium 
dollar in medical injury settlements, — in effect, they also pay 
the malpractice insurance premiums, Providers pass on the cost 
of malpractice insurance to their patients in the form of higher 
fees and hospital charges. In one way or another, workers and 
their families ultimately pay malpractice insurance premiums. 

The cost of malpractice insurance has risen so fast that insur- 
ance ж are now refusing to underwrite the risk. 

The billion dollars in malpractice insurance premiums is really 
only a small part of the total additional cost of medical care that 
consumers must pay. Fear of malpractice suits causes doctors to 
practice defensive medicine—that is, to provide extra services 
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4 adequ iT (11 al care. Thi involves a cost of 
о $8 billion over and above the premium payments to 
‘ance companies. 

The causes of the skyrocketing escalation of direct and indirect 
ost for medical malpractice ins | | 

= Det: ога 1 of the doctor-pa 

ө Million-dollar-plus settlemer 

The contingency fee system 
ө The high cost of litigation under tort law. 

law of torts is ¿ п inefficient and ‹ ostly method ' resolving 
ilpractice claims and is highly inequitable. It is true 
a few pat ents have been awarded a million dollars or more 
in damages, but the great majority of patients suffering medical 
injury receive no compensation at all. Moreover, patients who do 
eventually win their claims may have to wait as long as 10 years 

to receive an award for medical injury. 

At the May 1975 meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
the Council adopted a statement on medical malpractice insur- 
ance which called on Congress to enact a federal program to pro- 

| | arbitration of malpractice claims combined with 
no-fault awards to the patient who was lically injured 


4 


Council Recommendation 


The soaring cost of medical malpractice insurance results in 
billions of dollars of direct and indirect medical costs. These sky- 
rocketing costs аге reflected in higher doctor fees and hospital 
charges which the p tient must pay 

We, therefore, affirm the action taken by the Executive Coun- 
cil on May 6, 1975 ) which calls for a national system of arbitra- 

f n 1 ce ( f \ ls. Such a system 
and improve the 


Collective Bargaining and Health 


Rapid escalation of medical care costs has forced many unions 
to direct more money from collective bargaining packages just 
to maintain current health benefit levels. 

Nevertheless, health benefits continue to be improved. Im- 
provements take such forms as expansion of hospitalization 
coverage, full payment up to “usual customary” fee levels for 
medical and surgical bills, higher levels of major medical or 
catastrophic insurance coverage, as well as expanded benefits for 
preventive, psychiatric, dental and optical care and prescription 
drugs. 

However, the inequities in private voluntary health insurance 
are more and more apparent. Some unions have very compre- 
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hensive programs. Others, especially in * idustries characterized 
by small firms, have limited hospital-suryical coverage. 

Private health insurance has proven unable or unwilling to 
control health care costs. Physicians and hospitals have a virtu- 
ally open-ended claim on third-party payments, including Medi- 
care and Medicaid as well as private health insurance. 

Prepaid group practice plans have a much better record of 
containing health care costs. The Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tion Act of 1973 provides federal funds for feasibility studies, 
»lanning and development of prepaid group practice plans as 
well as other forms of HMOs. 


Council Recommendation 


The escalation of medical care costs and the failure of private 
health insurance to control costs have encouraged increasing 
numbers of unions to turn to prepaid group practice plans which 
have controlled costs better and provided better care than the 
fee-for-service system. 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO recommends that all affiliated unions 
should continue to expand health and welfare coverages until a 
universal and comprehensive Health Security program is enacted. 
We urge our central bodies to organize, wherever possible, health 
committees with representatives from health and welfare plans 
to explore with other consumer and community groups the feasi- 
bility of organizing nonprofit, prepaid group practice plans utiliz- 
ing federal funds for feasibility studies under the Health Main- 
tenance Organizations Act of 1973. 

The AFL-CIO urges all international unions and all health and 
welfare funds to include a dual choice option in their collective 
bargaining programs for health insurance benefits so that every 
union member may have the opportunity to join a nonprofit, 
prepaid group practice plan. 


Health Insurance for the Unemployed 


Millions of unemployed workers have lost health care coverage 
for themselves and their families when they lost their jobs. 
Three out of every five workers covered by employer-employee 
benefit plans lose their health insurance coverage when they 
are laid off. 

Several bills to continue health insurance for the unemployed 
have been introduced. On Feb. 17, 1975 the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council called for immediate enactment of a temporary, emer- 
gency program to continue health insurance coverage for unem- 
ployed workers who had insurance prior to layoff and to make 
eligible for Medicaid those who were not covered when they were 
working. 


Council Recommendation 


In the face of massive and continuing unemployment and be- 
cause the vast majority of unemployed workers have either lost 
or have never had health insurance protection against the cost 
of illness, the AFL-CIO recommends prompt enactment of a tem- 
porary emergency health insurance program for the unemployed 
to be financed from federal general revenues 

Such a temporary program does not detract from the AFL- 
CIO's goal to enact Health Security to resolve the health care 
problems of the unemployed and all Americans on a permanent 


basis. 


Employment of the Handicapped 


The AFL-CIO welcomes the progress that has heen made by 
both public aud voluntary agencies in rehabilitating the disabled. 
In spite of great improvements in legislation, rehabilitation 
techniques and public awareness and support, the major portion 
of the difficult job of rehabilitating and employing the handi- 
capped still remains. 

Urganized labor has participated actively in the work of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped and 
similar national and state committees, as l as on the com- 
munity level, to promote rehabilitation and hiring of the handi- 
capped. The AFL-CIO supported the rehabilitation legislation 
enacted by Congress in September 1973. One provision of the 
legislation, Section 503, represented a major break-through in 
the fight to employ the handicapped. This provision requires 
that government contractors and sub-contractors take affirm- 
ative action to employ and advance in employment qualified 
handicapped individuals 


Council Recommendation 


It is the policy of the AFL-CIO that every practical means 
shall be used to insure equal opportunity in employment of all 
qualified handicapped workers, and to further this objective we 
urge all affiliates to: 

1—Support legislative action matching amounts of state funds 
to available federal appropriations for rehabilitation programs 
and to cooperate with State Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies. 

2— Participate in programs to rehabilitate union members and 
to support community rehabiitation programs. 

3—Support efforts to carry out the intent of Section 503 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 92-112) which re- 
quires government contractors and subcontractors to take affirm- 
ative action to employ and advance in emplovment qualified 
handicapped workers, and to insure that the agency administer- 
ing the program is adequately staffed and funded. 
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4—Support efforts to eliminate architectural barriers which 
prevent millions of handicapped citizens who are limited by age 
or disability from entering and working in places of employment. 

5—Include clauses in collective bargaining agreements to pro- 
tect partially disabled union members still qualified for their jobs 
from being denied continued employment. 


Pension Programs 


Although Social Se urity is the major source of income for a 
large majority of elderly Americans, retirees have a y ital stake 
in other retirement and pension programs. А private pension 
frequently means the difference between a co nfortable retire- 
ment income and one that is barely adequate or sub-standard. 
Union members have a particular stake in private pensions 
since pension coverage is greatest in those industries that are 
heavily unionized. 

А number of significant shortcomings in private pension pro- 
grams resulted іп a demand by organized labor and the public 
for pension reform legislation. Among these shortcomings were: 
no or inadequate vesting standards, unsatisfactory funding 
standards, inadequate fiduciary standards, and no federal in- 
surance to guarantee workers their vested pension benefits in 
the event their employers went out of business. 

The Subcommittee on Labor of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare conducted extensive hearings and investiga- 
tions on private pension plans in the 92nd Congress. During 
1973, the Senate Гіпапсе Committee also held hearings on pri- 
vate pension reform. Both committees reported bills and the 
differences were resolved in one bill S4, which passed the Senate 
unanimously on September 19, 1973. On the House side, both 
the Education and Labor Committee and the Ways and Means 
Committee considered pension reform legislation. After juris- 
dictional problems were resolved, the House passed its pension 
reform bill HR2 by an overwhelming majority on Feb. 28, 1974. 

The House-passed legislation differed in a number of ways 
from S4. One of the major areas of difference was in the mini- 
mum vesting provisions which gave the employer three choices 
in the method of vesting. This and other differences were re- 
solved in a Senate-House conference committee. The Congress 
passed the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
in August and it was signed into law by the President on Labor 
Day. Among the provisions of the law are: 

e Employers are required to include in their pension plan any 
worker after age 25 or one year of service, whichever occurs 
later. 

e Employers will have to meet one of three minimum vesting 
standards: (1) 100 percent vesting after an employee has com- 
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pleted ten years of service, (2) 25 percent vesting after five 
years of service, with annual additions of 5 percent ove! the next 
5 years and 10 percent over the following five; or (3) "the rule 
of 45" which requires 50 percent vesting of benefit credits after 
an employee has at least 5 years of service and his age and years 
of service total 45 (or after 10 years of service if earlier) and 
10 percent more annually over the next 5 years 

e A Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation was created to 
protect workers against loss of benefits because of a pension 
plan termination. \ 

e Fiduciary standards and reporting and disclosure require- 
ments were established for all pension and welfare plan admin- 
istrators and trustees. 


Council Recommendation 


The implementation and initial administration of the Employee 
] } + 


Retirement Income Security Act will be a formidable task and 
many difficult problems will arise. It is particularly important 
for org .nized labor to be vigilant in order to insure that hos 
administration, inadequate appropriations and unsatisfactory 
regulations do not undermine a legislative victory. In order to 
minimize problems and to insure that the law will be of maxi- 
mum benefit to AFL-CIO members, we urge our affiliates to do 
the following: 

1—Support adequate appropriations and personnel for the De- 
partments of Labor and Treasury so that they can properly ad- 
minister and carry out the law 

2— Urge the Departments of Labor an 
ister the law with flexibility in order not 
collectively bargained pension arrangements 
to the detriment of participants 


3—Serutinize the work of th 


law and call to the attentio! ] 
cerns regarding the law and its admini an based оп 


their experience, make suggestions for changes Ft 


gesti the law 
or regulations to ensure that the new law will operate to the 
greatest benefit of participants and beneficiaries. 
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continuation of 1 | cities programs, social services, planning 

and management, projects and services for the handicapped and 
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As part of the community development application, the appli- 

community must certify that it will administer and imple- 

| abor standards. These include Davis-Bacon pre 

vage standards, provisions of the Contract Work Hours 

Safety Standards Act, and the Copeland Act prohibiting 

ks to employers. There are no specific labor performance 

standards, however, in the HUD program regulations. Letters 


to the Secre f HUD ca j r remedial action brought a 
response in late August from the Secretary of HUD. She noti- 
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insured residential construction financing and permanent mort- 
gage loans. In this area, the economie multiplier effect is 
generally greater and new jobs are created throughout various 
sectors of the economy. 

Organized labor has always be. . in the forefront of the 
campaign to provide decent homes and decent jobs for every 
American. The creation of the AFL-CIO Mortgage Investment 
Trust by the AFL-CIO Executive Council in 1964 was one mi 
way of seeking to achieve this goal. 

The trust provides an investment plan with exceptional ad- 
vantages for union treasuries and labor-management pension and 
welfare funds. The pooled monies entrusted to it for long-term 
investment are placed mainly in construction loans and perma- 
nent mortgages, insured or guaranteed by the United States 
government. / iditional benefits are: 

e The creation of additional and continuing employment in 
the hard-pressed construction trades and industrial groups which 
manufacture the necessities for newly constructed or remodeled 
housing units. 

e А high degree of security and a reasonable return on invest- 
ment. 

e The right of participants to earmark their funds to promote 
projects in their area, providing the area's total investment is 
commensurate with the size of the requested project and if 
government-insured and union-built projects are available. 

e The right of participants to redeem their participation upon 
6^ days notice without being forced to sell individual mortgages 
in the market. 

e Recognition for the union movement both nationaliy and 
locally for a public service in providing housing. 

The trust operates basically аз a mutual fund. Net income 
earned by the trust is distributed on a semi-annual basis after 
June 30 and December 31 each year. 

Over the past four years the AFL-CIO Mortgage Investmen 
Trust has grown from $10.4 million in net participants' invest- 
ments on July 1, 1970 to over $60 million on July 1, 1975. 

The operations and procedures of the trust are fully set forth 
in the trust's prospectus filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


Human Resources Development Institute 


Shortly after the last co. ve:tion, Congress enacted the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) which 
supplants the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act and the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971. 
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CETA was implemented on July 1, 1974, and brought under one 
legislative umbrella the categorical manpower pros ams which 
were formerly carried out under MDTA and the Ecc.iomic Oppor- 
tunity Act. It established a system for the distribution of fed- 
eral manpower funds and placed both authority and responsi- 
bility for the planning and implementation of manpower 
programs with the elected officials of state and local governments. 

In replacing MDTA and EOA, CETA became the chief vehicle 
for national manpower policy, and placed new responsibility on 
HRDI to assure that local labor unions, officers and membership 
were aware of organized labor's rights and responsibilities under 
the law. While CETA is not revenue-sharing as originally pro- 
posed by the Administration, it does embrace some revenue- 
sharing concepts, which require local overview and pressure to 
assure effective programs that meet local community needs. 

Thus, it is important that the labor movement be provided 
support, training and technical assistance to protect its interests. 
To this end, HRDI has carried out its role as the manpower 
arin of tne AFL-CIO. 


Manpower Planning 
Allocation funds are distributed by formula to local prime 


sponsors who must prepare an acceptable plan, utilizing a “тпап- 
power advisory council" which, by law, must include representa- 
tives from organized labor. 

The 1973 AFL-CIO Convention recommended that “HRDI con- 
tinue to involve state and local leaders of organized labor in man- 
power programs and planning." 

In carrying out this responsibility, HRDI maintains a directory 
identifying over 700 individuals from org: ized labor who are 
serving on state or loca! manpower plan: ng councils. HRDI 
staff have been instrumental in supporting state and local cen- 
tral bodies in initiating and increasing labor representation on 
local planning councils. It is on these councils that representa- 
tives of orzanized labor can participate in program planning, 
and have a voice in the quality of training and the recognition 
and enforcement of standards relating to wages, working cc.idi- 
tions and job security. 

A number of HRDI staff have been appointed by local anu 
state labor bodies to serve as labor representatives on MPCs. 
Trained as manpower specialists and having daily involvement ic 
manpower affairs, HRDI staff have frequently assumed leader- 
ship roles as representatives of their local central labor bodies. 


Technical Assistance and Education 


Recognizing its responsibility to assure organized labor’s 
knowledge of СЕТА an. its effects, HRDI has increased its tech- 
nical assistance and education efforts. For example, in cooperation 
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with the Labor Studies Center, HRDI conducted manpower sem- 
inars in five cities in 1974 designed specifically for the leadership 
of state and local central labor councils and focussed on the 
role of labor in the implementation of CETA. 

In addition, HRDI conducted 40 manpower education confer- 
ences in cooperation with local labo incils. The sessions famil- 
iarized local labor representatives wit! the operation of ( ETA 
n their communities and discussed ways in which organized labor 
can more effective participate in the planning and implemen- 
tation of CETA programs. 

HRDI also developed 57 manpower education programs, work- 
ing in cooperation with the AFL-CIO Department of Education, 
international union education programs and state and local cen- 
tral body labor education programs, as well as programs with 
local representatives of the AFL-CIO Community Services De- 
partment. 

Moreover, HRDI staff have addressed 3,038 local union meet- 
ings since October ЖЖ fTort to inform the officers апа 
members about CETA, wit articular emphasis on the public 
service jobs program. 

HRDI staff also worked closely with local labor leadership, pro- 
viding direct assistance in such areas as interpretation of federal 
regulations and their effect on existing collective bargaining 
agreements, and formulation and operation of labor-sponsored 
manpower programs. In providing such assistance on 2,975 occa- 
sions since the 1973. convention, HRDI has located funding 
sources, and assisted in proposal and curriculum development, 
selection and training of program staff, and implementation of 
the programs operations, As t. HRDI has been instru- 
mental in the development of 390 programs involving more than 


€ 


1 | 
$15 million. On the national level, similar assistance has been 
rovided to international unions, AFL-CIO trade and industrial 


epartments and other labor organizations. 


р 
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Special Programs 


The 1973 convention recommended that “HRDI continue and 
expand its efforts in developing programs to assist special groups 
of disadvantaged persons sul h as prisoners, welfare recipients, 
veterans and young people to enter the labor force.” 

To carry out this responsibility, HRDI has continued its efforts 
to operate a job development and placement program to meet the 
needs of the disadvantaged, minorities and unemployed union 
menibers. 

From October 1973 through June 1975, HRDI deve oped 48,333 
job opportunities and placed 20,416 individuals in those jobs, far 
exceeding it ntractual commitment to the U.S Department of 
Labor. Among those placements, more than 11,119 were con- 
sidered disadvantaged persons—2,266 were ex-offenders, 1,316 
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welfare recipients and 3,086 veterans. Other placements 
youth and the y Шу handicapped The majori 
placements were made in union jobs paying an ах 
$3.91 per hour. 


an effort to invol all levels of the labor movement in 


sadvantaged workers, a wide 
e developed by HRDI in соор- 
¿LTes. 
HRDI's en the ex-o'fender program 
been to provide training an viable employme 
means of reducing recidivism. 
Working closely with the Nebraska AFL- 
HRDI area representative d 'veloped a pre-trial 
gram through the Douglas County Public Def 
ing its first year, this labor-supported program san ^ 
Nebraska an estimated $1,300,000 by finding jobs for clie nta and 
allowing them to become tax payers rather than tax users. 


HRDI, in cooperation with ( ‘arpenters Local 3, also devel- 


oped an apprenticeship training program for 67 inmates at the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Seagoville, X, Which in- 


cluded classroom instruction and on-the-job 


In Pascagoula, Miss., HRDI has had continued success in plac- 
ing 262 ex- offe nder rs in a special program developed in cooperation 
with the Pascagoula AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department and the 
Ingalls Shipyard. 

A pre-trial intervention program in Syracuse, N.Y. was re- 
funded with the assistance of local HRDI staff. This program, 
initially developed by the HRDI area representative, has placed 
600 candidates, who were first offenders with misdemeanors, in 
full-time jobs in the past two vears. 

In Fort Worth, Tex., HRDI operated a vocational training pro- 
gram in the Federal Correctional Institution, with assistance 
from the Ironworkers, Painters, and Carpenters, This pre-appren- 
ticeship program was developed in cooperation with the local 
Building Trades Council and the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
Training was given by selected union journeymen for each of the 
three crafts, and all unions agreed to place those who comple {еа 
trairing and met apprenticeship requirements into their appren- 
ticeship programs. The program, which operated from August 
1973 through January 1975, involved some 122 inmates. 

For the third co’ secutive year, HRDI assisted the Philadel phia 
Negro Trade Un Leadership Council in developing a summer 
youth program. . ne program for summer 1974 involved 1,377 
enrollees of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. HRDI recruited and 
placed 16 staff to conduct the program. 

In cooperation with the Seafarers International Union, the San 
Juan HRDI area representative was able to secure approval and 
funding of a child dex elopment center in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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HRDI staff also played a significant role in the re-negotiation of 
the second vear contract, The center houses 140 children and is 


maintained by 25 staff. 


In Buffalo, N.Y., the HRDI area representative was instru- 
mental in bringing together 14 local agencies and worked out an 
agreement which led to a СЕТА program for placing the handi- 
capped. HRDI, in cooperation with various local unions, assisted 
in placing 150 handicapped persons 

HRDI established an office in Anchorage, Alaska in July 1974 
to represent and assist Alaska unions in manpower traini ing ds 
ters related to the construction of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. 
The HRDI representative works with labor, management and 
government officials, as well as native associations, in the plan- 
ning of manpower programs needed to meet the impact of the 
pipeline and the resulting construction activity. An arrangement 
has been made with the Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. whereby 
HRDI participates in all: manpower training and planning related 
to the pipe line. 

During the last year, HRDI worked closely with the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, a committee of interna- 
tional union representatives appointed by the general presidents 
of building trades unions, and the Navajo Indian Tribe, to 
develop a plan to assure the training and ا‎ of Navajos 
on construction projects on or near the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion. Several coal gasification plants and fossil fuel power plants 
amounting to several billion dollars are planned in the near 
future. 


A program has been developed for a comprehensive reserva- 
tion-wide manpower program administered by HRDI. The plan 
provides for the training and placement of over 300 Navajos on 
construction jobs, and involves coordination with international 
unions, local unions and Joint Apprenticeship and Training com- 
mittees in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Colorado. 


Veterans’ Assistance Program 


The Veterans’ Assistance Program, initiated in 1970, continues 
to meet the needs of disadvantaged veterans through counseling 
and job placement. With the end of the Vietnam War and the 
withdrawal of American forces, the program has focussed оп 
those veterans with limited education and few skills. ze pro- 
gram is operated from three separation centers in the San ran 
cisco area—Treasure Island Naval Base, Oakland Army Base 
and Travis Air Force Base. Interested veterans are individually 
interviewed сч referred to loca: HRDI offices throughout the 
country for job placement assistance, or placement into a train- 
ing program жа employment is available. 


From October 1973 through June 1975, HRDI staff gave per- 
sonal interview: puit job counseling to 13,720 individuals, and 
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provided special counseiin 
women. HRDI area staff placed 
jobs paying an average wage of 


AFL-CIO Action Program 


When the "Action Program t a ack to Work” 
was adopted at the emergency session of > AFL-CIO General 


)9 


Board on January ?3, 1975 in W D.C., local central 
bodies were urged “to work wi h the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute to develop jobs and provide adequate counseling 
and referral for unemployed union members Immediately fol- 
lowing the emerge ncy session, HRDI President Alan Kistler 
directed HRDI staff to assist in the implementation of the Action 
Program. 

Working with representatiy m of Commu- 
nity Services and Organization and Fie Services, HRDI area 
Staff have assisted in 22 state and local , 1 Program confer- 
ences. Supporting resolutions were adopted bx very local central 
body where HRDI operates 

HRDI area representatives, when addressi ig central body and 
local union meetings on the Action Prog 1, are seeking job 
openings and placement opportunities for laid-o t union members. 
Area representatives are al articipating in counseling sessions 
for the unemployed. 


Vietnamese Refugee Program 


The AFL-CIO, in its statement on the letnamese refugee 
program, called on HRDI “to cooperate fully with government 
and voluntary programs to assist the refugees to find jobs." 
To meet this responsibility, HRDI has been coordinatine its 
efforts and resources with the C immunity Services and Interna- 
tional Affairs Departments in order to provide employment in- 
formation and expertise. All area office staff are prepared to 
assist the гє fugees and are encouraging local support of the May 
6, 1975 statement of the Exe utive Council 


Apprenticeship Outreach Programs 


Since assuming administrative responsibility for the 21 Ap- 
prenticeship Outreach Programs sponsored by local building 
trades councils, the overall operation and administrative effi- 
ciency of each of the programs has been improved. Despite the 
depressed economic condition of the construction industry, the 
AOPs were able to indenture 1,034 apprentices and place 255 
journeymen during its last contract period (January 1974-Janu- 
ary 1975). The AOPs placed 105 applicants on the new-hire list 
implemented by the Elevator Industry National Recruitment and 
Training Program, and 269 applicants in other industries. 


Alien Labor Clearinghouse 


HRDI continues to serve a ıe clearinghouse on behalf of 
U.S. Employment Service and a numl of AFL-CIO interna- 
tional unions in assuring that employer applications to Import 
alien workers possessing specific job skills receive an adequate 


the unions concerned. 


! (от 
constitution: lepartmen nd f wed u a | a union 


response 


Council Recommendation 


irrent economic conditions and new man- 
power legislation have placed an increased responsibility on the 
local labor movement, the Human Resources Development Insti- 
tute provides à vital service reaniz d labor. 

As HRDI me ts commitment to assist and protect the in- 
terests of oreanized labor in the manpower field and in providing 
iob assistance to unemployed union members, it also serves the 
needs of those individuals who for a lai k of skills, education or 
jobs, have not in able to enter the labor force. 

HRDI continues to « 
power resources as a means to provide the opportunity for all 
Americans to share in a decent, dignified and fulfilling way of 
life. 

Recognizing HRDI's capability to assist all AFL-CIO affiliates 
at the national and al levels to utilize manpower progran 
assist unemployed and underemployed union members and 
disadvantaged, we re ommend that: 

1. HRDI, in cooperation with state and local central bodies, 
continue its job development and placement activities for un- 
employed union members and the unskilled, disadvantaged un- 
employed. 

2. HRDI assist and encourage state and local central bodies to 
actively participate on local manpower planning councils in an 
effort to protect organized labor’s interests, and to assure that 
local manpower training programs do not undermine wages, 
working conditions or job security protected by collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

3. HRDI continue to provide technical assistance to state and 
local central bodies and their affiliates affected by public service 
employment programs, which may create layoffs or violations of 
collective bargaining agreements. 

4. HRDI continue to make its services available to the depart- 
ments of the AFL-CIO, national and international unions affil 
ated with the AFL-CIO, and other labor organizations in meeting 
their manpower needs 


5. HRDI continue to provide technical assistance to AFL-CIO 
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state and local central bodies 
training programs 


and disadvantaged 


Anti-Poverty Program 


At a time when unemployment and underen ploy ment 
growing number of Americans, the problems of the poor and 
] "Ll 


disadvantaged become increasingly severe. The А} 
dei 


always recognized that the programs developed ur he E 
nomic Opportunity Act represent only a limited response to 
total needs of those on the lowest rung of the economie lad 

If poverty is to be eliminated, it must be achieved wi 
framework of an expanding ` 
without discrimination, the opportunit 
decent pay, housing, qualit ucation, a 
services. 

Recognizing that a full employ: 
are the major ingredients of апу 
CIO has acknowleged the considerabl 
grams developed by OEO to 1 

Since its in( eption, the anti-pove 
wholehearted endorsement an 
AFL-CIO worked for the е! 

Opportunity Act in 1964 ! 

of the critical renewal fight ver the la lecad programs 
were formulated, union leadership has activelv parti pated in 
and supported the anti-pox Fed 
eral levels. 

Representatives of organized labor are ll actively engaged 
in many facets of the anti-poverty program. Many AFL-CIO 
members serve the exe | | 
agencies. Other union members serve on manpower! 
committees where they make recommendations concerning the 
use of Economic Opportunity Act funds. AFL-CIO-affiliated local 
unions cooperate in the operation of Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Operation Mainstream, New Careers and other projects. 

At the national level, AFL-CIO affiliates participate in the Job 
Corps program. At the present time, six internat onal unions are 
the sponsors of training programs in Job Corps Conservation 
Centers in various locations around the country. The following 
AFL-CIO unions are currently involved in Job Corps training 
programs: Bricklayers, Operating Engineers, ( arpenters, Paint- 
ers, Plasterers and Cement Masons and Ra lway and Airline 
Clerks. In addition, the AFL-CIO Appalachia Council operates a 
Job ( Orps ( enter. 

At the local level, community action agencies attempt to 
coordinate the variety of services available to the poor. In many 
areas, newly laid-off workers are benefiting from these services— 


r economy which offer 
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especia d gy th me lag between lay-off and receipt of 
inemployment ! KS 
The AFL-CI( аз alwa) elieved í a cohesive attack on 
poverty must | опа] in s6 verall federal control of 
policy and direction i 'Cessar) a that states and locali 
| | poor. This can only 
and central direction. 
xpire, then President 
attempt to continue 
1 destruction of the pro- 
gram, i а Jalition of igressmen and outside groups 
ncluding the AF | supported legislation creating the 
Community бегу Act of 1974. The main purpose of this legis- 
| ‘ve community programs and the federal 
funding required to keep these programs in operation. A major 
controvers; vel i over whether OEO should be maintained 
as a separate agency or whether the integrity and preservation 
of the programs could be protected inrough separate adminis- 
tration within HEW. 
While the legislation was being considered on Capitol Hill, the 
mpeachment process was reaching its climax. The new legisla- 
in reflected the expected change in national leadership. Under 
the new law, OEO was maintained as an independent agency, 
but the President was given the opportunity to submit a reorga 
nization plan transfering ograms to a separate administration 
within HEW in accordance with igressional directives. Con- 
gress could then disapprove r nization plan, but this 
lisapproval be subje а ve Congress made it clear 
in any p.oposed ganization, the collective bargaining 
trht« of OEO « ployes would fully protected 
The now legislation increased the percentage of local and state 
inds tired to obt; vatching federal furds. Unfortunately, 
the decreasing federal share, coming at a time when local and 
state revenu are dropping, is causing critical financial prob- 


Р 


lems for many community action programs. 


T n 
TI |n 


Council Recommendation 


With millions of Amer cans unemployed and underemployed 
and millions more living below the poverty level, the national 
commitment to reducing or eliminating poverty must be main- 
tained. Only the federal government can establish the programs 
and policies necessary to assure that all who seek employment, 
education, housing, health services and other assistance shall 
have the opportunity to obtain their needs. 

The AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress and the Administration 
to provide the funds required to help the poor move into the 
mainstream of our society. State and local communities will have 
a difficult time meeting the increased matching requirements. If 
federal funding levels drop, many worthwhile programs will be 


forced out of existence. 
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We continue ipport the maintenance of a central advocate 
within the federal establishment ssure that poverty pro 
grams are carried out effectively and that the Executive Branch 
retains a focal point for problems of tl ) 

The AFL-CIO sees no need for a reorganization plan that 
would shift OEO from independent agency status to a separate 
administration within HEW. Should such a reorganization plan 

submitted, we will scrutinize its proposed structure in terms 

congressional intent as ed-out in the 1974 Community 
Services Act as we as the: inal interest in eliminating poverty. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


The Vietnan ar has ended. But jr some 7,000,000 veterans 

` continue for decent jobs, adequate medical care and 
t opportunities afforded their fathers after 
World War П. 

Тһе AFL-CIO firmly believes that this nation has а commit- 
ment to do everything it can to provide veterans with the 
readjustment tools necessary to enable them to take their right- 
ful place as productive members of American society. 

Yet this commitment is being ignored and the Vietnam vet- 
eran shunted aside. Underlying educational, emplosinent and 
health problems is an inexcusable attitude of public and govern- 
mental indifference to the veterans’ dilemma. Too often the vet- 
eran 1s seen as visible symbol of an unpopular war which the 
American people would like to erase from memory. And in that 
haste to forget, the treatment of the Vietnan veterans has been 

rational disgrace. 

With joblessness a cord levels, tnam vets who have 
entered the work f only recently and often with few market 
able skills, have been among those most drastically affected. By 
June 1975, veteran unemployment was 9.7 | it—589,000 vet- 
erans out of work, an increase of over 290,000 over the previous 


year. For college-aged veterans, 20-24 years of age, who could 


be taking advantage of the GI educational bill, the unemployment 
rate stood at 19.9 percent. 


few veterans are 
taking advantage of the GI bill. This contemporary educational 
program has never reached parity with its World War II prede- 
cessor. While participation rates have increased in the past year, 
they have yet to reach the levels following World War II. Al- 
though tF . Senate in 1974 passed AFL-CIO-endorsed legislation 
significar .ly modernizing this program, the legislation was pared 
back under veto threats by the Ford Administration. Yet even 
after Congress had met White House objections, the President 
still vetoed the legislation—the first ever of a GI bill. Although 
Congress wisely overrode that veto, inflation and skyrocketing 
education costs of the past years has already sharply eroded 
these gains. Thus, idequate educational benefits have forced 
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Council Recommendation 


The АЕС 


Education 


Education 


hools as they have affected : other a pects of fe 


Austere tate and federal budget have r« ilted n 


> ғ 
support for education. Many tate niversiti« are fa 
creased costs with reduced operating funds. A similar 
I8 taking place n elementarv and et ndarv ed ication, 


inevitable result hi heen an erosion of the educational 


h were established nder the Kennedy ana 


tunities whi 


Administratior The problem h een agii ted 


that neither the Nixon nor the Ford Administrations hav 


any basi mmitment to th« nt t ( educat 
Administration budget requests for ed tion have 
sistently far below congre I thoi t \ The | 
view in the Administration appears to be that expend 
educatior are а dr: non the economv rather tha: " 
n the future. In keeping with tl ew. Pr 
vetoed the ed по ppropt t { 1976 
The situation has become critical that tuition fi 
education for 1975-1976 increased an average of 12 pet 
the previous year and some states have actually beer 
the possibility f charging tuition for students in pu! 


tional high school 
There à further factor which presently effecti 


М tion. The population explosion which followed World W; 


abated Jecause educational aspirations have risen. e! 


has continued to increase, but at a considerably lowe) 
was characteristic of the 1960s. Th 


increase has created a 


^w range of problems 11? 


пеге 


disturbing evidence that school boards are seizing upon 


n on 
í + 
V 
con 
ne 
lk 


ment 


than 


declining rate of enrollment 


1s 
this 
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situation to take a harder line on collective bargaining with 
teachers and other school employees. 

The slowdown in enrollment growth has been too frequently 
used as an excuse for drastic reductions in school expenditures. 
Actually, the decline in the birth rate has presented America 
with great educational opportunities which must not be wasted. 
The new availability of both teachers and classroom space pro- 
vide this country with an excellent opportunity to begin long 
overdue programs in earlv childhood education and in adult 
education. These are both areas in which the AFL-CIO has long 
urged expanded state and national efforts. 

There has been much current emphasis in the schools on 
"career education." In an effort to make the development of 
career education realistic and meaningful, the AFL-CIO nation- 
ally and its affiliated unions and state federations have been 
deeply involved in planning activities. The active involvement of 
labor in the earliest pnases of planning is essential if career 
education programs are to be successful. In an unfortunate 
number of situations, employers have been invited to participate 
in career education planning but unions have not. In other in- 
stances, it has sometimes appeared that it was not labor's advice 
whieh has been wanted so much as its seal of approval. 

Labor representatives have effectis ” expressed their concern 
with this narrow approach to career eaucation. Some of the 
mosi blatantly misguided career education proposals have been 
shelved, among them “the employer-based model of career edu- 
cation," a plan which was strongly opposed by the АЕ! -СТІО. 

Labor has warned against permitting vaguely thought th rough 
career education plans to convert the schools into simply job 
training institutions. Relating education to the world of work is 
important, but it is equally important that education be related 
to preparing students for the demands of citizenship, for their 
future roles as members of their families, and for the fullest 
deve'opment of their human potential. Although most of the 
official spokesmen for career education pay lip service to this 
principle, their actions do not always follow their rhetoric. 

Considering the importance which has been placed on career 
education, it is a remarkable fact that it has received almost 
no funding in its own right. Schools everywhere are building 
eareer information centers" out of free literature, a very un- 
dependable wav of gathering re.avie information. 

What money has been available for career education has been 
largely taken from discretionary funds appropriated under the 
Vocational Education Act. This means that to the extent that 
career education prospers, there is less money fqr vocational 
education. 

Equally alarming has been the continuing efforts of the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare to ex- 
plore ways to relax child labor laws and minimum wage laws 


for teenagers. This raises a serious question whether emplovers 
are interested in career education hap prepare students for the 
world of work or whether they are looking for a cheap work- 
force. 

Many of the career education programs so far developed would 
force young people into making long-range career decisions 
early in their lives. Given rapidiy changing technolog ies, it is 
essential that education prepare people for maximum flexibility 
rather than locking them into irreversable decisions. We must 
expand da) career options, not narrow them. 

The Flementary and Secondary Education Act of 196 e 
sented a major federal commitment to share in the financing 
of education. It has provided funds for a wide variety of pese 
which had been neglected bv state cal governments 
compensatory education for the economically disadvantaged, bi- 
lingual education, education for the handicapped, and much more 

The Nixon Administration was never happy with ESEA and 
it launched an effort to combine all of the special ESEA funds 
plus all of the funds in the Vocational Education Act, into a 
single block grant to the states to spend as thev saw fit. This, of 
course, would have put the money in the hands of those whose 
past failure to act created the need for the federal legislation 
in the first place. The AFL-CIO has firmly opposed the consolida- 
tion plan and the plan has made little progress in Congress. 

Not to be discouraged, the Ford Administration proposed the 
consolidation approach for vocational education. There was so 
little congressional enthusiasm for the Administration's bill that 
Rep. Albert Quie (R-Minn.), ranking Republican on the Labor 
and Education Committee, only agreed to introduce the bill “on 
request." 

The AFL-CIO testified in congressional hearings against th 
Administration proposal and in support of the e xtension cf the 
Vocational Education Act with the addition of a larger funding 
authorization. 

The present economic crisis has had a particularly hard effect 
on higher education. Increased costs and reduced government 
and private financial support have forced tuition to all-time 
highs. Young people from workers' families have been particu- 
larly affected. Wealthy families are able to afford the tuition 
and low-income families deservedly benefit from a variety of 
federal assistance programs. For young people from workers' 
families, there is little in the way of student aid available. The 
gap has widened between the ability to finance a college educa- 
tion and the actual cost. 

The AFL-CIO has argued over the years that low or free 
tuition is the best form of student aid. A number of reports, not- 
ably that of the Carnegie Foundation, have argued tha: tuition 
should be increased to something near the actual costs of edu- 
cation and that student aid should be provided for low-income 
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families who cannot afford the costs. The AFL-CIO has opposed 
these suggestions and urged adequate federal and state funding 
of higher education to keep tuition at a minimum. The AFL-CIO 
has participated actively in a recently-organized National Coali- 
tion for Lower Tuition, a group consisting of both education 
organizations and citizen groups. 

An educatea citizenry is a national asset and the costs of that 
education should be paid by society rather than by the student 
and his family. 


Labor Education 


Throughout the years, the AFL-CIO has supported the de- 
velopment of community colleges largely because they provide 
post-secondary education within commuting distance of the stu- 
dents and thus make higher education accessible for more poten- 
tial students. 

Recently, a number of community colleges have begun to pro- 
vide labor studies programs. This is a development which the 
AFL-CIO welcomes. Occasionally, however, these programs have 
been hastily designed and staffed by people who lack knowledge 
about the labor movement and its needs. As with the labor 
extension programs in the four-year colleges and universities, 
the labor studies programs of the community colleges need close 
monitoring. They should have labor advisory committees, and 
they should be staffed by faculties which are thoroughly familiar 
with the labor movement. 

Adult education has been growing rapidly in recent years with 
union education constituting one of its largest and most signifi- 
cant segments. There has been a renewed interest in federal leg- 
islation to fund labor education activities in the state colleges 
and universities. Cooperative efforts between labor and institu- 
tions of higher education have led to a number of college degree 
granting programs through university labor education centers. 
The AFL-CIO, itself, offers similar opportunities through the 
Labor Studies Center. It has, by now, become generally accepted 
that learning is not simply for the young, but that it is a life- 
long experience, extencing even into the years of retirement. 

Trade union leaders throughout the country are now seeking 
ways to validate their previous trade union and other life ex- 
perience toward some college credit. The American Council on 
Education's Commission on Credit and other higher education 
agencies have taken an early initiative in supporting this el ort. 
If successful, it would hold great promise for those aspiring to 
a degree credential. 

As education interests in the labor movement expand, atten- 
tion should be paid to the role of state and local central labor 
bodies in activating their own programs. Some 142 local central 
bodies now have active labor education committees which desigm 
and sponsor orograms unique to their local education needs. 
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Considering the total number of organizations in this group, 
considerable organizational work lies ahead. 

On national, state and loral trade union issues, labor education 
programs can be the .atalyst between union policy and imple 
mentation. Programs such as the General Board's Action Pro- 
gram are an example of this. This concept should be further 
developed by the AFL-CIO Committee on Education. The objec- 
tive would be to further strengthen the legislative impact on the 
labor movement at all levels on publie issues important to trade 
union members. 

New techniques to help adults learn have been developed 
through government and university research projects. Union edu- 
cators should acquaint themselves with these developments with 
an eye toward updating their approach toward new methods and 
techniques in the teaching of the members, local officers and staff 
in labor education subjects. The AFL-CIO Department of Edu- 
cation should disseminate useful materiai on this subject as 
often as practicable. 


The AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center 


The AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center, entering its seventh year 
of operation, began residential programs at its new 47-acre 
campus in Silver Spring, Md., a year ago. The formal dedication 
was held in November 1974. 

The center now has complete residential facilities, including 
conference rooms, housing, food service and limited recreation. 
The residence hall has 44 rooms with beds to accommodate 56, 
and a second residence hall, under construction, will provide a 
total of 100 rooms to house a maximum of about 120 persons. 
The latter facility will probably be ready for occupancy in the 
Fall of 1976. 

Since the lest convention, the center has run approximately 
90 prograras for about 2,000 full-time union staff and elected 
officials, in addition tc programs which particular international 
unions have run on their own using center facilities. These pro- 
grams can be scheduled by international unions if space is avail- 
able and provided they pay for the out-of-pocket expenses in- 
curred in running the programs. The center has also cooperated 
with a number of internatioral unions in running education pro- 
grams, assisting in program planning and providing instructional 
staff. 

Subjects included in the center catalogue range from basic 
union courses in labor law, arbitration, collective bargaining and 
negotiated benefits to broader topics such as economic policy 
issues, civil rights, women in the labor force and unions and 
cable TV. 

Special topics are also scheduled as the need arises. For ex- 
ample, in 1973-74 a series of programs was run with the Human 
Resources Development Institute on manpower legislation and 
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its impact on local communities. This past year, special programs 
were run for labor trustees of multi-employer pension funds, in 
response to the new pension reform ler islation. 

A college degree program fer unsa ff and officials has been 
established with Antioch College ar ' ha: beon in operation for a 
year and a half. Some 30 students 4 vr led in the program, 
which leads to a Bachelor of Arts .egree in Labor Studies 
awarded by Antioch College. 

The trade union students are awarded credit based upon their 
prior union experience and their ongoing work in union jobs, as 
well as for previous college work and formal apprenticeships. A 
degree plan is prepared for each student to aid in progressing 
towards the degree at a steady pace. Once every six months, each 


student is required to attend a one-week session in residence at 


the Labor Studies Center for classroom work, evaluation and 
ounselling. The rest of the work is done in the home community. 
Detailed information on the program is available upon request. 

Ап art and theater program has also been established. Using a 
grant of funds from the Naticnal Endowment for the Arts, the 
enter has ned experience in pre iting cultural activities for 
the benefit of the students as well as for union members aud the 
general publie. These activities include several hibits of na- 


tionally known artists, workers art and art of the depression 


progra 


vears. An artist-in-residence program is also under way. 


Using a small classroom as a theater, a number of musica! and 
dramatic performances have been presented. While the quality 
of the performances has heen high, an extra dimension is added 


when, as is usual, the pc rformers end their programs with dis- 
cussions of their art as work and their experiences ¿s union 
members. 


Council Recommendation 


Ап educated citizenry is a national asset. For democracy to 
flourish, it is vital that educational opportunity be maximized 
far al 
for all 


1 


citizens, regardless of age or family income. Therefore 
the AFL-CIO will: 

1. Continue to press for adequate federal, state and local ex- 
penditures to insure the health of American education at al! 
levels from elementary schools to post-secondary schools: 

2. Support extension of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act without substantial consolidation of funds into block 
grants; 

3. Support the continuation of the Vocational Education Act 
w.th substantially increased funding and with the special pro- 
grams established under the act maintained intact: 

4. Continue to press for federal and state financial support for 
higher education with tuition «miticientiv low to make higher 
education feasible for workers’ children: 
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5. Continue to encourage the growth of adult and on-going 
education throughout the United States; 

6. Continue its efforts to assist two-year post-secondary in- 
stitutions in the development of labor studies programs with 
serious participation of trade union educational leaders in the 
development of program design and curriculum. Moreover, the 
AFL-CIO will press for the inclusion of qualified trade unionists 
to serve as instructors in trade union subjects at these institu- 
tions. We will continue to coordinate and support those programs 
now underway and to provide technical assistance to programs 
developed by affiliates. 


Labor's Bicentennial 


Council Recommendation 


In view of our commitment to recognize and pay tribute to 
America s ¿00th birthday, we urge all AFL-CIO affiliates, state 
and local central bodies, to begin plans to join in and actively 
participate and support bicentennial programs. 

A variety of activities that illustrate the great positive con- 
tributions of the working American to the growth and develop- 
ment of this count; y have been planned for labor’s bicentennial 
celebration. 

Labor’s bicentennial year was officially opened with a Salute 
to Labor and the Performing Arts at Wolf Trap National Park, 
Virginia, on Labor Day 1975. This occasion was noted with a 
special bicentennial address by President Meany. Other programs 
designed to bring labor’s heritage and accomplishi.:nts before 
the nation in 1976 include: 

1. Participation in a 12-week Folk Life Festival on the а- 
tional Mall in Washington, D.C. Working Americans is «ле o: the 
four major segment: of this festival sponsored by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Park Service. Millions of 
visitors to the nation's capital are expected to visit ' bicen- 
tennial festival. 

2. Support of regional Working Americans festivals through- 
out the country, similar to the one to be sponsored by ‘he Pila 
delphia Central Labor Council for Independence Mail, Labor 
Day 1976. This festival will officially conclude labor's bicenten- 
nial year celebration. 

$. Promotion of a labor history exhibit designed to depict the 
history of American working people from colonial times to the 
present will be available for the regional festivals. This exhibit 
has been produced by a coalition o* the Department of Labor, 
the Smithsonian Institution and the AFL-CIO. 

4. Sponsorship of “ne American Issues Forum as part of a 
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Cómmunity 


Services 


Community Services 


There is no substitute for a job. Still, when no jobs are avail- 
able, people must be fed, clothed, housed and healed as a commu- 
nity responsibility. 

Meeting the immediate needs of the unemployed, therefore, 
became the first priority of the AFL-CIO Department of Com- 
munity Services when widespread unemployment struck the 
country. While the nation was debating economic theories and 
legislative responses, the department went to work, nationally 
and locally, to review the problems of the unemployed, determine 
their immediate needs, piupoint available social services, estab- 
lish referral and follow-up procedures, train union counsellors 
and foster the improvement of programs and services when nec- 
essary. 

The principle that a union has a responsibility to its unern- 
ployed as well as to its employed members led the department 
to enlist cooperation of governmental, voluntary and private 
agencies in joint efforts to provide assistance in such areas as 
housing, medical care, legal aid, family counselling, income main- 
tenance, debt management and recreation. Union halls were of- 
fered as emergency centers for the processing of unemployment 
compensation claims as well as for the certification of applicants 
for public assistance and food stamps. Union men and women 
volunteered to help public officials to speed up the process. 

As a result of some 60 local conferences between union and 
agency representatives and a March 19, 1975 national confer- 
ence which brought together 23 national governmental, volun- 
tary and private agencies with union representatives, two major 
efforts are taking shape: 

First is the creation of local task forces—coalitions of volun- 
tary and public organizations, including church organizations— 
to promote and coordinate efforts to provide for the special needs 
01 ¿he unemployed. 


Second he ailocation by the several agencies directly con- 
cerned, including the United Way, of special funds for emergency 
assistance 

During this period, «ome 130,000 Vietnamese refugees entered 
the country from Guam and Island to Camp Pendleton, 
Fort Chaffee, E; ¿ s a nd Indiantown Gap Army 
Reservation 

Drawing on i experiences w th the Hungarian e apees in 
the 1950s a he Cuban refug n the 1960s, the Community 
Services representat i ately visited all camps and estab- 
ished a workin; latio ) W all governmental and volun- 
tary agencies | le 1 

AFL-CIO afilia we asked bute to the resettle- 
ment progran na U perate w the sponsoring agencies, 
ncluding the U. athol mference, Church World Service, 
United Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, International Rescue 
Committee, welers' Aid, Tol "oundation, American Coun- 

M ; Immigration and Refugee 

1. Working with governmental and voian agencies in com- 
munity integration, finding jobs and socia vices, 

Consulting on all labor-related matters with all govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies d tly concerned. 

2. Acting as a central point-of-contact for AFL-CIO affiliates 
and members on matters reloting to the refugee program. 

1. Ma r special contacts and providing special services to 

ade union leaders. 
the department is seeking to prevent exploitation 
efugee InNscru ous emplovers, merchants and land 

Is, including the use of refugees trikebreakers or in vio- 
lation of union contracts, rules and :vgulations. 

President Meany is a member of the President's Advisory 
Committee on the resettlement of * «fugees. 

The employment and integration of Vietnamese refugees will 
not contribute to America's unemployment problem. Their num- 
ber is only “а drop in the bucket" in a country with a labor force 
of more than 92 million. The Vietnamese refugees and their skills 
will add to the splendid diversity of this nation uf immigrants. 

The Department of Community Services was also responsible 
for the involvement of citizens in energy conservation and anti- 
inflation programs. The President's WIN campaign was ill-con- 
ceived and ill-timed. However, it was based on a sound principle. 
The involvement of the American people, freely and voluntarily, 
in campaigns to conserve energy and to reverse the high cost of 
living is essential to the success of any legislative program. 

The WIN program did not succeed because it relied entirely 
on voluntary effort. It was announced prematurely, before the 
committee had a chance to organize, and it relied more on slogans 
and buttons than on substance. 
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Still, the for citizen involvement in energy conservation 
is more necessary today than ever before. With this in mind, the 
Community Services Department led a move to save the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Action Committee (originally WIN), by inte- 
grating it as a special continuing project, funded by the Fed- 
era] Energy Administration among others 

To keep the program alive, AFL-CIO central labor bodies and 
their community services committees were urged to initiate local 
conservation programs, encourage others to do so, and partici- 
pate in plant-wide and community-wide projects. 

The American Blood Commission is an organization brought 
bout largely as the result of AFL-CIO action. Since the Execu- 
tive Cour called in 1971 for “a nationally controlled blood pro- 

vhich would insu.e adequate quantities of volunteer 

, the American National Red Cross, the White House and 

others have respondea in favor of a national blood policy de 
signed to eliminate “commercialism.” 

The Department of Health, Education and Weifare appointed 
an ad hoc committee, on which the AFL-CIO was represented, 
to develop eifective organizational machinery to implement a 
nationa! blood policy. Through heated discussion, compromise, 
reluctant consensus and many crossed fingers, this committee 
brought forth the American Blood Commission 

It is possible, of course, that the commission may achieve one 
voluntary, noncommercial, high-quality blood system, but it 
history of compromise leads one to suspect that this new effort 
may once again result in failure to meet a major health need of 
the American people. 

The AFL-CIO position is based on three major concerns— 
moral, medical and economic. 


e It is morally unacceptable for a humane society to permit 
the sale of human tissue, such as blood. 
e It is medically inexcusable for an advanced society to permit 


the sale of 


high-risk :ommercially-bought blood which causes 
sickness and death among thousands cf its citizens. 

@ It is economically unsound in any society to sustain com- 
peting blood banks with complicated bookkeeping and credit sys- 
tems as well as high prices for the blood itself. 

Low-risk blood should be made available, free of charge, to 
all who need it. With some effort, enough volunteers can be 
motivated to give blood without compensation 

However, if the American Blood Commission fails to achieve 
these objectives, it will not deserve the support of the American 
people. And there will be no alternative but for Congress to act. 

Much more promising is another agency which the AFL-CIO 
helped to come into being. This is the National Resource Center 
for Legal Services. It is a representative organization designed 
to develop, guide and evaluate prepaid legal aid plans. It com- 
plements the National Consumer Center for Legal Services which 
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AFL-CIO help some three years ago to 
the Taft-Hartley Act to permit col- 

gal services. Since the act was finally 
pened to free choice of plans including 
nistrative 


Carnegie Foun 
iidelines, forums 
val ] all of 


ve pre- 


ipported this concept. They 
1 f Commerce, the Nationa! 
d their right-wing cohorts. Sev 
concerted drive to 

otherwise elie 


nfiuence people 


This campais ) Ip te 1. women and chi 


Idren 


resulted in some cl X sin Co $s food stamps, in cur 
rent litigatior | ploymen | sation in several states 
and in several h administrative actions hy the U.S. Depart 
ments { Iture and ZW v sponsored publication of 
an anti-union diatribe, masked as a work of scholarship under 
the imprint of the University of Pennsylvani^ Pr« The Cham- 


ber of Commerce subpoenaed the director of Community Services 


as part of a fis) pedi 1 into department activities and it 
relationship wi he | ay of America, апа financed а 
continuing \ lestroy thi lationship 

All these anti-uni ff : of the Chamber and the NAM are 
being counteracted | department, affiliates and the AFL- 
CIO itself 

Community Services em! 's a variety of himan needs and 


problems. One is alcoholism, recognized in recent years as a dis- 
ease, Alcoholism affe 1illions of Americans, including workers 
: 
| 


ind their · «milies. I a disease of major proportions—killing, 


maiming and debilitating people in their homes, on the highw 
and in mine, mill and office. 

With the pioneering help of Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
tiot ( T | on Alcoholism and the National Institute on A 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism, Americans are beginning to come 


to grips with alcoholism, its detection, prevention and treatment. 
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the job то! veh 3 FL-CIO has 
A, NIAAA and r groups to develop pro 
promote on cement committees on 
up pro 
ion fa 

families of 

the iol O! 

ough what 

hargaining 


n of preven 


го \ ation last уеаг of a 

Y-I gement ady y committee to NCA, co- 

President Meany and James Roche, former board 

of General Motors. NIAAA funded the labor-manage 

ment program of NCA for a 1 of three vears. This will per 
mit the appointment of full ` and management repre- 


sentatives in selected co inities to develop local model and 


ре! val 
} 1 
4 


demonstration programs 

Another health problem which has affected Americans in 

sd T ie the extent of drug abuse 

in industry, the Department of Community Services, through the 
American Socia alt / socii concluded а two-vear dem 
onstration project this summer. The project, which was funded 
by the National Institute on Drug Abuse, was conducted at the 
following three site leal Corporation of Brooklyn, New York— 
Local 463, LU.E.; S € S Corrugated Paper Machinery Company, 
Inc., of I kh Y or) ct 15, ТАМ, and Standard 
Plastic ‘od s, In of Sou infield, New Jersev—Local 
12 ILGPNWU 

The joint labor-management program in drug abuse beg n 
with data collected by the Oliver Quayle Polling Company. T.i? 
data suggest that a relatively nall proportion of workers (ap- 
proximately 5 percent) presently use illegal drugs. A higher per- 
centage (20 percent) have family members who use or abuse 
illegal drugs. Relatively few individuals interviewed, including 
those who participated in the seminars, had accurate knowledge 
of the effects of drugs. An even smaller percentage were aware 
of the differences between addictive and nonaddictive drugs. Few 
knew how t; deal with an addicted person er how to get help. 
It was obvious from the seminars that both labor and manage- 
ment were equally ignorant of drugs, which often leads to un- 
equal and punitive company policies. 

A national conference was held in May, bringing together 


abuse 
inder 
ning 

t . % 
Further 


pre: ention, 


crime t there are 
Working with the Na | 
iency, the Department of Commu 


repre entative NOrking 111 time 


criminal 
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Safety Ind! 
Occupational Health 
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Safety and Occupational Health 


"nactment of the Occupat onal Safetv and Health Act ne: 


years ago was a long step forward toward achieving the € 


ife and healthy workplace for every American worker 


! 1 


1 4 
Workers knew tha no law wa gomg to save a ingle Nie 


" 
O1 å 


prevent a singie accident if e intent of Congress was not trar 


lated into action n the shop and on the iob ut, while progress 


has been made since the law wa as : ias been a very fı 
trating five vears | 

The hopes of worl 
nage in the workpla 
mented and strict]: 
ministratio 

For every hopeful sign uch as the 
sufety and health on the part of emplovei 
is the tragic real ty that the record cou 
many lives сопа have been aved 

When Richard Nixon signed OSHA into law, he promised to 
assigm the highest prio to its implementation. Workers, while 
skentical f t! s pledge, y 1 eved that the 10-vé ir legislative 
fight had finall е Few were ready for a Nixon-stvl 
priority: Starvation buds ind efforts to turn OSHA into an 
instrument to increase busines upport for the Committee to 
Re-Elect the President (CREFP) 

Even when his presidency was in its death throes, Richa 
Nixon lashed out at this 1: to protect workers by ordering eco 
nomic impact statements on occupational safety and health stan 
dards. It was a final bow to those who had supported him and 
made crystal clear the priorities of his discredited Administra- 
tion— dollars first; human lives last, 

At its February 1975 meeting, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil issued a 13,000-word report on OSHA's first four vears of 
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operation. “It is not pleasant reading,” the council said, citing 
three main points from the study : 

*1. OSHA has not received sufficient funding to properly ad- 
minister the law. President Ford's proposed fiscal 1976 budget 
for OSHA merely allows for increased inflation. It does not pro- 
vide for expansion or strengthening or programs. It is grossly 
inadequate. 

*9. The Nixon Administration purposely watered down en- 
forcement of the Act for political purposes and that watered- 
down standard of enforcement continues today. 

“3 Safety and health standards are not promptly established 
as the law requires. Endless delays in the hearing process and 
the promuleation of effective standards, and the failure to prop- 
erly enforce the few standards which have been promulgated, 
literally costs workers their health and their very lives." 

The jury is still out on the Ford Administration's implemen- 
tation of OSHA. As this report is written, there is only one 
indicator—the appointment of a highly qualified person to fill 
the vacancy created by the retirement in 1974 of the director of 
the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health. 

But much more is needed than the appointment of one quali- 
fied individual. The Administration must be committed to the 
law, zealous in its enforcement and dedicated to the goal of a 
safe and healthful workplace for every worker 


This will require changing a pattern of ««ninistration de- 
signed to frustrate that goal. For example: 


1 


e The policy of dumping federal responsibilities on the states 
for development and enforcement of occupational safety and 
bsalth plans mus* be reversed. 

State plans that were approved were not as effective аз the 
federal program. Presently there are 20 states with operating 
OSHA plans covering about 25 percent of all workers covered 
by the law. Only three—Michigan, California and Indiana—are 
major industrial states. 

Early this year the governors of New Jersey, New York and 
Illinois withdrew their state plans. Following refusal bv the 
Wisconsin legislature to appropriate funds to continue its OSHA 
rogram, the governor withdrew the state plan. The Colorado 
legislature has also voted not to fund its OSHA program. 

OSHA plans for 13 other states have long been under review 
by the Assistant Secretary of Labor for OSHA. But, in each of 
these states, organized labor has been responsibie for preventing 
passage of enabling legislation which is essential to their ap- 
proval. Thus, plans in Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas and Massa- 
chusetts have been formaily or informally abandoned and there 
is little possibility of approval in the other states. 

AFL-CIO opposition to state plans has intensi:.=d since the 
last convention. In early 1974, the AFL-CIO, the Industrial 
Union Department 2nd the Illinois State AFL-CIO brought suit 
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in federal court seeking to stop further implementation of state 
plans. Although the initial ruling was unfavorable, an appeal is 
under зиду. 

e Starvation budgets for OSHA must be greatly increased, 
and the indefensible policy of more funding for state programs 
than for the federal effort must be stopped. 
^ Only 869 CSHA compliance personnel were in the field as of 
April 1975—or one for every 67,900 covered workers. Additional 
compliance funds appropriated by Congress for fiscal 1976, plus 
money reprogrammed from states withdrawing their operating 
plans, would provide a total authorization for 1,495 inspectors 
and industrial hygienists. This is still far too few. 

NIOSH has complex and far-reaching responsibilities particu- 
larly for research for the development of health standards pro- 
posals, hazards evaluation and manpower training. Yet the fiscal 
1976 budget request is virtually the same as for pre-OSHA days. 
As a result, more than 100 skilled positions would have to be cut. 

Fortunately, the Congress saw the false economy in President 
Ford's request to impound $4.5 million appropriated for NIOSH 
for fiscal 1975 and rejected it. 

NIOSH needs more funds to carry out its awesome responsi- 
bilities. About 100,000 workers die each year from occupational 
illnesses. Nearly 100,000 chemicals have some kind of health 
effects, with 13,000 listed bv NIOSH. Yet standards have been 
recommended for only 46 and only three standards have been 
promulgated. No standards exist for 1,200 known industrial car- 
cinogens. 

The Depa: ment of Health, Education and Welfare, parent 
agency for NIOSH, has wiped out an important NIOSH man- 
power training program despite a study showing the need for 
48,000 occupational health personnel. 

The AFL-CIO, the IUD and var.ous unions have pressed 
OSHA and NIOSH to speed the process of developing health 
effects criteria leading to standards for industrial carcinogens 
an other toxic materials. This is the only way te curb the mount- 
ing death toll from occupational health hazards. 

The landmark court, ruling upholding the OSHA standard on 
vinyl chlorides is only a first step. 

e Federal enforcement continues weak. Too many complaints 
go too long without response by OSHA, Only about .01 percent 
of all employer citations are for serious violations, with one in 
four workplaces found to be in compliance. Less than three- 
tenths of one percent of all inspections have covered agricultural 
workplaces. The average recommended civil assessment per in- 
spection is less than $71 and the Occupational Safety and Heaith 
Review Commission grants nearly 90 percent of the applications 
by employers for modification of abatement periods in contested 
citation situations. 
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e The Review Commission is an ineffective adjudicatory body. 
With mounting backlogs of contested citations; an astoundingly 
pro-industry record in the cases it handled; and torn by internal 
dissension resulting from a chairman who is hostile to the act 
itself, it has become an impedime: v proper : nforcement. 

e The Office of Management and 
cuff OSHA's standards development program by requiring an 
"inflationary impact" statement be prepared before any action 
can be taken on standards. Dollar costs to employers are given 
greater importance than saving lives and preventing injuries and 
illnesses on the job. 

e Little has been accomplished to provide small employers 
with brief, simple guides for understanding the act and how a 
particular business should go about getting into compliance with 
applicable standards, This failure has made it eusy for right- 
wing demagogues to convince small business management to ioin 
in the avalanche of anti-OSHA mail, which for t o years inun- 
dated the Congress and for a time seriously threatened the in- 
tegrity of the entire program. 

e OSHA has also delaved development of safety standards. 
In addition, it has proposed or promulgated weakening amend- 
ments to existing safetv standards—for example, on grinding 
vheels, telecommunications, emplovee-related housing, power 
presses and occupational noise, 

The AFL-CIO and the Industrial Union Department recentiy 
brought suit asking a federal court of appeals to order further 
hearings on the amended OSHA power press standard. This 
amendment removes the requirement for employers to install 
equipn ent preventing an operator's hand from getting into the 
die of a power press while ir. use. Labor has been joined in this 
suit bv the National Machine Tool Builders Association. 

In addition to inadequate resources and distorted implemen- 
tation of the act by OSHA, there are gaps and weaknesses in the 
law itself: 

1—Federa! and non-federal public employees are not provided 
with the same kind and extent of coverage as those in the private 
sector, yet many are faced with much the same job-related safety 
and health hazards. 

2—A large number of federal occupational and/or heaith pro- 
grams are still scattered throughout the federal establishment, 
involving some 300,000 workers, representing waste and dupli- 
eation of resources and conflicting jurisdictions, as well as inade- 
quate protections for employees. 

3—The AFL-CIO has urged without success that the act re- 
quire testing and labeling of toxic materials before they entered 
or v ere allowed to remain in use in industry. This omission 
perpetuates worker exposure to toxic chemicals. 

1—The act does not forbid employers from deducting pay 
from workers or employee representatives for time spent with 


Budget is attempting to hand- 
`] 
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inspector (uring an inspection, thus exerting a chilling effect 
on the use ої ће employee walk-around section of the law. 
5—Employees and their representatives may contest a citation 
only on the grounds of the proposed length of an abatement 
order. 

6—Compliance officers must obtain a federal court order be- 
fore they c: prohibit employees from working where an immi- 
nent danger has been determined. 

Even with all of the frustrations that have characterized five 
vears of OSHA, the existence of the law has, of itself. stimulated 
a number of substantial improvements in the protection of work- 
ers from job-related safety and health hazards: 

e Thousands of employers, large and small. are making con- 
scientious efforts to comply. Thousands of safetv and health 
specialists have been hired by business management. Estimates 
of capital expenditures by business and industrv for compliance 
are in excess of $2.5 billion per year. Moreover, employers and 
their trade associations are undertaking a wide range of pro- 
grams to educate and train management personnel in under- 
standing their protections and responsibilit under the law. 

e Organized labor, coordinated by the AFL-CIO, has de veloped 
and conducted educational and training courses fo: ‘imated 
750,000 members at the plant level. There are 37 uni filiated 
with the AFL-CIO which now have one or more persons assigned 
to occupational safety and health programs. Health professionals 
have been hired or extensively used as consuitants. Grants for 
major training and research programs have been received from 
both OSHA and NIOSH by several unions and departments of 
the AFL-CIO. 

€ А growing number of unions are proposing and obtaining 
stronger and more sophisticated safetv and health protections 
for their memberships through collective bargaining—a move- 
ment stimulated by enactment of the Occupational Safetv and 
Health Act. 

e There is some evidence that OSHA's federal compliance 
program is beginning to firm up. As a result of continued pres- 
sure by organized labor, individuals with union backgrounds and 
previous experience in the safety field are being qualified by the 
Civil Service Commission and added to OSHA's compliance 
force. They now account for nearly one of every four inspectors 
as of April 1975. Two special task forces have been placed in the 
field to process complaints by workers over alleged employer dis- 
crimination. Time lapse between inspections and citations has 
also been significantly reduced. 

* Many of the nation's leading occupational and environ- 
mental heaith specialists have allied themselves with labor to 
provide more adequate research on health effects criteria derived 
as а foundation for effective OSHA health standards, to par- 
ticipate on OSHA standards advisory committees, to assist union 
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in administrative hearings on proposed health standards and to 
analyze proposed health standards. 


Council Recommendation: 


It is time the federal government lived up to the promise in- 
herent in the Occupational Safety and Health Act of a safe and 
healthy wor' place for every American worker. There must be 
no more administrative delays, either for lack of funds or for 
lack of commitment by the Executive Branch. 

The following specific actions must be taken: 

1. Congress shou!. sharply increase its financial support to 
carry out the policy goals it set forth in the law. This would 
mean a compliance force of 2,500 federal inspectors and indus- 
trial hygienists, as an interiin goal, by the end of fiscal year 
1977. Additionaliv, there must be increases in manpower for 
training, statistics and standards development. The National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health must have adequate 
funds to recrv't qualified personnel, expand its scientific re- 
search, construct a modern laboratory, more rapidly develop 
health effects criteria on toxic materials, and conduct manpower 
training programs to meet the occupational needs of govern- 
ment, industry, unions and the academic community. 

2. There should be full federal preemption of promulgation 
and enforcement of occupational safety and health standards in 
all states. Programs outside of these two areas should be financed 
on approval! of adequate state plans by a federal grant-in-aid 
program. 

3. Coverage of the act should be extended to all workers, in- 
cluding those employed by state, county and municipal govern- 
ments. 

1. Compliance officers should be permitted to issue on-the-spot 
orders prohibiting employees from working where there is an 
imminent danger. 

5. NIOSH should be transferred from the Department of 

ealth, Education and Welfare to the Department of Labor 

6. Employee representatives and other employees spending 
time with an inspector during an inspection should not be re- 
quired to lose any time or pay. 

7. Emplo: ees 01 their representative should he allowed to con- 
test citations on the same grounds as those permitted employers. 

Further, the AFL-CIO: 

e Supports legislation which would transfer responsibility for 
occupational safety and health of railroad workers under the 
Federal Railway Safety Act from the Department of Transpor- 
tation to the Department of Labor. 

e Strongly endorses the Toxic Substances Control Act now 
awaiting action in the Senate. With the amendments proposed by 
the AFL-CIO, workers would be given added protection from ex- 
posure to both new and existing chemical substances. NIOSH 
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and OSHA would be assisted in identifving and developing stan- 
dards with information received from the Environmer tal Pro 
tection Agency. Overlapping and jurisdictional conflict between 
EPA and the Departments of Labor and HEW would be avoided. 

e Urges that the labor committees of both the Senate and the 
House continue theii rsight of the implementation of th« 
OSHA Act. We urge ti articularly close scrutiny be given the 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission. 

Finally, we commend the new Secretarv of Labor for under- 
taking an administr tive and policy review of the OSHA nro- 
gram. We sincerely hope that this undertakine will result in 
constructive policy and program changes fully -esponsive to the 
goals of the act 


Civil Rights 


passed the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
Johnson signed it into law on July 2, 196 
effects on social behavior and employ 
me nt гневи ces in this country has been heartening. 


ta time wht anv symbols of 


ianed, such us ter fountai narked “white 


“colored.” ‘Blacks and other minorities were denied hotel ac- 


commodations and meals in restaurants solely because of their 
race or color. Libraries, public parks, swimming pools and other 
government-owned facilities were also segregated. In employ- 
ment, most low aving jobs were 1 gated to minorities and 
women, and very few blacks held li 

With imp'ementation of the v: us titles of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, many of these sy í f discrimination vanished 
within a decade and, hopefully, remai lies of the past. At 
the present time, most jobs are no longer ?esignated on the 
basis of race and sex. Lines of progression and seniority rosters 

> devoid of racial and sexual designations. 

The entree to higher job classifications through upward 
mobility programs grew at an accelerated rate until equality of 
aspirations and opportunity became a victim of the economic 
mismanagement that cast America into a depression. 

There can be no denial that some slippage has occured in 
civil rights progress. A number of important social programs. 
macted during the Kennedy-Johnson years, were dismantled 

the Nixon Administration through callous vetoes and heart- 
less impoundments of congressional appropriations, Discrimina- 
tory allocation of revenue-sharing funds at the state and local 
levels has likewise had a negative impact on much-ne-ded social 
programs 

Therefore, it is important to make sure that local and state 
governmental agencies disbu. :e and allocate revenue-sharing 
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funds in a non-discriminatory manner. The labor movement 
should concern itself with the programs for which these funds 
are allocated, and seek to preserve those social programs bene- 
ficial to the poor, minorities, elderly and handicapped. 


Jobs and Manpower Training 


Depression-level unemployment has hit all workers, but is 
particularly devastating in its impact on minorities and women. 
The unemployment rate for blacks at this writing was a fright- 
ening 14.6 percent and certain to go higher and remain high for 
many months to come. The official figure for unemployed black 
teenagers was an alarming 40.2 percent. 

In spite of the economic crisis, some progress has been made 
in civil rights, but much more remains to be done. Minorities 
cannot get а room in the inn, put food on the family table, 
or send their children to school properly clothed, unless they 
have jobs. Jobs ar mportant to every . Therefore, full 
employment is as essential Fulfil [ 
to a healthy economy. 

The problems of blacks and whites are not 
as they were in 1963. Today's problems 
racial attitudes and prejudices. Blacks and whites share concern 
about crime. Both races are emphatic in jr feelings about 
law and order. Mutual concerns among both blacks and whites 
include housing, di addiction, trar tat , education and, 
above all else, Jobs 

Emergency unemployment legisla 
late 1974 in order to create thousand 
been grossly underfunded, perpetuatin 


jobless rates. The government must become the 

resort for all workers—of all colors, at any age 

The AFL-CIO has been in the forefront of those calli 
employment in this country. We recognize that 

the manpower to work and the technology to open th« 
market. What is needed is governmental leadership to achieve 
full employment. 

The affluent have fled the cities, taking with them expansions 
of major industrial plants. This exodus to suburbia eroded the 
tax base of central cities, and many municipal governments 
unable to provide some essential and necessary services. ] 
unemployment also reduces tax revenue for local governments, 
forcing layoffs of civil servants, and among those hardest hit 
are minorities and women. 

In the private section, plant closing and reduction of work 
forces affects all workers, including minorities and women. 

The remedy proposed by friend and foe alike in order to 
curtail layoffs, especially as they effect women and minorities, is 
creation of alternatives to layoffs by seniority. These so-called 
alternatives include, among other things: Work-sharing im- 
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posed bv law; “phantom senioritv”. and proport onate lavofís on 
the basis of race and sex not seniority 

The issue of layoffs by seniority is у before the U.S 
Supre me € ourt. 


Council Recommendation 


The seniority system is a cornerstone of the American labor 
movement. It is a contractual right. Seniority itself is color-blind 
American workers, regardless of race or sex, must not be com 
pelled by government to surrender a portion of the work to 
unior employees, Workers must not be forced to accept alterna 
tives to senioritv unless the decision is а voluntarv one, arrived 
at through the free collective rani process 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO pledges its total, emphatic commit- 
ment to the support of seniority systems that grant each mem- 
ber of the work’ ce his or her “rightful place." The AFL-CIO 
vill al«o continue it fl ng opposition to any effort to dilute 
t! rights of any employee In granting othei preferential 

"tri ıt men 

We reaffirm our commitment to affirmative action programs 
designed to eliminate discrimination in hirine, training, upgrad 
ng and promotion, ana urge our affiliates to utilize the services 
of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department when necessary for 

tance in the implementation of civil rights policies and 
programs, including state and federal laws relating to equal 
opportunity. Further, we commend those affiliated unions with 
manpower training programs which in upgrading their 
membership for all job opportunities. 

Apprenticeship and journeyman outreach programs, endorsed 
by the AFL-CIO and s building trades affiliates, have proven 
their worth in recruiting and preparing minority vouths to enter 

" the skilled trodes. A new dimension was added to these programs 

in 1974 whe. women began to be recruited for skilled trades 
through these programs. Outreach programs are coordinated 

^ basically by three contracting organizations: the Recruitment 


and Training Program (R T P, Inc.) of the A. Phi!ip Randolph 
Educational Fund Workers Defense League: the National Urban 
League Labor Education Advancement Program (LEAP); and 
the Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI). A number 
of other local organizations also participate .n outreach activi- 
ties. Currently, programs are functioning in 120 locations 
throughout the United States. The success of these programs 
depends largely upon the amount of construction going on in 
the community. Without 2 doubt, the depression in the construc- 
tion industry has adversely affectea these work-related programs. 

Despite the present gloom, we must think in terms of a 
healthy economy that will create additional training and employ- 
ment opportunities for young people desiring to become skilled 
in the building trades. It is essential, then, that we reaffirm our 
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commitment to provide opportunities foi young people to enter 
the trades, regardless of race or ex. Thus we commend the 
efforts of R T P, LEAP, HRDI and other organizations in the 
implementation of outreach programs 
they have achieved. 

The struggle for a society free of discrimination based on 
race, sex, religion and national origin is a continuous one. It is 
a battle which must be constantly waged as a national endeavor 
until the last vestige of discrimination is eliminated. However, 
this country must be mindful of the progress made in the last 
decade through the efforts of government and voluntary organi- 
zations. 


end for the placements 


We in the AFL-CIO are proud of our involvement in the 
struggle for equal opportunity for all. Many problems remain 
unresolved largely because of continuing ligh unemployment. 
Full employment and civil rights go hand-in-hand. Without full 
employment, civil rights are empty indeed. America's twin 
problems of unemployment and discrimination are not resolved 
by pitting worker against worker for the right to be unemployed. 
That is why the best weapon against discrimination of any 
form is a healthy fu!l ет ployment economy. 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 


(EEOC) 


Fair employment practices was a national goal of the labor 
movement for many years prior to enactment of federa! legisla- 
tion. AFL-CIO civil rights policy for the elimination of segre- 
gated local unions, segregated lines of progression, seniority 
lists based on race, and providing full membership in unions and 
admittance to apprenticeship programs for minorities predates 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Despite our commitment to assist in implementing Title VII 
of the 1964 law, the AFL-CIO has met stubborn resistance from 
the EEOC to providing adequate notice of alleged violations to 
the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department and the respective 
affiliated union. National or international unions should be auto- 
matically advised by the EEOC when one of their locals is charged 
with a violation. Copies of charges should be provided to the 
parent union and the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department to 
facilitate our efforts to achieve voluntary compliance. Failure 
to give adequate and expeditious notice is a maior reason for 
the excessive backlog of unresolved allegations languishing im 
the Commission's archives. 

The AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department and the EEOC have 
discussed the problem for 10 years. А tent. ‘ive agreement was 
finally reached to conduct a pilot project to expedite the handling 
of backlogged cases and to develop a speedy proc Jure for 
investigating allegations and to provide remedies ithout 
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4 


jeopardizing the charging party's right 
law. But the proposed agreement was 
merits by the EEOC. 

The AFL-CIO Civil Rights Commiti 
and called upon EEOC commissione 
about the ever-increasing backlog 

on the part of the commission. 

It is our hope that this attitude of th« 
will change immediately. The cnarging 
relief under the law if the « harge һа 
{һе respondents have the right to know 


within a reasonable period of time 


Council Recommendation 


ment to fair employ n ractices 
] the v Itself. le VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 


1 „EOC to seek resolution of complaints through the 


í ation process before litigation. Yet unions are being 
bi ded by litigation, rather than conciliation by the 

sion. The manner in which this law is presently being imple 
mented certainly reflects a lack of sensitivity toward urions on 
the part of the EEO( 

We call upon the commission to expand its conciliation efforts, 
reserving litigation for those respondents who refuse to comply 
with the law or who fail to recognize that all men and women 
are entitled to equal opportunity to earn a living 

We strongly urge the EECC to provide unions and the AFL- 
CIO Civil Rights Department with the essary information 
to develop a spe edy procedure for investigation and a hievement 
of voluntary compliance as suggested in the proposed agreement 
between EEOC and the AFL-CIO. 

Further, we urge our affiliates all upon the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Department to assist in matters involving EEOC 
and state commissions whose concerns are to eliminate discrimi- 
nation based on race, sex, religion or national origin 


Women Workers 


Women are entering the labor force in ever increasing num- 
hers. The percentage of working women has doubled since 1930. 
There are now 36 million women workers, comprising 29 percent 
of the labor force. It is estimated that there are 4! million 
women in the trade union movement 

The majority of women work for the same reason as men 
economic necessity. More than 22 percent of women workers are 
heads of households. In many families, women are forced to 
work because a second wage is required to meet economic needs 

Despite the economy's need to provide jobs that best utilize 
the interests, values, talents and skills of individuals regardless 
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le 


of sex, women workers continue to experience discrimination in 
employment. Many are working in traditionally low-wage indus- 
tries and occupations which are often unorganized. Eighty 
percent of women who work do not have the protection of a 
collective bargaining agreement 

Even when women perform the same jobs as men, they are 
frequently given less prestigious positions and receive lower 
pay. Women working full-time earn only an average of 60 per 
cent of their male counterpart's salary. In fact, the large per- 
centage of women earning less than a living wage is an 
important factor in ‘he persistence of poverty in the U.S. 

Historically, women have been viewed as second-class members 
of the labor force «xcept in periods of national emergency. 
Many companies refused to hire women or to include women 
in apprenticeship and other training programs which would 
qualify them for higher paying jobs. This discrimination and 
the economic waste and injustice which it has produced i 
deplorable and must be corrected. 

The labor movement has been in the forefront of the struggle 
to eliminate job dis rimination and to obtain full enforcement of 
the principle of “equal-pay-for-equal-work.” We have sought an 
enlightened public policy toward improving and extending stan 
dards in labor legislation, in education, in training, and in social 
programs for the benefit of all workers. 

A major cause of continuing discrimination is the lack of 
adequate enforcement of federal anti-discrimination legislation 
Many violations of the Equal Pay Act of 1963 are being evaded 
by means of job definitions and classification systems that 
perpetuate de facto sex discrimination. The strengthening of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, through the 1972 
amendments to the Civil Rights Act of 1964, should be fully 
implemented so that no worker will be handicapped in hiring, 
training and promotion. Similai;y, Executive Order 11246, which 
prohibits diserimination by employers working under federal 
government contracts, should be fully enforced. 


Council Recommendation 


Women are turning to the trade union movement in ever 
increasing numbers as the only effective means of gaining and 
maintaining justice and equality. Their number continues to 
grow as organizing drives push forward. 

The importance of women as trade unionists must be recog- 
nized and their full participation encouraged. A good union con- 
tract is not only the most effective guarantee against economic 
exploitation, but it is also the basis upon which true equality 
can be built. 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO calls upon its affiliates to: 

1. Reaffirm their commitment to the equality of women, 
especially equal opportunity for women in the work place 
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Community Involvement 
The AFI ) long age 


subsequent 


о in 


cruitment of 
litional ch pters 
xemplified by its 

to the 

labor 

who retired 

These black 

communities, are providing 
tion in the electoria! process 
th AFL-CIO local and state 
NAACP, the National Urban 
oup s essential to a strong 
Philip Randolph Institute h- :d 
more in May of this year with 


Ort yan 800 part ! t endance 


Our Spanish-speakin; n ‘brated the first annual 


convention of the Labor Council for Latin American Advance- 
ment (LCLAA) this year. The LCLAA, like APRI, is establish- 
ing chapters in areas with sizable Spanish-speaking communities, 
providing responsibie leader hip in many needed areas to help 
eliminate discrimination in employment, education, housing and 
other ə sects of American life. LCLAA also has as its major 


priority strong voter registration and get-out-the-vote program. 
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Council Recommendation 


AFL-CIO f ite ur irged to operate witl ind. expand 
support of the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, the A 
Philip Randolph Institute and the Labor Council for Latin Amer 
ican Advancement 

We commend these organizations for their voter registration, 
voter education and get-out-the-vote campaigns. The result of 
their ¿ctivity was evident on the day after the 1974 elections 
when labor's endorsed candidates enjoyed a hich percentage of 
the victories at the polls. Trulv. the k to Ifillment of civil 


u 


11 
f 


r 
L| 
riglits can best be obtained through the ballot box and the union 


card. 


Labor and the Law 


Labor and the Law 


Labor and Law Report, we warned that, with 
's appointments to the Supreme Court. the trade 
once again into a period in which 

te the courts, rather than because 

hat Nixon's four appointees were not “strict 
dedicated to followin Jarlier cases and to 

» intent of Congress. Rather, they are judicial activ- 
to establishing their own views of desirable policy 
‘ven when they must ignore ar indications of the 


statutes anc distort or overrule prior decisions in 


ved painfully accurate. The last two 

iportant decisions favorable to the labor 
whose effect will be seriously detrimental. 
demonstrate the magnitude of the 
of the 14 decided cases im] iging on 
` employees and of unions can be said to be favorable 

. Onlv 11 were in any sense union victories. But 
underrepresent the extent of the losses sustained. 
f were on matters that have important ramifi- 
cations for the future of organized labor. Further, the cases in 
which the labor position prevailed were most often almost legally 
compelled, y › the Court displayed great ingenuity in avoiding 
legally-foreordained conclusions in order to vindicate manage- 
ment interests. Thus, the Court is subject to indictment both for 
the results it reached and for the methods it too often employed 
to reach those results. 


st 99 
result Oo 


Because it is necessary to analyze the Court’s reasoning in 
some detail, and because there were few important developments 
lower courts that the Supreme Court did not choose to re- 

iew, this entire report is devoted to Supreme Court cases. 


Connell Со. v. Plumbers and Steamfitters 


The decisio l Т, [і ипе пе я 1 of the nast two 
The есап when Local 10 f tl 1 Association 
pici “ed tl ı genera! or, for an agreement 
whereby plumbers and 
steamfitters, w і beontr: k d by tl 
men only te 
ment y 
the uni 
Fifth Ci 
an opinion i 
The Court' 
states A 
the anti-trust 
al 


construe 


› 1 : 
Relat 101 


t e- 
even 
ance 


to concilie tł 
direct] 
limited 

subst 


et 


the * federal pou la 11 jl 


offer no 
On an agreement imposing direct 
and unjustified | competition which is not 
{ entitled to the labor 

not safe to assume that 


lesson. The findings 


lei takings 
th other 


rela- 


4 
e to sec- 


ontracts 


Employment 


minor 
mina- 
Var civil 


litle VH and “Traditional” Labor Law 


ational Labor Relations Act ¢ 


to limit distribution of pro-union lite ven where the 
union had seeminglv agreed to the limitations in » collective 
bargaining agreement. Magnavor was seeming! tivated not 
bv a desire to protect dsting uni from ver-reaching by 
management, but by : oncern that those wh ppose the 
incumbent union retain thei istril n righ 'ather than 
being bound by a union ag strain distribution. The 
opinion by Justice Douglas comes to the issue actually before it 
distribution by union adherents | stas an af hought, and 
there were three dissenters who agreed with tl oard position 
on anti-union distribution but not with its posit.» pro-union 
‘hus, Magna t | a case in which a m: 
felt compelled to re: the result primarily 
ould not logicallv uphold the Board as to 
anti-union distribution unless i pheld it as to pro-union 
distribution. 


v. El Гот, on the other 
] 


rulo th е $8 (b) (1) (В) 

1 Cot ng an emplovei in the selection of his 
bargaining representative applied to union discipline of its super- 
visor members who crossed picket lines to perform work normally 
performed by striking nonsupervisory workers. The Board had 
in a series of cases expanded the section, which was intended to 
prevent unions from trying to force an employer into or out of 
multiemployer bargaining unit ` to coerce an employer in 
deciding the identity of the individual who would bargain or 
settle grievances for him, far beyond its original purpose, so that 
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t became a catch-all section governing all attempts by unions to 


discipline supervisors | heir employers’ interests. The 
Court opinion, while not squarely disapproving the general thrust 
of the Board's approach, drew the ne al discipline imposed for 
performing work unrelated to a supervisory function. Since the 
Board had clearly stretched $8(b) (1) (B) beyond recognition, 
the narrowness of the majority is perhaps more significant than 
of the statute prevailed. Indeed, 
Justice Stewart made plain | 
way an expansion of the protection afforded unions vis-à-vis 
their supervisor members; employers remain free to prohibit 
supervisors from joining unions at all. Perhaps this explanation 
persuaded Justice Powell, who was in dissent in Weingarten and 
Magnavox and was the author of Connell, that the opinion was 
of little practical imporuance, since an employer intent upon pre- 
venting supervisors from supporting strikes has ready means 
to do so. For whatever reason, Justice Powell was the fifth vote 
in Florida Power. 

Unlike the other three union victories in this area in the 
Supreme Court, Golden State Bottling was potentially of great 
importance in helping to stabilize the wavering position the Court 
has taken on the general question of the responsibilities under 
the labor statutes of employers who acquire an intact business. 


On the опе LÁ - Court had heid in 1964 in John Wil y & 
Sons, Inc. v. Liviugsto that the need of employees for protec- 
tion d ind len « us ges In ownership requires a new employer, 
if there is a substantial continuity in the business enterprise, to 
avblirate under a collective bargaining agreement. But, with the 
decidely anti-labor turn in the Court, NLRB v. Burns Interna- 
tional Security Si ces, In 1972, held, in the interests of eco 
nomic ef lency and freedom of contract that a new employer 
who hire” am ajority of the employees of an old company did not 
commit unfair labor practice b repudiating the terms of 
the old collective bargaining agreement. [n Golden State, in 
which the question concerned responsibilitv of a new company 
to remedy unfair labor practices by lecessor emplover, 
the Court came down squarely on the Wik y rationale. It stressed 
that because of th« continuity of the w amg situation, апу 
failure by the new employer to remedy pn unfair labor prac- 
tice could either «tir up labor unrest or enable the successor to 
deter union activity. In a fo itnote, the Court disclaimed апу rule 
which would make the responsibil of successors depend upon 
the state | | 


aw where the company was located. oi upon the wav 
} 


in which tl 


ie company changed hands—by merger or by pur- 
chase, for example, Thus. Gold, n State, a unanimous opinion, 
seemed to breathe new life into Wil /, and to present some hope 
that the plight of emplovees and unions at the mercy of manage- 
nent changes bevond their control would be taken into account 
future successorahip cases. But the promise seemingly made 

Golden State was repudiated almost immediatelv, see the 
discussion of Howard Johnson below, and the case seems now to 
lave importance only for the issu actually decided. 

b. Ма, agerial E» ployee ¿Card Majoritió $. 

At least two of the NLRA cases organized labor lost are of 
potentially major impact. NLRB v. Rell Aerospace read into the 
protections of the NLRA an exception for all “managerial” em- 
ployees, whether thev have any labor relations responsibilities or 
not, which appears nowhere in the language 01 legislative his- 
tory of the Act. and which the Board had эч briefly adhered 
to and had recently abandoned. An an alog to this extraordin: uy 
feat of willful levislative n \isinterpretation was the opinion in 
Linden Lumber Division Y. py a where the Court created, 
again the face of the words of statute and statements in 
Congress a requirement that a a be selected at a formal 

tion before an employer who has n t committed coercive 

air labor practices is required to bargain with it. Both Bell 
Aerospace: and Linde H Lumber were decided 5-4. and in both. 
Justice Douglas’ vote was « ritical to the five-man majorities: iii 
Linden Lumber, Justice Brennan's vote was also nece ssary, since 
Justice Powell was in dissent. Thus, while Nixon-appoi ntees were 
the bulk of the majority in each case and it is improbable that 
the results could have been ri ached by a Court on which there 
was not a hard-core group determined decisively to cut back 


upon the gains organized labor has made, the results also could 
not have been reached without the unexpected concurrences of 
Justices Douglas and Brennan. 


The NLRA protects “employees” generally in organizing 
unions and bargaining collectively, except for certain defined 
groups, including “supervisors.” “Supervisors” are defined in 
the Act as employees with certain labor relations responsibilities. 
This exclusi of “supervisors” from the Act's protections was 
added in the Taft-Hartley Act, to overrule a Board decision. 
approved by the S ipreme Court in 1945 in Packard Car Co. v. 
NLRB, which permitted foremen to be part of a rank and file 
bargaining unit. But no mention was made in the Taft-Hartley 
amendments or in the discussions in Congress concerning them, 
of emplovees whose responsibilities were closely connected with 
management, such as buyers, but who had no responsibilities con- 
cerning other employees. The Board had not, before Taft- 
Hartley, ever ex managerial employees entirely from 
NLRA protections an | in that they were 
covered, even though “supervisors” hi г à time been com- 
pletelv excluded. 

To conclude in Bell Aerospace that Congress in 1947 intended 
not only to permit the Board to exclude managerial employees 
but to require it to do so, the five-justice majority, obviously 
intent on pushing aside all conventional legal barriers to reach 
this result, had to imply an exclusion Congress had never con- 
templated. The Court imposed its own view that the distinction 
between "management" and labor must be strictly maintained 
even when there is no possibility of competing loyalties. Justice 
Douglas had expressed this view in 1945 in dissent in Packard, 
which explains why he joined the four Nixon justices here. The 
Nixon-appointees were undoubtedly acting to curb the growth 
of unions by limiting 37 protection for employees with discre- 
tionary responsibilities but ¡0 role in labor policy. 


There is, however, a gli imer of hope that Bell Aecrospace's 
mpact will be curbed. The Court did not define with any preci- 
n what is meant by “managerial employees” and left it to the 
Board to decide whether the buyers in Bell A: rospace itself are 
within or without the NLRA. Thus, if the Board persist. in its 
be that employees without conflicting loyalties should be in- 
cluded, 1 ay be able to apply the managerial employees excep- 
leu Lumber, the question was whether the Board could 

properly decline to find a refusal to bargain under $8(a) (5) 
Where a majority of the employees in a unit had signed union 
nition cards and gone out on strike in support of the union’s 
demand for recognition, and the employer could not demonstrate 
any reason for doubting this proof of the union's major ity status. 
The Court had left this issue open in 1969 in NLRB v. Gissel 
Packing Co., when it held that an employer who engaged in 
serious unfair labor practices likely to affect an election could 
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not insist on an election. The NLRA requires an employer to 
bargain collectively with representatives “designated * * * by the 
majority of the emplovees in [an appropriate bargaining] unit." 
Prior to 1947 the Board had re ognized that the law does require 
the employer to recognize a union that produces convincing evi- 
dence of majority support, and does до! permit him to ignore the 
union's demand and to require the union to obtain а Board cer 
tification. There was an attempt to include n the Taft-Hartlev 
amendments a requirement of a Board election before bargain- 
ing was required, but the proposal was rejected. Instead, Con- 
gress decided in 1947 not to change the existing law so as to 
grant an employer a right to insist on an election simply be ause 
he wants one, What Congress did do was to add a section grant. 
ing emplovers far les right to pet ‘or a representation 


a 
has a good fai lou of the union’s 


election if the emplove) 
majority. 

Thus, the situation was almost precisely parallel to that in 
Bell Aerospace i statute with no expli it ex 1 ‚ and legis- 
lative history militatine against implying 
difference was that the Board had recently cre: 
ranted exception 

The Court's opinion, by Justice Douglas, ¡nor he siatutory 
history and language and speaks only about 


JIOMCY matrers— 


getting most of the policy considerations backwards. For the 


Court seemed to see the election requirement as a way of speed- 
ing up the recognition process and makine firm the collective 
bargaining requirement. But in fact. to allow employers to 
insist upon an election allows them to drag out the process 
through the campaign and through later attacks on the repre- 
sentation election, in the meantime hoping to dissipate union 
support. The Gissell rule is a marginal protection. for it applies 
i , 

those practices before an order to bargain ‹ an issue. Thus, Linden 
Lumber provides empioyers intent upon ignoring clear proof of 
majority status with a ctive weapon 


did not inten 


с. Other NLRA Cases. 
NLRB v. Savair Manufacturi was the only other case deal- 


only to flagrant unfair labor practices and requires litigating 


almost 


ing with a substantive NLRA issue. The Court decided, 6-3, in 
a confused decision, драй Justice Douglas, that for a union 
to promise before a union election to waive union initiation fees. 
if the union should prevail, for those who sign pre-election union 
recognition cards constitutes coercion of the right of employees 
to decide whether or n Join a union. The Board had reached 
the opposite result, pointing out that those who signed cards 
were still free to vote agai the union and to avoid y costs 
of union membership that way. 

There were also a series of cases dealing with procedural 
questions, The Court held: 

l. That where the Board has changed its policy on an issue 
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Collective Bargaining Agreement Cases 


! busi nC 


t. Nonethel 


ide cleal 


ror eed d t 
agree- 


yees, 


Phe ( ourt held, adopting what the dissent by Justice Douglas 
properly characteri аз a “bootstrap” argument, that a new 
employer is u Шу fi í ера а ing agreement if 
he hires on a lev f the prior employ , because the identity 

, id not 
the old 


i 


to trik Wh 
s Act provides 
lief that work 


strike, 


IC , 
Vt beli i па 1 


( 
obligation. 
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State Courts and Federal Labor 
Law Policy 


LMRDA Case 


Procedures in Federal Employment 
and Government Benefit Programs 


was demonstrated 

to decide prior 

was whether 

hearing on 

or work; in 

. the problem was whether 


I 

compensation can be deprived of 

change 1 mdition before there 
Cour al |\ to avoid 
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Other ( 


Conclusio 


Program 


{пе most prolonged 

` ‹ 1 n 0 1930 Wit! economii 

deteriorating monti the AFL-CIO General Board 

met in Washington in late January to de elop à comprehensive 

program to providi bs and stimu | th nomy. (Text of 
the Action Program reprinted in t а il Economy.) 

Noting the tead arc mic 8] ¿ and 115 increas- 

ing m у ет ountry on the 

brink of depres n." Addi | | infidence in the gov 

ernment's i у т HT: t ns ontinues to erode 

from one | low ti T al Board urged im 

mediate ioni ind pi € n on a six-point 

a 


и a . 
emergenc, gram designed to iut America back to work. 


I. An immediate .ax cut of at least $20 billion primarily for 
low- and middle-income taxpayers, to stimulate the economy 
through added purchasing power. 


Specifically, the AFL-CIO u la $15 billior tax cut in indi- 
vidual income ta thro TT withholling from pay- 
che ks, heavils welg! 1 behalf of low. and middle-income 
families, by means of a $ credit per exemption and a 5 
percent cut in the tax rema g after exemption credit, with a 
maximum с! f $375 per 1 rn. The federation also supported 
an increase from | rcent in the investment tax credit 
for business. 

Labor rejected as “lopsided” President Ford's $12 billion tax 
cut proposal for a 12 percent income tax cut up to a maximum of 
$1,000, His rebate scheme would have amounted to less than $12 
to a family of four earning $5,000 and only $157 for a sirnilar 
size family earning $12,500 a year, In order to receive the maxi- 


( 
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mum $1,000 revate, a family would have to have 2 yearly in- 
come of $42,000, thus shortchanging 98 percent of the American 
people. 

The federation also urged that Congress, upon passage of the 
tax rebate bill, begin work “on closing loopholes of special tax 
privileges to the wealthy and corporations" in order to raise 
$30 billion in badly-needed federal revenues and thus reducing 
the anticipated federal budget deficit. 

In mid-February the House Ways & Means Committee re- 
ported a $21.3 billion tax cut bill strongly supported by the AFL- 
CIO. It provided 1974 tax rebates and 1975 tax reductions 
amounting to $16.2 billion for individuals. During committee 
deliberations, efforts by liberal Democrats, led by Rep. William 
Green (D-Pa.), to add an amendment repealing the 22 percent oil 
depletion allowance were rejected. However, upon taking their 
case the Democratic Caucus—the policy-making body of the 
House Democrats—they succeeded in gaining a caucus directive 
ordering Democrats on the house Rules Committee to allow for 
floor consideration of the oil depletion allowance repeal amend- 
ment. 

The AFL-CIO, while reiterating its long-time opposition to 
the depletion allowance, expressed a priority concern for pas- 
sage of the tax cut bill as an economic necessity. Fearing a de- 
lay in enactment because of a potential Senate filibuster against 
repeal of the depletion, the AFL-CIO urged that the issue be 
considered when the Ways and Means Committee begin its work 
on comprehensive tax reform. 

When the House began debate on the tax cut in late February, 
the major controversy centered around the oil depletion repeal 
amendment sponsored by Green, An attempt by Rep. Charles 
Wilson (D-Tex.) to exempt small independent oil producers was 
narrowly defeated 197-216. The House then approved the Green 
amendment 248-163. 

After rejecting, 160-251, an attempt by Republicans to substi- 
tute a weaker Administration-backed tax rebate bill for the 
labor-backed committee proposal, the House easily approved the 
tax-cut bill. 

By the time the Senate began consideration of the tax legis- 
lation the national economic situation had worsened consider- 
ably. As a result, the AFL-CIO urged the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to increase tax reductions to at least $30 billion. The 
AFL-CIO also urged improvements in the House-passed bill, 
including adoption of a proposal by Sen. Walter Mondale (D- 
Minn.) to give taxpayers an option of claiming a $200 tax credit 
for themselves and each dependent instead of the existing $750 
personal exemption. The AFL-CIO also urged: Reduced tax 
rates for all taxpayers on the first two $1,000 increments of 
taxable income providing a minimum $90 savings for most tax- 
payers; and increasing the 10 percent business investment tax 
credit in the House bill to 12 percent. 
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In mid-March {һе Senate Finance Committee reported a tax- 
cut bill increasing tax breaks by $9.3 billion over the House bill. 
The $31 billion bill made three major changes in the House- 
passed measure concerning individual income tax cuts: (1) the 
Mondale amendment, (2) reduced tax rates for the four lowest 
income brackets, (3) a 5 percent tax credit up to $2.000 on the 
purchase of a home. The AFL-CIO opposed this last provision 
on the grounds that stimulation of the housing industry would 
better be accomplished through lower interest rates. the spend- 
ing of impounded housing funds and allocation of credit foi 
home mortgages. The Finance Committee bill also increased bus- 
iness tax cuts in the investment credit and surtax M rne 
areas, while expanding the existing loss carrvback loophole. The 
latter provision, costing an estimated $1 billion in reve nues, was 
designed to aid a number of financiallv-troubled firms 

When the Senate began debate on the bill in late March. a 
controversy over the oil depletion issue surfaced again with re- 


peated votes on oil industry counter proposals predominating 


the first two days of debate. In an effort to expedite debate and 
assure passage of the bill prior to the Easter recess, Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfiel d (D- Mont.) offered a substitute bill, cut- 
ting taxes by $27.7 billion and providing a one-time $3.4 billion 
bonus to recipients of Social Security and other feder: d be nefits 
in the form of $100 checks. Maintaining most of the Finance 
Committee provisions, it increased the House-passed individual 


income tax rebate to 12 percent, ! oosting the estimated revenue 
disbursement from $8.1 billion to $9.7 billion. The bill also de- 
leted a controversial section providing $1 billion in tax-breaks 
for financially troubled corporations and restricted the 5 per- 
cent home purchase tax credit to new home purchases only. The 
Senate passed the Mansfield substitute 85-11. 

The Senate then agreed, 82-12, to a compromise amendment, 
introduced by Sen. Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Ernest 
Hollings (D-S.C.), repealing the oil depletion allowance and 
allowing a partial exemption for small independent oil producers. 
It included two proposals by Sen. Vance Hartke (D-Ind.): (1) 
converting the tax credit for foreign taxes paid by oil com panies 
to a deduction and imposing a 24 percent tax on the foreign oil 
income, and (2) ans a taxation of all U.S.-based multina- 
tional corporation foreign earnings. Both of these provisions 
were strongly supported by the AFL-CIO. p» a separate vote the 
Senate approved the Hartke provisions 75-20. Although a num- 
ber of attempts by oil state Senators to gut the oil depletion 
provisions were rejected, the Senate agreed, 17-46, to an amend- 
ment by Sen. Dewey Bartlett (R-Okla.) expanding the depletion 
allowance exemption for small independent oil producers. 

The wp also approved an amendment by Sen. Р! hilip Hart 
(D-Mich.) increasing the carry-back business tax lo iophole, pri- 
marily чы benefit the fin: inci: uly-troubled Chrysler Corporation. 
A labor-backed amendment by Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) giv- 
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Republicans to weaken 
{ the measure 60-29. 
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22,8 billion tax 
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ise objections. 

te xd back 
le 
ıe House 
the Sen- 
signed the 


acked provisions the bill: 
personal income tax up to a 
h taxpayer a minimum 
phased down for in- 

comes over $30,000 the 


tion paying 
federal taxes 3 $ for individuals 

and $1900 for joint 
e Increased from 15 percent 16 percent of adjusted gross 
income the standard deduction. The maximum all wed for this 
{ be $ | persons and $2,600 for joint 


taxpayer and dependent. 

mil it least one dependent c hild earning 

| ,000 or less a refi ndable 10 percent tax credit 
Over $4,000 the credit would be reduced and elimi- 

t t $8,000. 

e Repealed the 22 percent oil depletion allowance for major 
oil companies but maintained it for natural gas production and 
exempted the first 2,000 barrels of oil pump ed daily by a small 
independent producer owning no retail outlets or major refin- 
eries. The exemption would be phased back to 15 percent on the 
first 1,000 barrels a day by 1984. 

@ Provided jobless workers who had exhausted their 52 weeks 
of regular and extended sea pales compensation an addi- 
tional 13 weeks of emergency benefits. 

The ` conference report gutted the potential $2 billion revenue- 
raising Hartke amendment by restricting only the use of credits 
for foreign taxes on oil-related income, thus producing revenue 

1 | Шоп. The bill also limited the potential 


revenue loss under the new home buying credit from $1.1 billion 
to $600 million an it from $100 to $50 the one-time bonus 
l revenues to those receiving Social Secu- 

ir supplemental security benefits. 


II. Immediate government measures to reduce America's de- 
pendence on imported oil and establishment of a fair and equita- 
ble system of allocation and rationing. 


The General Board criticized President Ford's energy program 
as "rationing by unfair taxation and high prices" which would 
"not conserve energy." 

TI resident said his plan would reduce consumption through 
taxes, raise the p › of petroleum, and generate an estimated 
$30 billion in \ le yin g import fees on oil imports, 
an excise {ах Í gn and nestic crude oil and natural gas, 
and a tax on windfall oil ind v profits, He called for the re- 
mo dr price controls, deregul: n of natural gas prices, 
deve pment o fish pe leum rt u s by oil corporations 
and relaxat { | 

> Gener: 
ittention to the 


sumers of the i mergy tax proposal on the heels of his 


support for a totally inadequate tax rebate program. 


Instead, the AFL-C 


conserve ene V an 


reject the Presi- 

e of na wal gas and decontrol 

Rather, the AFL-CIO called for 

i Г ase on U.S. iands 

loped. Additionally, 

Congress was urged to block the $3 per barrel duty on imported 
oil, spur development of alternate energy sources, investigate 
the monopolisti f oil companies, create a federal oil 
an orporation, : ase ope ng subsidies for mass 


transit development. 


In the first congressional confrontation over the President's 
energy program, the House voted 309-114 in early February to 
suspend for 90 days the President's authority to adjust oil im- 
ports, thus giving Congress time to come up with an alternative 
energy plan. Two weeks later, the Senate, despite threats of a 
presidential veto, passed similar legislation 66-28. As expected, 
President Ford vetoed the legislation on March 4, But, he agreed 
to postpone for 60 days the second and third dollar increases of 
the $3 per barrel, and he also postponed his plans to remove 
price controls on all domestic oil, Although the AFL-( urged 
an override of the veto, the House voted 361-57 on March 11 to 
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June, 
ther elim- 
that the 
tial 3 cent: 
› to strike 
incremental tax i1 ase. Following thi the House 
209-187, an amendmel v Rep Bill Alexander (D- 
i ning 3-cent levy from the bill. 
235 an attempt by de Joseph Fisher 
e — standards punitive—an 
House then overwhelmingly 
; Sharp (D-Ind.) which set 
v1 th nittee bill but provided en- 
orcement through fines against the manufacture * importer 
hose car average fell below standards. 

In a key te » rejected 185- 224 an effort by Rep. 
Sam Gibbons (D- Fl o strike the section of the bill establish- 
ing oil import مدا‎ the AFL-CIO strongly endorsed as 
vital to energy conservation. However, over the opposition of 
Ullman, the House approved an amendment by Rep. Joe Wag- 
goner oW La.) easing future daily import limits 

The House also approved, 244-132, a labor-opposed amendment 
by Rep. Chalmers Wylie (R- Ohio) tripling the maximum tax 
credit for investments in residential solar energy equipment. 
However, the House agreed, 249-170, to an amendment by Rep. 
William Gree (D- Pa.) striking a committee provision increas- 
ing from 2) perce e the investment tax credit loophole for 
recycling used materials. While a long-time advocate of recycling 
for energv conservation purposes, the AFL-CIO opposed the pro- 


: | 
\ 158101 


vi | as unnecessarily widening an existing tax loophole that 
would benefit recvcling companies for what they are already 
doi Ing. 

In action on another labor-supported amendment, the House 
rejected an effort to restore to the committee bill a provision 
granting authority to federal government to buy and sell petro- 
leum imports—a move seen by many as an effective means to 
break the international oil cartel, The provision had been 
stripped from the bill during committee deliberations. The House 


first rejected 152-265 a strengthening amendment by Rep. Abner 
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the federal government to buy and 
| \ immencing in 1976. Th ouse then ap- 
, 216-196, a bk f committee amendmen which main- 
| le] Г purchasing authori 


Abzug (D-N.Y.) 


tuna 


llion appropri: 


1976. Senate 


Ill. Immediate reduction of interest rates and allocation of credit 
for high priority social and economic activities. 


The General Board stated flatly that lower interest rates are 
essential ore the “health of the building industry and to 
encour: > general expansion of sales, production and employ 
ment.” "To accomplish this, it urged Congress to mandate the 
Federal Reserve Board to reduce interest rates and allocate credit 
in the absence of a presidential directive lo as allowed 

nder the 1969 Credit Control Act. 

The AFL-CIO requested presidential reactivation of congres- 
funded housing grams ` low- and 
e lle-income wage earners, as well as a 6 percent interest rate 
for FHA and VA home mortgages, The federation also advo ated 
the establishment of à rovernm a ney ” del ' last resort” 
for business and state and local ‹ ‘rnments with low interest 
rates designed to preserve «uni ate jobs in the private sector 
and assist state and local governme: in maintaining and ex- 
panding public facilities and services. C gress was also asked to 
review government gulations blocking the awarding of federal 
funds for construction of housing and to Pod ate a review of 
‘ed al hous 147 rogrrams 1 order t храпа these efforts, bett 
oordinate existing prog is and reduce unnecessary red tape. 

Under pre е, President Ford reluctantly released $215 
million in impounded funds for low-interest loans to developers 
of housing for the elder y and the handicapped. However, the 
нет туннар чода countered with a budget request to rescind $264 
million Department of Housing and Urban Deve lopment fund- 
ing for - the homeowners subsidy program. Despite House rejec- 
tion of this request, the Administration refused to rel 
housing funds. As a result, the General Accounting 
suit in mid-April t ree > Administration to spend these 
funds, 

Concerning the Federal Reserve Board, Congress in mid-April 
passed a watered-down version of legislation directing the board 
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IV. Immediate 


massive federal efforts to create jobs for the 
Unemploved. 
in order to put Ame І ск to work, the AFL-CIO urged 
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inate $264 n n I а tance. Howe er, under 
the new T t revii procedure, Congress in early April re 
jected a t 12 percent the Adr tration re on re 
quest in 0 fre 6 сей the White House Lo 
spend the pproj é Late n the month, the Senate 
took action te e release $9.1 І federal high 
Way tune indt \ e | A linistration in 1974 which 
ilso inclu + | 1 al 1975 spending 
On jol egisiation, the House overwhe ngly passed, 313-113, 
a $5.9 billion emergen ) iesigned to create at least 
900,000 Jobs. Strong backed orga ( labor, the bill in 
cluded funds for public service « pioyment, public works projects 
which had been authorized Lut not vet funded, summer youth 
Jobs and college work study programs During House debate, 
Rep. Robert Michel (R-111.) і Republican efforts t cripple th« 
legislation which is strongly opposed by the Administration. 
A motion by Michel to recommit the bil] with tructions to 
lash nearly $3 billion from it wa defeated 109-3 
Five weeks later, th« senate passed, 53-14, a similar bill allocat 
ing $6.1 billion in emerger jol reating funds. The bulk of 
the increase over the Hous passed was foi labor-backed 
$700 million railroad track and roadbed revitalization program. 
An effort by Sen. Bennett Johnson (D-La.) to cut by one-half 
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nd reating 


180,000 pul vice jobs, | ‚бз for youth and 

| students 

1 ill : million 

init Vi yment for older America a pro- 

am the Ford Adm L1 | ¡pp і | Мау 16, the House 

oted 293-109 and ate on a voice vote approved the com 
promise conference report on ti | S | 

However, President Ford, f asting a 1р п in the em- 
ployment situation, veto ıe bil | May 2 ne day later the 
Administration pre а > 7.5 mill workers would 
remain joble hr hou iext year. 

The AFL-CIO led a major H override the Pr^sident's 
veto. Meany condemned the Presiden action and callea the bill 
as "an absolute first step if the human recession of unemploy- 
ment is to be turned around." Stating tly that the "answer to 
America's economic problems is jobs," he urged the House to 
override the President et However, the House, by à 277-145 
vote, failed by five tes to muster the two-thirds majority vote 
necessary. Despite this setback, the $473.3 million summer youth 
obs program was resurrected, passed by Congress on June 12 
and signed by President Ford. 

Eight days later, Congress cleared for presidential approval a 


continuing appropriations resolution which included nearly $2.4 


com! 


billion in fiscal 1976 appropriations for a number of jobs pro- 
grams contained in the vetoed bill. The bill included $1.6 billion 
for public service jobs, $375 million to complete financing of a 
$500 million public works construction program, identical fund- 
ing as in the vetoed bill for the college work study and older 
Americans community services programs, as well as $70 million 
for work incentive (WIN) programs and $10 million for Youth 
Conservation Corps. The legislation also provided $150 million 
for the world water and sewer grants program. Along with the 
summer youth jobs program, Congress thus repassed $2.85 bil- 
lion of the vetoed emergency jobs—$850 million more than the 
President indicated he would accept when he vetoe the emer- 
gency bill. 

Concurrent with congressional соп. «leration of the emergency 
jobs bill were deliberations on a $5 billion public wor + and 
capital investment authorization bill. Designed to create г 'ast 
250,000 jobs in the construction of needed public facilitic the 
labor-backed bill would aid the depressed construction industry 
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V. Immediate action to protect existing jobs from unf^'* foreign 
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for jobless workers not having bealth insurance coverage in their 
last employment. The cost for this program would be met by 
federal funds without a state matching payment. This provision 
is contained in separate legislation from the Kennedy bill. The 
Administration strongly opposes this legislation. 
Health insurance coverage fer the unemployed has become the 
victim of a four-way jurisdictional battle between congressional 


committees. It is doubtful that it will be resolved. 


The General Board also expressed opposition to President 
Ford's proposed 5 percent limit on cost of living adjustments for 
Social Security an ther government retirement programs, as 

as a 5 percent lid on a pay increa for federal emplovees. 
The House Budget Committee, undei i 
1, reported out as 


getarv review procedural, 
overall 1976 spending bill a provision agreeing to a > percent 
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on federal pay and oniy i cent increase on : lal Security 
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However th 


ey debate on the bi vhen the House 


retiremen 
۲11 
amendment by Rep. Thomas O'Neill (D-Mass.) removing 


` ceilings. 


Jobs And The Economy 


The Federal Budget 


In the major battle of the first session, Congress failed to 
adequately increase expenditures in President Ford's proposed 
fiscal 1976 budget in order to provide funds necessary to finance 
a number of emergency job-creating measures strongly backed 
by the AFL-CIO. The result of congressional inability to provide 
a budget with sufficient economic stimulus is that unemployment 
will remain intolerably high for vears. 

President Ford proposed a $349 billion federal budget for 
nocal 1976 with a deficit of $51.9 billion. Despite a forecast of 
unemployment averaging over 8 percent for 1975, the Adminis- 
tration budget concentrated on containing the deficit and slash- 
ing social program spending. 

While spending was increased in defense and energy, the 
budget proposed a cutback of $17.5 billion for social programs 
through program terminations. spending deferrals and ceilings. 
Cuts of $6.1 billion were proposed to take effect through a 
5 percent ceiling on federal pay raises and a similar 5 percent 
ceiling on retirement plans such as Social Security and railroad 
retirement. In other programs such as Medicare, child nutrition, 
food stamps, educational funds aid and publie assistance, the 
President proposed simila. program spending curbs. 

In early March the newly-created House and Senate Budget 
Committees began hearings on the Ford A ^ministration's pro- 
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posed budget. During these hearings the AFL-CIO rejected the 
“doomsday” predictions of the Administration budget-deficit 
"alarmists" over the inflationary impact of increased federal 
spending needed to turn the economy around. The AFL-CIO 
urged measures “assure a balanced full employment economy 
with rising real incomes and expansion of badly-needed public 
facilities and services.” 

However, the House and Senate Budget Committees later 
reported budget bills with tentative spending targets falling far 
short of the funding levels necessary to stimulate a strong eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The House Committee reported out a $%68.2 billion tentative 
budget bill with a $73.2 billion deficit, including ceilings on 
retirement programs and federal pay increases at 7 and 5 
percent respectively. When floor debate began on the budget 
resolution in early May, the House first approved, 227-180, an 
amendment by Rep. Phil Landrum (D-Ga.) cutting federal 
spending by 2 percent across the board. However, the House 
later reversed itself approving 227-128 a labor-backed amend- 
ment by Majority Leader Thomas O'Neill (D-Mass.) restoring 
these budget cuts while eliminating the ceilings on federal pay. 
retirement and other income-support programs. The House also 
approved a proposal by Rep. Henry Reuss (D-Wis.) reducing 
the budget deficit to $70 billion, by calling for $3 billion in 
inereased revenue to be raised through tax reform. The House 
narrowly approved the budget resolution by a 200-196 vote. 

The Senate Budget Committee reported out a $365 billion bill 
with a proposed deficit of $69.6 billion. When the bill reached the 
Senate floor for consideration in early May, a number of Senate 
liberals led by Senators Walter Mondale (D-Minn.), Jacob Javits 
(R-N.Y.), Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn), Harrison Williams (D- 
N.J.) and Richard Schweiker (R-Pa.) led a labor-backed effort 
to add $9 billion for temporary economic recovery programs. It 
included funds for accelerated public works, publie service em- 
ployment, aid for local governments, housing and health insur- 
ance for the unemployed. .Towever, the Senate rejected the 
amendment 29-64. After defeating attempts by Senate conserva- 
tives to further reduce slash spending, the Senate then passed 
the budget bill hy 69-22. 

About a week later, Congress completed action on a compro- 
mise $367 billion budget bill with a $68.8 billion deficit. The AFL- 
CIO soundly condemned the budget bill as “totally inadequate ... 
ignoring the human needs of millions of Americans desparately 
seeking help." 

In September, following action on the 13 regularly appropri- 
ated bills, Congress will consider reconciliation resolutions from 
the Budget Committees. The AFL-CIO will press Congress to 
increase its tentatively budget targets so that the economy re- 
covery might be achieved. 


Economic Controls 


The imposition of one-sided, inequitable wage-price controls 

August 15, 1971 led in large part to runaway prices in 1973 
and 1974 while worker-buying-power seriously eroded. 

The 1973 AFL-CIO convention urged controls “he ended and 
the nation returned to a fair and free economy.” 

Early in 1974 the House and Senate Banking Committees 
killed Administration-backed proposals to extend — eco- 
nomic controls. However, Sen. E lun Muskie ( D-Me.), backed 
by Senate Demo: rats, attempted to revive controls ichs May 
debate on a ` appropriations bill. His amendment, strongly 
opposed by the AFL-CIO, would have allowed one year discre- 
tionary presidential power to reimpose wage-price controls. It 

S rejected, 56- 32. 

Later in the session Congress overwhelmingly approved legis- 
lation establishing a Wage-Price Stability Гое il with no pow- 

During еназа debate n -Aug gust, two attempts to re- 
ийзе а tempora wage-p freeze were defeated des pite 
heavy Democratic s И rt. With workers’ buying power suffer- 
ing from 17 months of continuous decline, the Senate rejected a 
proposal by Sen. Adlai Stevenson, III (D-I1l.) providing the 
President with power to delay wage and price increases for up 
to 90 days. A following amendment by Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) to 
allow the monitoring council lelay wage and price increases 
for 60 days was similarly def | 
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The House has not yet acted on this legislation. 


Energy 
In late 1973 the Hot and Senate failed to reach agreement 
ompromise em.:gencv ergv bil giving the President 
powers to deal with the energv crisis, extending unem- 
benefits for energy-related job lo and restricting 
1 F oil and coal companies. 

Postponed until the second session, the Senate bowed to Ad- 
ministration and oil industry opposition to profit controls and 
voted 57-32 to recommit the report to conference, A week later, 

{ 1] a second report which replaced the windfall 
vith a price ceiling on domestic crude oil, 
1 loyment benefits. Sen. Henry M. Jackson 


(D-Wash.) asserted oil price ceilings would save consumers $7.7 
billion yearly. Ignoring President Nixon's veto threats, the Sen- 
ate passed the conference report 67-32. after first rejecting, 38- 
60, a motion by Sen. Paul Fannin (R-Ariz.) to recommit it. 

During House debate, an effort by Rep. John Anderson (R- 
Ill.) to strike the price rollback control provision was rejected 
173-232, Attempts to delete presidential authority to impose 
mandatory energy conservation plans with congressional review 
and to impose rationi g of crude oil were also defeated. The 
House then approved the energy conference report 258-151. 

On March 6, the President vetoed the bill, criticizing oil price 
controls and expanded unemployment benefits. On the same day, 
the Senate failed, 58-40, to obtain the two-thirds required to 
override the veto. 

In House debate on legislation creating a Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration, Rep. John Dingell (D-Mic h.) offered as an amend- 
ment the vetoed energy price-ceiling provision. Although first 
passed, 218-175, on March 7, the House one day later reversed 
itself 163-216. The energy agency legislation was later approved 
and signed into law. 

Six weeks later, during Senate Commerce Subcommittee hear- 
ings, the AFL-CIO urged increased federal regulation of gas and 
oil companies, as well as creation of a federal oil and gas corpo- 
ration to provide cost yardsticks for the exploration and devel- 
opment of energy sources. The AFL-CIO also asked Congress to 
consider requiring oil and gas companies to obtain certificates of 
necessity and convenience, similar to those required of public 
utilities. No further action was taken on this labor-supported 
program. 

A final House attempt to resurrect the vetoed emergency 
energy bill also failed. Rep. Harley Staggers (D-W.Va.) spon- 
sored legislation to roll-back and impose a ceiling on the price 
of domestic crude oil, require the President to establish a price 
ceiling on imported oil and prohibit oil companies from passing 
on to consumers foreign charges (such as taxes and royalties) 
which they deduct from their U.S. income tax liability. The 
Staggers bill also contained an unemployment benefits provision. 

When the House Rules Committee refused to grant a debate 
rule, Staggers attempted to take the bill directly to the House 
floor under an expedited parliamentary procedure known as 
“suspension of the rules.” This requires a two-thirds vote, and 
it was rejected 191-207. 

This marked the last attempt by the 93rd Congress to protect 
the American publie from oil industry price gouging. 


Oil Investigation 


During consideration of the 1975 Agricultural Appropriations 
bill, which included FTC funding, the House approved a labor- 
supported amendment introduced by Rep. Jamie Whitten (D- 


Miss.) to restore over $1 -illion to the FTC budget. The funds 
would allow the agency to effectively ¡hi its anti-trust in- 
vestigation of eight major oil companies, as well as to complete 
a congressionally-mandated study of the energy industry. The 
Whitten measure also specifically earmarked over $2 million for 
the energy industry investigations out of the total $38 million 
FTC appropriation. President Nixon later vetoed this bill, how- 
ever a second agricultural appropriations bill, passed by Con- 
gress in early December and signed by President Ford, retained 
the FTC funding provision. 


Consumer Price Index 
In late March 1974 the Bureau of Labor Statistics proposed 
scrap existing monthly Consumer Price Index for urban 
vage earners and clerical workers replacing it with one including 
nigh-income executives and professionals, the unemployed and 
retired persons. President Meany criticized this effort as an 


to “undermine the present intent and uses of the CPI 


iich could have adverse effec m union negotiating and 


probably understate 


logge was abandoned during later Senate con- 

al 1975 sı ippleme ital i ippropr iations measure, 

abor Рени ‘tment requested perm an | to transfer $600,000 

1 approp riated funds to dev lop the second index. The AFL-CIO 

opposed th ransfer of had: as adversely affecting funding 

for other existing Labor Department programs. The conference 

report on the supplementa! bill approved a trensferral request 
of $300,000. 


Tax Justice 


Although the House Ways and Means Committee held hearings 
on various tax reform proposals in 1973, no legislation was re- 
ported by the committee. Year-end efforts to effect minimal tax 
reform in the House and Senate failed. 

During House hearings, the AFL-CIO once again put forth a 
seven-point tax reform agenda including elimination of: tax 
subsidies for corporations investing and profiting overseas; busi- 
ness tax giveaways contained in the Revenue Act of 1971; spe- 
cial tax privileges for oil, gas and other mineral industries: tax 
exemptions on interest income from state and local bonds; the 
maximum tax provision, and various tax avoidance devices bene- 
fiting only the rich. The AFL-CIO also backed a major overhaul 
of federal estate and gift taxes. 

Again in 1974 no action was taken on tax reform — reve- 
lations early in the year that President Nixon paid only $792 
in federal income taxes оп a 1970 income of $262,942. -about the 
same as a worker with three dependents who earned $8,250. Dur- 
ing four years of his presidency, Nixon paid federal income taxes 
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amounting to only 7 percent of his earni ıs, compared to an 
average working family which pays about 0 percent. 

Although domestic energy producers were reaping huge wind- 
fall profits during this period, Congress also failed to enact any 
kind of excess-profits tax. Duriag Ways and Means Committee 
hearings, the AFL-CIO called on Congress to put a halt to this 
inflationary profiteering by imposing a “stiff tax on excess prof- 
its" similar to that in effect during the Korean War. The federa- 
tion also urged: 

e Immediate elimination of the depletion allowance on foreign- 
produced oil; 

e An end to the foreign tax credit that has encouraged oil 
companies and other multinational firms to invest overseas at 
the expense of the domestic economy and American jobs; 

e Treating taxes paid to foreign countries as a deductible cost 
of doing business, not as a dollar-for-dollar credit against a 
firm's U.S. tax obligation: 

e Taxing profits of foreign subsidiaries of U.S. corporations 
in the year in which they are earned, with losses from foreign 
operations deductible only from the income of such operations ; 

e Phasing out the 22 percent oil depletion allowance loophole 
for domestic oil and gas operations, with a similar phaseout for 
the “intangible drilling costs” loophole. 

In May 1974, the committee reported legislation providing 
for a windfall profits tax, phasing out the oil depletion allowance 
and revising foreign tax procedures. However, the full impact of 
the legislation would not have been felt for several years, thus 
all ng billions of dollars in windfall profits to escape all but 
token taxation. The AFL-CIO, therefore, urged the House Rules 
Committee, which determines procedures for floor debate, to re- 
ject Chairman Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) recommendation of a 
closed rule. A closed rule would foreclose floor amendments to 
the bill, including two AFL-CIO-supported amendments. The 
first, by Rep. William Green (D-Pa.), would have ended the oil 
depletion allowance as of Jan. 1, 1974. The second, by Rep. 
Charles Vanik (D-Ohio), would have converted the foreign tax 
credit to a deduction. 

Meanwhile the House Democratic Caucus, the principal Demo- 
cratic policy-making body, voted to direct the Rules Committee 
to allow consideration of the two labor-backed amendments. Mills 
first indicated he would invoke a little-used procedure whereby 
a revenue bill could be taken straight to the floor under an open 
rule, without going through the Rules Committee. However, be- 
cause of opposition to this obvious sidetracking of the Rules 
Committee, and the caucus directive, Mills backed off this pro- 
posal and instead shelved the entire bill. Later attempts by Mills 
to resurrect the bill as part of a larger tax measure, strongly 
opposed by tax reform advocates, failed. His tactics killed hopes 
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enacting an excess profits tax and phasing out the oil deple- 
tion allowance in the 93rd Congress. 
Late in the session, Ways and Mea began « 
more compre hensive tax measure primar.) intended 
income tax filing procedure s. During comm le] 
AFL-CIO urged rapping the pending 
"running « ar) tax retorm 
Inder the guise of simplifying the filing of individual income 
returns, ' committee proposal made only minimal reform 
in the minimum income tax 'ovision while expanding capital 
gains loopholes and those affectin; » taxation of foreign- 
earned income. In order t ` venue los from widening 
these loopholes, the bill proposed aise over $3.2 billion from 
: lle-income taxpayers, by eliminating the deduction 
e taxes; cutting back dedu ions fo medical 
ialty losses; : dlowing deductions for miscellaneous 
; union dues, work с] s and tools only when they 
eliminating the deduction for employee contri- 
disability funds, and disallowing the sick pay 
iusion which allows workers to exclude from taxes a segment 
vay pa d while sick or hospitalized. 
Final action on the tax bill was postponed until after the con- 
The committee reporte scaled-down ver- 
on of this legislation in late November. С‹ nuing opposition 
to this legislation, coupled with a major r шиги of the 
Ways and Me: ans Committee by the Democratic Caucus meeting 
to organize for the 94th Congress, as well as the resign: pe of 
Mills as > chairman, prevented fur r action on tax 
legislation in 1 197 ^ 
In early 1975, Congress, as part of a labor-supported $22.8 bil- 
lion tax cut | agreed on compromise language repealing the 
oil depletion : dlowance for jor oil companies but maintaining 
an exemption for small oil producers. The tax cut bill also ap- 
proved modified language limiting the amount of foreign oil 
taxes that could be subtracted from U.S. income tax obligation 
and tightened loopholes relating to foreign-earned income. 
The Ways and Means Committee has scheduled hearings on 
comprehensive tax reform for later this year. 


1 


Foreign Trade 


The AFL-CIO has long urged Congress to remedy the nation's 
increasingly serious foreign trade and investment problems di- 
rectly associated with the rapid growth of large U.S.-owned 
multinational companies and the export of American jobs abroad. 

In the 93rd Congress the AFL-CIO renewed support for legis- 
lation introduced by Sen. Vance Hartke (D-Ind.) and Rep. James 
Burke (D-Mass.) specifically designed to save American jobs. 
Among other provisions, the Burke-Hartke bill would have: 

e Closed preferential tax loopholes which spur runaway pro- 
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duction, by allowing only a tax deduction—rather than a tax 
credit—for taxes paid to foreign governments by multinationals. 

e Implemented a “sliding door" quota system to regulate the 
torrent of foreign imports, guaranteeing U.S production of a 
fixed percentage of domestic markets. 

e Authorized the President to regulate the outflow of capital, 
equipment, technology and patents that would adversely affect 
production and employment. 

e Repealed sections of the Tariff Code allowing U.S. companies 
to assemble products overseas and import them as “Made in 
U.S.,” paying only a minimum duty on the “value added.” 

e Improved processing of anti-dumping complaints, making 
injury easier to determine and relief easier to apply. 

e Collected information on foreign trade and labeling, includ- 
ing effects of U.S. foreign grant and loan programs on domestic 
production and jobs. 

e Established a Foreign Trade and Investment Commission to 
administer trade programs. 

In the first session the House disregarded the Burke-Hartke 
bill and passed legislation strongly supported by the Administra- 
tion. As reported by the Ways and Means Committee, the bill 
gave the President sweeping and unprecedented authority to 
take whatever action he deemed necessary to “fight inflation” 
and end trade imbalances, subject only to limited congressional 
veto power. 

Among other negative aspects, it allowed the President to 
negotiate away non-tariff safeguards as “impediments” to trade, 
thus endangering present laws on product safety, consumer pro- 
tection and environmental standards. The bill also permitted spe- 
cial zero tariffs on imports from so-called emerging nations, such 
as Taiwan, South Korea, Singapore, Haiti and other low-wage 
enclaves which have already taken over huge segments of U.S. 
production in electronics, textiles, apparel and shoes. Addition- 
ally, existing laws, many already ineffective, concerning coun- 
tervailing duty, escape clauses and anti-dumping would be 
weakened. Further, the bil] permitted the President to arbitrarily 
increase the imports of goods from any country by eliminating 
voluntary agreements ending import restrictions or suspending 
duty laws now in effect. 

The bill did nothing for workers except continue the federal 
dole of “adjustment assistance.” This has been a proven failure 
as only 50,000 workers have received such assistance in more 
than 10 years. 

In 1974 Senate Finance Committee hearings on *he trade bill, 
President Meany stated the Administration's trade bill was “Ёо. 
tally obsolete.” 

The Finance Committee, however, reported out a trade bill in 
late November which largely resembled the House measure, par- 
ticularly in the area of broad, undefined presidential negotiating 


powers. The AFL-CIO branded {һе committee bill “the wrong 
legislation at the wrong time—with a built-in guarantee of fur- 
ther loss of American jobs.” It urged the Senate to reject the 
measure 

When the Senate began debate on the legislation on December 
11, proponents of the committee bill, led by Sen. Russell Long 
(D-La.) and Robert Byrd (D-W.Va.), in an unusual parliamen- 

actic filed a cloture motion—usually employed as a means 
to end a filibuster—to prevent consideration of a number of la- 
bor-supported amendments pertaining to taxation of multina- 
ional corporations and other matters. The AFL-CIO strongly 
opposed the cloture motion as precluding substantive debate on 
germane amendments designed to revise 'ade bill. The Sen 
ate two days later by a vote of 71-19, invoked cloture. The only 
major amendment voted on was one by Sen. Thomas McIntyre 
(D-R.I.) restricting the President's au ty to reduce tariffs, 
duties or imports when a specific import captured 331% percent 
of the domestic U.S. market. It was rejected, 35-49. 

In the only other controversy during debate on the bill, the 
Senat adopted a compromise amendment favored by Sen. Henry 
Jackson (D-Wash.) regarding extension of the most-favored 
nation (MFN) trade status to the Soviet Union. This issue had 
been a focal point during House debate, when it passed a labor- 
supported amendment by Rep. Charles Vanik (D-Ohio) denying 
МЕХ status to Communist nations restricting free emigration 
from their countries. The issue involved restrictive barriers 
Communist-bloc nations have constructed to discourage or рге 
vent Jewish citizens and intellectual dissidents from leaving the 
Soviet Union. The Administration opposed this restriction 
nterfering with their policy of so-called “detente” with 
Soviet Union. (See Foreign Affairs: U.S.-Soviet detente.) 

Jackson s compromise authorized the President, for a period of 
18 months following the bill's enactment, to waive denial of МЕХ 
status after he had received assurances from a Communist-bloc 
nation that its immigration policies would henceforth lead to sub- 
stantially free emigration. This waiver could be extended upon 
approval by a concurrent resolution passed by both Houses of 
Congress. 

This compromise was the basis of an agreement supposedly 
worked out between Jackson and Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer, whereby the Soviet Union would have to meet certain 
conditions concerning emigration policies in order for the 
President to certify t ngress that their practices were lead- 
ing to substantially free emigration policies—a precondition to 
granting MFN status. 

Although allegedly based cr so-called “claritications” of Soviet 
policies given to Secretary Kissinger from President Ford who 
had received them from Soviet leaders, the Soviet Union one 
week later repudiated the Jackson compromise and their 1972 
trade pact with the U.S 


In a House-Senate conference which followed, conferees re 
tained the Jackson compromise on MFN stat for the Soviet 
Union. In late December, Congress approved the bill, later signed 
by President Ford as PL-93-618 


Export-Import Bank 


The Export Import Bank w: rigmally established over 40 
years ; to aid indus | 
tions b: viding low ans and insu ir guaranteed ex 
port credits extended by an in order to promote 
U.S. exports. 

The rise of multinational corporations and banks, many of 
them U.S.-based, introduced an important factor in both inter- 
national trade and development. The Ex-Im Bank aided develop 
ment of these corporations by becoming primary lending source 

I 
t 


velopment of underdeve loped na 


of low-interest loans to finance their oversea operations. Thus, 
U.S. taxpayers are subsidizing the export of American technol 
ogy, production and jobs—all of which have a direct effect on the 
economic downturn in the U.S 

In the 93rd Congress, the AFL-CIO urged specific limitations 
on the bank's operations, including Bringing bank financing 
back under control of the federal budget and subject to the con- 
gressional appropriations-budgetary process; prohibit ng the 
bank from making any further loans to the USSR for energy 
projects; and requiring that the bank receive congressional ap 
proval of transactions involving the extension of credit, including 
details on the project's impact on U.S. employment 

In August 1974, the House Banking Committee reported legis 
lation which did little more than extend existing law for another 
four years and increasing the bank's overall loan guarantee and 
insurance authority. While bringing the bank's finances back 
under the federal budget, only minimal provisions for congres- 
sional oversight were included. Congressional pre-notification for 
only loans of $50 million or more to a Communist nation was 
required. 

The AFL-CIO strongly criticized the measure 

In mid-August, the House weakened even the minimal safe- 
guards in the committee bill. It rejected, 191-202, the committee 
federal budget provision. A labor-supported amendment, spon- 
sored by Rep. John Dent (D-Pa.), prohibiting bank loans ad- 
versely affecting the competitiveness of U.S. industries, employ- 
ment in the U.S. or the availability of scarce materials, was also 
rejected. The House then overwhelmingly passed the watered- 
down bill. 

In the Senate, the controversy over bank loans to the Soviet 
Union led to adoption by the Banking Committee of tighter, 
labor-supported restrictions on bank lending policy. Specifically 
the conunittee approved giving Congress veto power over any 
loan of $50 million or more. Tied to this provision was the re- 
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in mid-August, farm state representatives 
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mittee bill 258-131. An ineffectual 


substitute bill, sponsored by Rep. Richard Hanna (D-Calif.), pro- 
viding for a simple two-year extension of the law was then ap 


proved. An effort by Rep. Thomas Rees 


alif.) to amend a 


substitute bill with language from the committee bill failed. 
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Manpower Programs 


Late in 1973 Congre 
Dining and expa! 
one compreher 
sive Employment 
maintained exist 
training progra: 
vice iobs program 
where unemployment exceeded 
In 1974, congressional action on federal manpower programs 
centered principally n efl o insure adequate funding for 
СЕТА. With infl: n r heavily int vailable manpower 


funds and employ nt increasing ly, the’ AFL-CIO 
urged incre: ling o | j 
budget request, ра! 1]; 101 l 1 > empioyn 


During Ho lebi arly Ap a 1974 supplemental 
appropriations те; the ise арр! d, 236-168, a labor- 
backed amendme by Rep vid Obey (D-Wis.) increasing 
funding for bli rvice jobs by million over the Ap 
propriation mmittee rec nendation of $100 million. 

The conference ort, later i roved by Congress, provided 
$2.26 billio r all CETA manpower programs for the remainder 
of 1974 and maintained the transiti-nal funding level of $250 
million y | existing | mpk it program аз passed 
by the House. Also maintained was a $120 million funding in 
crease for Title II emergency jobs section of CETA as approved 
by the Senate. The total of $620 million provided for public ser- 
vice employment was $470 million over the Administration 
request 

At about the same time, the House began consideration on the 
1975 Labor-HEW appropriations bill which included manpower 
funding for CETA. As reported by the Appropriations Commit 
tee, $2.15 billion was provided for job training and public employ 
ment, including $1.8 billion for manpower programs and $350 
million for the emergency publie service jobs. However, during 
debate, Obey sponsored another manpower funding increase 
amendment adding $300 million to the program so that funding 
17 
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levels might not cline as a result of inflation below 1973 
levels. The House approved this amendment 231-171. 

The Senate чур. riations Committee increased funding for 
emergency public service jobs by $50 million over the House- 
passed Б but it disreg: een the recommendation of its sub- 

Labor-HE ppropr tions and cut $350 million 

wer ene ram xj; a When the Senate took up 

-CIO urged approval of an amendment by Sens. 

( D-Mass.) and Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) to restore 

funds cut by the « mitt 
agreed to restore only $175 million. the conference rep 

approved by Congress in late November, conferees agreed to an 

additional $75 million for manpower, making a total of $200 

Шоп, and $400 million for public service jobs. On December 7 
Pi resident Ford signed the bill into law PL 93-517. 

Late in the session, Congress passed and the President signed 
labor-endorse | legislation adding to СЕТА a one-year emergency 
publie service jobs program. The bill authorized $2.5 billion to 
state and local government in 1975 to employ workers in such 
service areas as education, health, sanitation and day care, gen- 
erating 300,000 jobs over the next year. The emergency jobs bill 
also provided for a one-year extension of 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to workers not currently eligible for 
'^ese benefits, marking the first time universal coverage has 
been available to the nation’s.jobless. (See also Labor Legislation 

-Extended Unemployment Compensation Benefits.) 

In 1975 Congress, in passing an emergency jobs bill, included 
$1.6 billion in publie service jobs monies to complete the funding 
of the 1974 Emergency Public Service Jobs program. President 
Ford vetoed the legislation and the House was unable to over- 
ride that veto. The House resurrected this section of the vetoed 
bill and passed it as part of a suppelemental appropriations bill 
which President Ford signed. 

The AFL-CIO during House and Senate Labor Committee hear- 
ings on legislation to extend the emergency jobs program expir- 
ing at the end of 1975, urged an additional year's extension with 
an authorization level of $10 billion in orde“ to create one million 
publie service jobs which the federation viewed as vital in th« 
war against unemployment. 

In late June the House, in approving a $35.9 billion Labor- 
HEW appropriations bili, allocated $2.3 billion for CETA man- 
power programs in 1976 including $400 million for public service 
jobs under Title ER Combined with other appropriations a total 
of $2.6 billion was allocated for public service jobs in fiscal 1976. 
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Public Works—Economic Development 
Act Extension 


Since its enactment in 1965, this legislation has provided mil- 
lions in federal funds to economically-depressed areas for con- 
struction of basic public facilities in order to stimulate private 


investment, foster economic growth and provide jobs in areas of 
persistently high unemployment. The Public Works Imr .t Pro- 
gram (FWIP), added in 1971, directs that a certain ү centage 
of funds be spent in specific areas of severe unemployment. 
Taken together these two programs are one of the most success- 
ful federal manpowe: and economic aid efforts. 

Despite this, the Nixon Administration repeatedly sought to 
eliminate the program. In the 92nd Congress legislation extend- 
ing and expanding the program was twice vetoed. In 1973, how- 
ever, Congress rejected Administration efforts to end the pro- 
gram by requesting no new funding and instead extended the 
statute for one year. 

Similarly, in 1974, Congress disregarded Administration efforts 
to turn it into 2.much weaker, labor-opposed block grant, rev- 
enue-sharing program. With bipartisan support, a two-year, $1.47 
billion extension of *he legislation was approved in late August. 

In early June the 1Іоцѕе Public Works Committee reported а 
two-year, $1 billion extension bill maintaining the minimum per- 
centage spending for PWIP. It also included a labor-backed job- 
less benefits provisions. 

On the floor two amendments opposed by the AFL-CIO were 
agreed to by voice vote. An amendment by Rep. William Harsha 
(R-Ohio) weakened the jobless benefits section and a second 
amendment lowered the mandatory minimum percentage of funds 
required to be spent on PWIP. Before overwhelmingly approving 
the bill, the House adopted an amendment offered by Rep. Bella 
Abzug (D-N.Y.) clarifying eligibility for economic development 
planning grants. 

The Senate Public Works Committee, meanwhile, reported a 
three-year extension which continued the minimum PWIP spend- 
ing requirements and contained jobless benefi з similar to the 
House committee bill. Howevcr, in early August the Senate sub- 
stantially eut back the committee bill, agreeing by voice vote to 
an amendment by Sen. James McClure (K-idaho) limiting the 
extension to two years, reducing minimum PWTIP percentage 
amounts and «weakening unemployment compensation. The Sen- 
ate then approved the $1.7 billion bill. 

In late September conferees agreed on a compromise two-year, 
$1.47 billion extension which maintained the McClure-Harsha 
restrictions. On September 3 President Ford signed it into law 
as PL 93-410. 


Federal Reserve Board 


The Federal Reserve Board, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Arthur Burns, has come under heavy criticism by organized 
labor, economists and members of Congress for its tight money 
policies, which have resulted in widespread unemployment and 
increased inflation. 

In the 93га Congress the House passed labor-backed legisla- 


tion, introduced by Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), subjecting 
FRB operations to congressional review through audits by the 
Government Accounting Office. A weakening amendment, offered 
by Rep. Thomas Ashley (D-Ohio), was added, disallowing GAO 
auditors from making judgments on board policy and sensitive 
monetary policies. The legislatior ed in the Senate Banking 
Committee despite efforts by Sens. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) 
and Harrison Williams (D-N.J.) to include the GAO audit provi- 
sion in legislation revising federal regulations for banks and 
thrift institutions. 

In 1975 the AFL-CIO urged Congress to overhaul the board's 
structure and policies to make them responsive to the American 
people. Specifically, the AFL-CIO urged Congress to: 

e Order FRB to reduce short- and long-term interest rates 
and allocate available credit for high priority economic activities. 

e Provide for comprehensive oversight review of the entire 
Federal Reserve system with yearly GAO audits. 

€ Establish four-year terms for the chairman, while reduc- 
ng terms of the boards of governors from 14 to 7 years. 

e Require all commercial banks to be participants in the fed- 
eral reserve system. 

House hearings have been concluded on islation providing 
for GAO audits of the Federal Reserve system. 

In a related development Rep. Henry Reuss (D-Wis.) intro- 
duced labor-supported legislation directing the Federal Reserve 
Зоага to lower interest rates by increasing the growth rate of 
the nation's money supply and to assure credit for high priority 
needs. However, in late February, despite the efforts of Chair- 
man Reuss, the House Banking Committee reported a “sense of 
the Congress" resolution having no force of law, which urged 
the FRB to pursue monetary policies to encourage lower long- 
term interest rates. The bill, which was later approved by th. 

directed the FRB to consult with both congressional 

¡king committees on a semi-annual basis. 


Farm Legislation 


Despite declining farm'income and skyrocketing production 
costs which placed small farmers in a financial squeeze, President 
Ford vetoed a labor-supported one-year emergency farm legisla- 
tion in 1975 designed to guarantee increased federal differential 
payments to farmers when market prices fell below target price 
levels set by the government. 

In early March the House passed a compromise version of the 
emergency farm bill supported by the AFL-CIO, consumer and 
liberal farm groups. Two labor-backed, consumer protection 
amendments passed. One, authored by Rep. Join Krebs (D- 
Calif.), dropped the target price for cotton in order to encourage 
cotton growers to switch to other essential agricultural commodi- 
ties since cotton was in over supply and demand dwindling. After 
rejecting 159-260 an amendment by Rep. Margaret Hechler (R- 
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Mass.) to maintain cotton support prices at existing levels, the 
House overwhelmingly approved the Krebs proposal. Rep. Fred- 
erick Richmond (D-N.Y.) then introduced an amendment to re- 
tain the dairy product support price at 80 percent of paritv with 
quarterly adjustments rather than increase it to 85 percent as 
recommended by the Agriculture Committee. It was approved, 

House voted 259-162 to accept the emer- 


211-202, and then the 
gency farm bill 

One week later the Sena:e approved the emergency bill 57-25. 
However, the Senate increased the dairy price support to 85 
percent of parity with cost of production adjustments and 
boosted the target price level for cotton. 

About one month later Congress completed action on a com- 
promise conference version of the bill which agreed to the lower- 
level target prices, price support loans and dairy support prices 
in the House-passed bill. However, on May 1 President Ford 
vetoed it. Twelve days later, the House sustainea the veto, 245- 
182, falling 40 votes short of the two-thirds necessary. 


Northeastern Railroad Reorganization 


Faced with an imminent shutdown of seven bankrupt North- 
eastern railroads including the Penn Central, Congress approved 
legislation in late 1973 consolidating and reorganizing these rail- 
roads into a government corporation. An initial authorization of 
$400 million was included for redesigning of routes, purchase of 
new equipment and administrative expenses of the new corpo- 
ration. Up to $1.5 billion in federally-guaranteed bonds can be 
issued by the corporation to raise additional funds. 

The bill also included provisions for the negotiation of new 
collective bargaining contracts and labor protections. Compen- 
sation was guaranteed to workers with over five years of service 
who either lost their jobs or had pay reduced because of reorga- 
nization. The monthly compensation is limited to the number of 
years the worker served prior to reorganization, up until the 
age of 65, retirement or dismissal for cause. Although the labor 
provisions were supported both by rail labor and management, 
they proved to be the most controversial sections of the bill dur- 
ing debate. 

In the House, Rep. Dan Kuykendall (R-Tenn.) attempted to 
limit compensation to a maximum of six years. If Kuykendall's 
amendment had been successful, rail workers employed for 10 
years prior to reorganization who either lost their jobs or had 
salaries redv 2d could receive only six years of differential pay 
compensati . The amendment was strongly opposed by AFL- 
CIO railway union affiliates. Although it was initially adopted by 
voice vote, the amendment was finally defeated by a narrow 187- 
198 margin. A similar anti-labor amendment offered by Rep. Joe 
Skubitz (R-Kan.) was rejected 148-245. 

Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R-Md.) led the opposition to the labor 
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protection provisions in the Senate. His 
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Maritime Employment 


With the U.S. currently importing more than 30 percent of the 
oil it needs and almost totally dependent on foreign tankers for 
delivery, the Arab oil embargo made quite clear U.S. vulnera- 
bility to political and economic blackmail by foreign sources that 
control vital U.S. energy supplies. 

Congress approved legislation in late 1974 de signed to end the 
foreign-flag monopoly over shipment of U.S. oil imports by re- 
quiring a minimal percentage of all imported oil and oil products 
be carried in U.S.-flag tankers. The bill also mandated certain 
environmental safeguards on U.S.-flag ships, and provided for a 
cost reduction to consumers, by reducing over the next five years 
the license fees on imported oil except residual oil. 

The AFL-CIO and its maritime affiliates strongly supported 
this legislation as vital to th: “epressed U.S. maritime industry, 
hard hit by unemployment ох = the last 10 years due to heavily 
subsidized, low-wage foreign competition. Besides creating an 
estimated 10,000 jobs in U.S. shipyards and at sea, this maritime 
bill would have improved the U.S. balance of »ayments, gener- 
ated tax revenues for the U.S. Treasury now lost to foreign-flag 
operations and assured shipment of this oil in environmentally 
safe U.S.-flag ships. 

In early May, the House approved the legislation 266-136. Four 
months later, the Senate approved a similar bill 42-28. During 
Senate consideration of the conference report in December, a con- 
troversy developed concerning the so-called “inflationary impact” 
of the measure, raised by the oil industry, of all people. The Sen- 
ate disregarded the so-called “consumer” arguments of the oil 
industry, who control a number of foreign-flag tanker operations, 
and approved the conference report, 44-40. Although the House 
similarly approved the report, President Ford pocket-vetoed the 
bill. 

Similar labor-backed maritime shipping legislation has been 
introduced in the 94th Congress by Rep. Leonor Sullivan (D-Mo.) 
and Sen. Ernest Hollings (D-S.C.). As of this writing, no action 
has been taken on this legislation. 


Airline Jobs 


Soaring fuel costs, a decline in passenger volume and unfair 
competition from foreign air carriers all combined in 1974 to 
seriously threaten the financial stability of U.S. international air- 
lines and thousands of American jobs. Most immediately en- 
dangered was Pan American World Airways and its 33,000 
employees. 

In order to partially remedy the situation, Congress late in the 
year completed action on legislation designed to eliminate a num- 
ber of unfair aspects of foreign competition and thereby re- 
establish competitive equality between U.S. and foreign air 
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failed to act on the bill before adjourning. 
Hearings on similar copyright reform legislation are continu- 
ing before the House Judiciary Committee. 


Dickey-Lincoln Power Project 

As part of the $4.5 billion atomic energy-public works appro- 
priations bill for 1975, Congress provided $806,000 in precon- 
struction planning funds for the Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric 
power project to be located on the St. John River in Maine. The 
AFL-CIO has long supported construction of this hydroelectric 
plant designed to provide TVA-type, low-cost public power to 
New England. Strongly opposed by private utilities, when 
Dickev-Lincoln is completed it will provide an estimated 1.2 bil- 
lion kilowatts of electricity annually. 

Approval of these funds marked the first time in 10 years 
Congress authorized appropriations for this project. Funds were 


included in the appropriation measure reported by the House 
Appropriation Committee, but during floor debate Rep. Silvio 
Conte (R-Mass.) attempted to delete them from the bill. The 
House, by 186-201, rejected the Conte amendment. 


New River Power Project 


Although passed by the Senate, the House late in 1974 blocked 
legislation opposed by the AFL-CIO and its building trades affili- 
ates which would have cancelled the licensing by the Federal 
Power Commission of a hydroelectric power plant on the New 
River, located in Virginia and North Carolina. 

The power project, providing the area with an estimated 385 
million kilowatt hours of electricity annually, would provide 
flood control and recreational facilities as well as jobs and po- 
tential for industrial development in an area of growing unem- 
ployment. Construction of the plant was strongly opposed by 
environmental groups. 

In late May the Senate blocked construction of the power plant 
by directing the Interior Department to conduct a two-year 
feasibility study on including the New River in the National Wild 
and Scenic River System. Any dam construction along the 70- 
mile stretch of river, including two of its branches, would be 
prohibited during the study. 

But the House Rules Committee refused to grant a rule for 
floor consideration of the bill late in the session. The com- 
mittee took note of the fact that FPC, after nine years of ex- 
haustive study, had unanimously approved the license to build 
the two dams needed for the power plant. An effort to circum- 
vent the Rules Committee by taking the bill directly to the floor 
under "suspension of the rules" failed to secure the two-thirds 
vote needed. 


Housing and the Environment 


Housing 


In response to the growing national housing crisis, Congress 
in 1974 passed the first major housing bill since 1969. The labor- 
backed, three-year $11.9 billion omnibus housing bill contained 
these provisions: 

€ Additional funding for construction, modernization and op- 
erating subsidies for public housing programs. 

€ Reactivated a mortgage assistance, direct loan program for 
the elderly, which had been unused under the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. 

€ Created a new program, with Davis-Bacon prevailing wage 
requirements, provided direct rental assistance to private and 
public landlords on behalf of tenants. 

€ Additional funding for the rental assistance-interest sub- 
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Variable Interest Rates 


In early 1975 the Federal Home Loan Bank Board proposed 
an anti-consumer regulation allowing federally-chartered savings 
associations to offer mortgages at variable interest 
aich would float up and down depending upon interest 

s fluctuations. 

The AFL-CIO strongly opposed this effort as causing an 
increase in mortgage payment of homeowners during periods 
of inflation when price increases were already eroding purchas- 
ing power. For example. if mortgage rztes were to increase from 
6 to 8 percent in the th..:d year of a 25-year, $30,000 mortgage 
the additional cost to the borrower would be $9,000. 

In late April, the House Banking and Currency Committee 
reported legislation sponsored by Rep. Fernand St. Germain 
(D-R.I.) disallowing the implementation of this proposed rc vula- 
tion. In early May, after rejecting 167-232 an attempt by Rep. 
Thomas Rees (D-Calif) to weaken the labor-backed committee 
bill, the House passed the measure 291-104. 

Later in the same month the Senate Banking Committee, 
upon receiving assurances from the Federal Home Loan Board 
of further discussions with Congress before implementation of 
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its controversial regulation. reported a “sense of the Congress 
resolution having no force of law which opposed the use of 
variable interest rates without specific Congressional approval. 
No further action has been taken on this proposal by the Senate. 


Mass Transit Fu nding 


The six-year $11.9 billion authorization for development of 
urban mass transit systems passed 11 ite 1974 mark the first 
time Congress approved operating subsidies for public transit 
systems—long a labor goal. 

The key vote was House rejection 197-202 an effort by Rep 
Dale Milford (D-Tex.), backed by r iral rvatives, to elimi 
nate operating subsidies for cit transit systems. 

Signed by President Ford as PL 93 503, this landmark legisla 
tion authorizes $7.8 billion for e: pital grants, with the Secretary 
of Transportation authorized to finance up to two-thirds of the 
cost of construction for improvements of transit ystems; $500 
milion is reserved for areas with populations under 50,000 
Larger cities can utilize up to one-half of their funds to sub 
sidize operating costs if they agree to replace them with local 
revenues by the end of the next fiscal year. The bill also estab- 
lishes a graduated, $4 billion optional fund whercby cities over 
50,000 are eligi! ^ for up to 50 percent funding 


ating expenses or ip to 80 percent of capital construction 


Existing anti-discrimination and labor standards protection 
provisions of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 are 
maintained in this legislation. 


Public Land Management 


Senate-passed land-use legislat on, providing federal coordi 
nation, minimum standards, grant: and technical assistance to 
the states in the formulation of land use policies, was shelved 
in the House in 1974 as the result of Republican and conserva 
tive Democratii opposition. 

In late January 1974, the House Interior Committee over- 
whelmingly reported out a bill introduced by Rep. Morris Udall 
(D-Ariz.). It was referred to the Rules Committee for determi- 
nation of the debate rule under which the bill would be consid- 
егей by the full House. There, opponents of the measure, led by 
Rep. Sam Steiger (R-Ariz.) and backstopped by the White House 
and the real estate and construction industries, succeeded in 
delay! .g the bill for over three and a half months. When pro- 
ponents of the bill succeeded in breaking this logjam, the full 
House voted 204-211 on June 11 to reject the rule under which 
the bill was to be debated. thus ending further consideration of 
the issue. 

Land-use legislation has been introduced in the 94th Congress. 
Senate and Hous hearings are underway. 
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Th« ise Banking Committee reported a settlement cost 
control bill with a provision opposed by the AFL-CIO and con- 
imer gro The provision repealed 1970 statutory 
for the Department of 


authority 
Housing and Urban Development to set 
aximum closing costs for the purchase 


of homes financed with 
ederally guaranteed mortgage. Although HUD never used its 
power, proponents of the legislation felt repeal of this authority 
would effectively negate the purpose of the settiement bill. Rep. 
Pete Stark (D-Calif.) offered an amendment to delete this re- 
peale г, which lost 199-202 be f opposition of title insurance 
companies, state bar associations and real estate and banking 
nterests. Further attempts to reverse this action failed, and the 


ause o1 


; 
í 

House easily approved the real estate settlement bill. 

The | Banking Committee also included the repeal pro- 

vision in its bill; however, when the bill reached the Senate floor 


in late July, Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) offered an amend- 
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Condominium Housing—Consumer Protection 


The Sen: Banking Subcommittee on ising held brief hear 
ing n 197 ropo ntroduced Ў loseph Bider (D 
Del.), William Proxmire (D-Wis.) and Edward Brooke (R-Mass.) 
designed t 'Otect consumers from abuses by providing federal 
regulation of condominium sales and conve During these 
hearings, the AFL-CIO urged that at a uch protection 
legislation should: 

e Require condominium developments be registered with an 
adequately-staffed federal agency with effectiv vestigative and 


enforcement. The agency would be empowered to defer conver- 
sions where extreme hardship would result 
e Federally-related finan: or ег ‹ ance to condo 


miniums be conditioned on fulfillment of regulation and dis 


closure requirements. 

e Obligate all builder-developers to fully and accurately dis- 
close information to both the administering federal agency and 
prospective condominium buyers, including: completion dates; 
condition and life span of the structure; «aisting and planned 
facilities and services; and operating costs to be paid by the 
owner-occupant, as wall as information concerning anticipated 
taxes, assessments or ot . v future costs whic. could affect the 
monthly housing paymen . Additionally, warranties should be 
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Organized О! 0-year 1‹ e effort to y р | of 
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but with t any final tion 
Sen. I Kenne (D-M ! Mart ( nti 
e (D-Mich.) d Jami Corman (D-i 1.) ۲ nti ed tł è 
labor-backed National Health Se n the 98rd Congre 
Key pre 2101 I ide full Dp ent of ph ! i ro i 
ervices, including preventive ré ү nit ervice r d 
ig all ! pital-affiliated nursing home ! tpatient ser es 
ind home healt are cover € [ ther е! í n ng 
optometrists, podiatrist pathology, radiology and ambulance 
as well as medicin« pro ib i hospital « pre | roup 
pract ce nd dent il care f | $ nder 15 
Later in the year, Ser A br m R ff (D-Conn.) and Ru 
sell Long (D-La.) introduced a so-called itastrophic" health 


nsur: 
Medicaid svstem and provide limited medical insurance for high 


nce plan, designed prin: pally to fe leralize th« tate-rur 


expenses due to erious illnes E timated tí ost about $9 llion 
annually and financed through increases in Social Security taxes 
the catastrophic plan would cover less than one mi n persons 
per year. The 1973 AFL-CIO conventior ndly rejected the 
Long-Ribicoff proposal as “the antithe of what a good health 
program should be failing to improve the chaotic health сат 
delivery system, or alleviate health manpower shortages or bet 
ter distribute medica! resources." ) 

Early in 1974 the Nixon tration fit y put f rt! t 
health insurance proposal, was immediately labelled by 
labor as “doing ttle to solv natior ү th car riaiq ” 
The AFL-CIO listed many glar deficiencies of the Nixon plan 


including: lack of strong quality and cost controls; financing 
through the discredited private insurance system; inclusion of 
high deductibles and co-insurance paid for by consumer 

A so-called “compromi:e” health insurance bill introduced by 
Sen. Kennedy and Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) in mid-summer 
was criticized by the AFL-CIO as abandoning most of the basic 
principles of the National Health Security program.” In the 
House Ways and Means Committee, somewhat sporadic hearir zs 
on national health insurance came to life as a pre-election at 
tempt by conservatives to biitz the committee into approving a 
bad bill was stopped on a tie vote. 

In 1975 an updated version of the labor-supported National 
Health Security legislation has again been introduced by Sen 
kennedy and Rep. Corman. (Kennedy-Mills was not reintro 
duced.) President Ford, although indicating his support for the 
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inadequate Nixon bill, stated he would veto any national health 
legislation during 1975. Meanwhile, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, long-time opponents of national health insurance, is now 
supporting a mandatory employer-employee, private health in- 
surance proposal similar to tne Administration bill. 


Health Maintenance Organizations 


The 93rd Congress approved AFL-CIO-supported legislation 
providing federa! funds to spur development of Health Mainte- 
nance Organizations. HMOs are designed to provide compre- 
hensive health services in an organized medical setting, financed 
on a prepaid basis. 

In mid-May of 1973, the Senate passed, 69-25, HMO legislation 
sponsored by Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) providing a 
three-year, $805 million authorization for group health planning. 
The bill included funds for initial development expenses, con- 
struction costs, grants and loans to meet operating deficits, and 
payments to enable HMOs to enroll indigent persons. During 
debate, the Senate rejected three Admistration-supported 
amendments offered by Sen. Peter Dominick (R-Colo.) designed 
to substantially weaken the bill. 

The House Commerce Committee reported a five-year, $240 
million HMO bill in late July which the House overwhelmingly 
passed without amendment two months later. 

The AFL-CIO unsuccessfully urged conferees to make mental 
health care and child dental care optional rather than mandated 
services. Mandating such services would make HMOs less com- 
petitive than private insurers who are not required to provide 
specific services. 

Conferees later completed action on a four-year, $375 million 
HMO bill which Congress approved and President Nixon signed 
into law as PL 93-222. 


Federal Health Programs 


Late in 1974 Congress completed action on a labor-supported 
three-year, $1 billion measure revising and extending federal 
health planning programs. Basically, the program consolidated 
the regional medical program planning, comprehensive health 
planning and Hill-Burton hospital construction planning into a 
new national system of local health planning agencies responsible 
for determining the need for Ie :' health facilities and services 
while monitoring the uses of available federal health funds in 
these areas. 

Аз cleared by Congress on December 20 and signed by Presi- 
dent Ford into law as PL 93-641, this legislation included a labor- 
backed section establishing a National Council on Heafth Plan- 
ning and Development to develop national guidelines for health 
planning. 

On the Hill-Burton hospital construction program, Congress 
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rebuffed long-standing Administration plans to eliminate this 
program but shifted its emphasis to the modernization of hospi- 
tals rather than the construction of new facilities. The bill pro- 
vides that new hospital facilities construction and modernization 
funds are to be allocated to each state on the basis of population, 
financial need and the need for medical facilities. In 1975 Con- 
gress rejected an Administration request to rescind $285 million 
in Hill-Burton funding for 1976. 


Health Services 

After the 93rd Congress adjourned, President Ford pocket- 
vetoed labor-supported legislation authorizing $1.9 billion for 
the continuation of five federal health services programs pri- 
marily benefitting low-income families through family planning, 
migrant health centers, community health centers for the medi- 
cally underserved in rural and inner-city areas, and general 
health service grants for the states. 

In 1973 Congress had extended these five programs in the face 
of Administration opposition to both the continuation of the men- 
tal health centers program as well as the extension of the other 
programs on a categorical basis. The Administration sought to 
have these programs transformed into a "no-strings" revenue- 


sharing program with little or no federal control over health 

spending priorities. 
However, the 94th Congress revived the vetoed bill, and on 
April 10 the Senate passed an almost identical $1.9 billion, 2-year 
extension bill. Two months later, the House passed a similar bill 
with $1.4 billion in funds. Conferees are now considering a com- 

‘ promise version of this legislation. 

In a related development, the Senate disapproved two health 
, services funding recessions requested by President Ford and 
which had been approved b; the House. The Senate rejected a 


request to withhold $14.2 million for construction and moderni- 
zation of community mental health facilities and $2 million for 
health facilities planning funds in the District of Columbia. 


Health Manpower 

Although the House and Senate passed legislation to train 
more health personnel by extending and revising federal health 
manpower programs and providing new inducements for physi- 
cians to practice in medically-deprived areas, conferees failed 
to reach agreement on a compromise bill before the end of the 
93rd Congress. Similar legislation has been reported by the 
House Commerce Committee and is pending in the Senate. 

Legislative authority for most of the programs covered by this 
legislation expired June 30, but Congress earlier passed legisla- 
tion providing а one-year extension of funding authority for 
federal assistance programs to nursing and other professional 
health students. Prior to adjournment, the Congress also passed 
à continuing appropriations resolution to insure continued fund- 
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lose PHS hospitals. lowever, Congress in both 1973 

pe foi erc ied appropriations to keep the 

open. HEW attempted to circumvent the Congress 

| nistr: ativ phaseout of a number of services at 

( Мана tried rohibit this action in 

al services legislation, but President Nixon 

n ill. The bh failed to override that veto. 

in the session, Sen. Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) offered 

1 amendment to keep the hospitals open during debate on a 

| у authorization bill, and the Senate approved it. The 

conference report on the military bill retained the hospital 

amendment. But when the House took up the report, opponents 

of the amendment, led by Rep. William Steiger (R-Wis.), invoked 

a procedure whereby non-germaine amendments, such as the 

Magnuson provision, are subject to a separate vote. However, 

the House voted 103- 290 to reject a motion to debate this section 

and then approved the bill. Following Senate approval, President 

Nixon signed the bill on Nov. 12 as PL 93-155. (See Foreign 
Affairs—Defense Spending) 


Medical Mal practice Insurance 


A significant factor in the skyrocketing costs of medical care 
has been the rapidly increasing cost of medical malpractice in- 
surance. 
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Some insurance companies have ceased to underwrite malprac- 
tice insurance policies in several states leaving doctors and pa- 
tients without this essential protection. 

To remedy this, the AT'T.-CTO in 1975 urged federal legislation 
to provide for arbitration of medical malpractice claims, with 
possible appeal to the courts. Malpractice awards would be made 
on а no-fault basis. 

The federation also urged that physicians be required to com- 
ply with state license requirements that meet minimum stan- 
dards to be established by the Secretary of Health Education and 
Welfare. Additionally, states should require doctors to take peri- 
odic re-examinations in order to be relicensed. 

Various provisions of the AFL-CIO-supported legislation are 
contained in two bills pending before the Senate, introduced by 
Sens. Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Daniel Inouye (D-Hawaii). 
The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee is holding hear- 
ings on this legislation. 


Nursing Homes 

Recent state and federal investigations luto nursing home 
practices have revealed major abuses in the treatment of the 
more than one million elderly persons living in these institutions, 
including unsanitary and unsafe conditions, improper use of 
drugs and profiteering and cheating by nursing home operators. 

The AFL-CIO advocated enactment of legislation in 1975 estab- 
lishing a bill of rights for nursing home patients in order to 
effectively monitor and raise the standards of care. The federa- 
tion urged that regular audits be performed by the federal gov- 
ernment with the results made public. Legislation establishing a 
bill of rights for nursing home patients has been introduced by 
Rep. Edward Beard (D-R.I.). 


Elementary zad Secondary Education 

One of tne milestones of the late President Johnson's Admin- 
istration was the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA). However Congress has failed to provide full funding 
for this labor-supported programs, falling as much as 60 percent 
behind the annual funding goals. Compounding this were three 
Nixon vetoes of Labor-HEW Appropriations bills containing 
funds for the ESEA program. As a result fiscal 1973 funding 
was more than $50 million dollars below 1972 levels, which were 
already underfunded by some $3 billion. 

In 1973 a controversy developed over a new formula for dis- 
tribution of federal funds available under Title I aid to dis- 
advantaged children. The development of a new formula was com- 
plicated by the repeated underfunding. Concurrently the Nixon 
Administration was trying to replace ESEA with a bloc grant 
program. During House hearings on a five-year ESEA extension, 
the AFL-CIO urged full funding and criticized the Administra- 
tion's educational special revenue-sharing proposal. 
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In the Senate, the Labor and | Welfare Committee re 
ported a lab upport "itle mula which both preserved 
ongoing programs and took into accou mlation shifts which 
had occurred since th ‘iginal Title ila had been written. 
However, in Senate debate, Sen. John Пап (D-Ark.) вис- 
ceeded in passing ап ап теп vel gr > formul: 
House-passed version. While giving 30 states additional funds 
his amendment slashed funds for at 35 major cities 
Although adoption of this amendment was + setback, the Senate 
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needs by making public housing students eligible for impact aid. 
The Senate bill, passed overwhelmingly, continued for one 

a special 
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In the conference repo which followed, later approved by 
Congress and signed by President Ford as P.L. 93-580, conferees 
agreed e Senate changes in the impact aid program, the one- 
vear extension of the special Title I program and a compromise 
amendment on school dese gration. The compromise four-year 
$25 billion bill also extended programs in bilingual education, 
vocational and adult education, provided for major increases iri 
education programs, for the handicapped and created а new pro- 
gram of reading improvement. 

Education Appropriations, 1974-1975—Final action on the ex- 
tension of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
was not completed until after the House had passed a Labor- 
HEW а ppropriations bill for 1975 funding. Аз a result ESEA 
fund: for 1975 were included in a supplementary appropriations 
bill which cleared Congress late in 1974. During House considera- 
tion, Rep. Edward Roybal offered a labor-supported amendment, 
backed by the American Federation of Teachers, providing an 
additional $193.6 million education funds for ESEA, including 
$76 million for Title I funding and $62.6 million for impact aid 
The House voted 255-145 to accent the Ecrx ba! amendment. These 
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funds were retained in the final bill which allocated $5 billion 
for elementary and secondary education programs in 1975-1976. 

During 1975 consideration of President Ford's education bud- 
get, the House Appropriations Committee reported a separate 
education appropriations bill that restored more than $1.8 billion 
In on-going education programs which the Administration had 
sought to terminate, However, in view of the financial crisis fac- 
ing states and communities and threatened cutbacks in education 
programs, the AFL-CIO and the American Federation f Teach 
ers backed an amendment to further increase education appropri- 
ations for 1976. Sponsored again bv Roybal, along with Reps 
David Obey (D-Wis ) and Louis Stokes ( D-Ohio), the proposal 
added $487 million for aid to dis idvantaged children, bilingua! 
education services, programs for handic apped children and funds 
for the follow-througl program to help children from poverty 
backgrounds keep up in school. The House agreed 259-143 to the 
amendment and then overwhe mingly approved the appropria- 
tions measure. 

In late June the Si ite, amid threats of a presidential veto, 
cor^pleted action on a $7.6 billion ai I-to-education bill. The legis- 
lation exceeded President Ford's budget request by $1.5 billion 
and included $725 million for federal impact aid to school dis- 
tricts. In early July conferees reported a compromise $7.4 billion 
bill which the Congress approved in mid-July, 

However, on July 25, as had been expected, President Ford 
vetoed the appropriations bill, The House has scheduled an over- 
ride vote on this veto in early S ptember, and the AFL-CIO has 
called on the Congress to override the veto. 


Higher Education 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1°*2 and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 gave the federal goverr-ient хс. зе respon- 
sibility for meeting the cost of higher education. Nixo. \dminis- 
tration budgets, diminishing state and private financi: .ontribu- 
tions, accompanied by mountine tuition costs, have swelled the 
numbers of young people unable to obtain higher education 
because of high cost. 

The AFL-CIO, during House hearings on legi Доп expand- 
ing federal aid to high education programs, advocated increased 
federal assistance to both colleges and college students in order 
to “bring the cost of college within the means of r ost your “sters 
from low- and middle-income families" At the present time 
House hearings are continuiag on this legislation. 


Vocational Education 

The landmark Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 
amendments was victimized by Nixon Administration budget 
cuts and attempts to consolidate vocational education funds into 
revenue-sharing block grants to the states which would have 
greatly threatened che effectiveness of these programs. 
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The Ford Administration in 197: again proposed a revenue- 


: ns UON í Ne tego ducation programs, 1n- 


cluding vocational education, into : gle block grant. The 
Administration also recommended budget cuts of over $125 mil- 
lion in state grants for vocational education. During House hear 
ngs on extending the Vocational Education Act, the AFL-CIO 
ged Congress to reject these budget cuts as well as attempts 
CIO supported the bil! of Rep. Cari Perkins (D-Ky.) 

the Vocational Education Act with strengthening 

to insure that funds be spent for specific vocational 

in apprenticeship training and for education 


: y : 
previously short-changed urban vo ational needs. 


nal ed t ! nto part ot a bloc grant program 


ate hearings are continuing. 


Veterans’ Educational Benefits 


Congress easily overrode President Ford’s late 1974 veto of 
an increase in veterans educational benefits under the GI Bill. 
Previously no President had ever vetoed legislation increasing 
veterans benefits. 

During 1973 House hearings, the AFL-CIO advocated signifi- 
cant benefit increases to meet rapidly escalating costs of liv ing, 
especially education costs. But the House, later that year, passed 
only an inadequate 13 percent benefit hike. 

The Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee. chaired by Sen. 
Vance Hartke (D-Ind.), reported a GI bill in June 1974 that was 
strongly supported by the AFL-CIO. It provided an 18.2 percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits; a tuition assistance allow- 
ance of up to $720 (primarily for veterans not having access to 
a low-cost, state system of higher education); a $2,000-a-year 
loan program for vetera attending higher-cost universities. and 
extended program eligibility from 36 to 45 months. The bill 
also contained labor-endorsed safeguards against deceptive 
practices by so-called “approved for veterans” correspondence 
and vocational schools. 

In conference, veto threats by the Nixon Administration 
forced extensive cutbacks in the Senate version. The compromise 
conference report instead adopted a 23 percent benefit increase 
but eliminated tuition assistance and cut the loan program to a 
yearly maximum of $1,000. Eligibility extension and “deceptive 
practices” safeguards were retained. 

When the conference report reached the House floor in late 
August, House conservatives reacted to veto threats from the 
new Ford Administration by using an unusual parliamentary 
maneuver to side track the conference report and pass a much- 
weaker substitute bill. It cut benefit increases to 18 percent and 
eliminated the yearly loan program and eligibility extension. 
The Senate stood firm and forced a second conference on the 
bill. 
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In early October conferees con pleted action on another com 
promise which restored the 22.8 percent benefit increase and 
eligibility extension, and authorized a $600-a-year loan program 
This version was easily approved. 

President Ford carried out his thre at and vetoed meas 
in late Ncvember, but one week late r, the Congress by lopsided 


margins overrode the veto, thus nacting the | , 69.508 


School Lunch Program 


For over 30 years Conger | 1 
continuously supported funding for the scho unch and other 
free food programs for the lon's schoo rg d labor has 
vigorously supported these programs, | | 
efforts in recent years to slash funding. 

By mid-February 1973 the Av tural Department spent only 
65.5 percent of the { nds availa f federal com dity pur 
cha es for the scho Г and | 'akfast rogral , a result, 
Congress required th lepartment 1 naintain spending 
two programs at the levels budget tor fiscal 1973. On March 30, 
President Nixon signed b aw a , 93-13 

Later in t year conferees mpl ction on legislation 
sponsored by R | arl ki LM ncreasing the federal 
reimbursement rate for t scho: nch program from 8 to 10 
cents per meal an tting a cents p neal the basic federal 
payment for e; х breakfa served. An attempt by Rep. 


Albert Quie Minn naintain the federal subsidies at 


X1 ni els 1 Пу d 10; d n No ‚1918, President 
Nixon signed the bil ) lay j 

In 1974 Congre | itinuing Ad tration efforts to 
cut back the grams by extending, through fiscal 1975. the 
Secretary of Аг i "s auth у to buy commodities at non- 
surplus prices for the « | lunch and other child nutrition 
programs. 

In late April 197: , ise, In the face of Administration 
opposition, approved new subsidies for the « hool lunch program. 
The Administration had sought to tur the program into a block 
grant program with reduced funding. A compromise proposal by 
Rep. Carl Perkins (D-Ky.) providing a one-year, 5 cent per lunch 
federal subsidy in order to prevent price increases to eligible 
needy children was also approved. The bill also made the school 
breakfast program permanent, expanded eligibility for reduced- 
price lunches and extended eligibilitv for free lunches to the chil- 
dren of unemployed workers. 

Senate hearings on this legislation are underway. 


Poverty Program 


Despite continuing Administration efforts to abolish the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) created under President John- 
:on's War on Poverty Program in the mid-1960s, Congress ap- 
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proved legisla*ion in 1974 maintaining the major OEC programs. 
The primary target of the Nixon Administration has been the 
Community Action Programs (CAP), which act as an umbrella 
for various anti-poverty programs in local communities. The 
AFL-CIO urged continuance of poverty programs during House 
hearings on legislation extending the life of OKO. 

In mid-May, the House Education and Labor ( mmittee re- 
ported legislation extending all OEO p:ograms through fiscal 
1977, transferring various programs to cabinet-leve! agencies 
and creating a new Community Actioi Administration within 
the Department of Health, Education and W« lfare to administer 
CAP. The bill decreased the federal share of CAP funding from 
in 80-20 formula (with local areas providing 20 percent of the 
funding) to a 60-40 matching formula In House debate two 
weeks later, an effort by Rep. Albert Quie (R-Minn.) to strike 
the administrative protection of tie CAP programs was easily 
defeated. After disposing of other amendments, including ap- 
proval by voice vote an AFL-CIO-supported employee-protection 
amendn:ent sponsored by Rep. William Ford (D-Mich.), the 
House easiiy approved the ineasure 

In late November the Senate Labor Committee reported a one- 
year extension of OEO with an option for the President to sub- 
mit a reorganization plan to Congress transferring OEO pro- 
grams to cabinet-level agencies. If the President failed to exer- 
cise this option by October 1975 or if either the House or Senate 
disapproved it within 60 days, then OEO would remain an inde- 
penden: agency. The Senate bill maintained the existing funding 
formula, thereby protecting rural CAPs that would have had 
extreme difficulty raising additional funds. To sustain various 
poverty programs during this tre . Чоп period, OEO was given 
open-end authorizations through 1 «al 1977. During Senate de- 
bate on the measure in mid-December, an effort bv Sen. Tesse 
Helms (R-N.C.) to cut off all federal funding for OEO prog ams 
after fiscal 1976 was rejected 21-69. The Senate then passed the 
bill overwhelmingly. 

In the conference report, approved by Congress in mid-Decem- 
ber and signed by President Ford into law as PL 93-644 on Jan. 
4, 1975, OEO was extended through fiscal 1377. The President 
was authorized to submit an ОБО reorganization-transferral 
plan, subject to congressional veto. The new law also includes 
a compromise on the funding formula that helps protect the 
financing of rural and smaller programs 

In June 1975 the House, in approving a $35.9 billion Labor- 
HEW Appropriations bill, allocated $295 million for CAP pro- 
grams in 1976. It accepted an amendment by Rep. Augustus 
Hawkins (D-Calif.) to add a total $75.2 million to the funds 
allocated by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Senate deliberations on this appropriations measure are con- 
tinuing. 
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Legal £. vices Corporation 


A last-minute compromise enabled the 93rd Congress to 
approve legislation creating ar dependent legal services corpo 
ration, cont ig the free legal assistant о the poor estab 

n 1965 under the Office of Economic Oppor- 


blocked by the Nixon Administration in the 
92nd Congress, the had passed this legislation in 1973 
However, a Senate ibust late in 1973, led by conservative 
Senators Jesse lm -N and William Brock (R-Tenn.). 

forced postponement of th: itil January 1974. 
January, however, ; ture motion by Sen. Robert Taft 
carried 68-29 wit] le ! y two-thirds vote to 
aken bill failed, and the 

approved the 
agreed on a three-year, $280 million 
for 1977. An 11-member board of 
|y the President and confirmed by the 
ate as established to oversee the activities of the corpora- 
tion. 

When the compromise went back to the House for approval, 
conservatives directed their opposition at legal research “back 
" centers, An eiTort by Rep. John Ashbrook (R-Ohio) to delete 
section r the bill back to conference was 


Sen 


=f 

controversy over this same provision heightened 

resident Nixon indicated he would veto the bill if it were 
maintained. Unsure of their al ity to override a veto, Senate 
sponsors of the bill devised a strategy to eli ate the section. 
In early July, the Senate approved a routine motion to table the 
conference report and then approved its original version of the 
bill as passed in January. 


report 227-14 


` senate 


Returned to the House, sponsors of ' bill, led by Rep. Carl 
Perkins (D-Ky.), ~irried out this prearranged strategy. The 
House agreed 265-136 to a Perkin. motion to substitute all sec- 
tions of the original conference report for the Senate-passed bill, 
except for the controversial section. Rep. H.R. Gross (R-lowa) 
tried to scuttle this strategy by moving to table the Peri ins 
motion, but lost, 136-269. 

Returned to the Senate once again. another Helms weakeniny 
amendment disallowing any legal research was rejected 34-61 
and the Senate easily approved the House bill. President Nixon 


o Orr 


sign^d it into law in late July as PL 93-355. 


Social Security Benefits 

With the cost of living increasing in double digits since the 
92nd Congress approved increases in Social Security benefits, 
Congress passed legislation in late 1973 providing a two-step, 11- 
percent benefit boost. Signed by the President on Dec. 31, 1973 
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nion message, 


President Ford urged Con- 
l 


t n ' t 


dated cost-o1 Ving creases 


percent. A cost-of g trigger 


72 to take effect in 1975. Ford’s 
preposal was soundly condemned by the National Councii of 
is and the AFL-CIO. As a result, the President was 


t a member of Congress to introduce legislation 


1 to Social security in 19 


ncrease, and an 8 percent cost-of-living increase foi 


recipients took effect in June checks. 


Social Services Programs 


Prior to adjournment the 98га Congress passed labor-backed 
slation revising federal guidelines for state social services 
°` low- and middle-income Americans. Amendments 
; ity Act їп 1962 had made available matching 
funds to the states for 16 social services programs, includ 
upplementary health care ad unemployment ser- 

t, present and potential welfare recipients. 
the Administration sought to drastically curtail this 
program, announcing restrictive regulations on the availability 
and financing of various programs. Strong opposition by Con- 
gress, the AFL-CIO and numerous other organizations led to 
congressional approval of a one-year suspension of the contro- 
versial regulations as part of legislation increasing Social Se 

curity benefits. 

In late 1974 the House overwhelmingly approved federal 
guidelir for these programs, while maintaining the state 
matching grant formula based on population and a $2.5 billion 
spending ceiling. The legislation authorized federal funding of 
state social services programs directed at economic self-support, 
personal self-sufficiency, prevention or correction of neglected 
children or adults and preservation of families, prevention of in- 
appropriate institutional care through community-based care 
programs, and institutional care where appropriate. Eligibility 
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Social Security Financing 
The AFL-CIO, during 1975 Hous 

hearings on Social Se ty 

ing to meet ! 
spokesmen sugg in | é three Social Se urity 
financing mechanisms by wage base in steps to 
$28,000 hift ched ease in the Medicare payrol 
ti: feral contribution from general revenues 
The federa 
tion also vrged l a technical “aw which added ап 


tax; and in 
amounting eventua t le-third of the progr: 


automatic cost-of-living increase to retirement benefits and to 
the benefits schedule. ' sha resulted in a distortion of the link 
between wages and pensions in the benefits table 


House hearings are cont nuing 


Welfare Reform 

The severe recession has greatly increased the number of 
America's poor. At the present time approximately 23 million 
Americans live in poverty with another 19 million con idered 
near-poor However, le than half of these are being helped 

the nation's welfare programs. 
ult, the AFL-CIO in 1975 again urged Congress to 
werdue task of reforming the nation's welfare 
mong other recommendations the AFL-CIO urged that 
federal governme { 
ation's needy, including familie vith dependent children, 
couples and individuals. Previous legislation establish 
ig à Supplementary Security Income program assumed federal 
respon bil ty tor as stance to the need y elderly blind and 
lisabled. The federation a i: a national minimum 
payment to be rals | stag t less than the poverty 
| | » the national minimum 
payment levels; gearing welfare 


ime responsi ity for welfare ior 


the cost of li r; and federal 
of welfare as financially hard 
are unable to bear the additional 


action has yet been taken welfare reform 
proposals before the Congress 


Vocational Rehe vilitation 


Di play Mr a callou 
handicapped, the N 
repeated threat 
accept nce Of 
mal Rehabilit: 1 А! 
After t є ; » failed 1 verricde Preside nt Nixon's se ond 
veto of 1 j { m | ма | 1973 the Ho ise easy pas ed 
in early June a mu water down, two-vear $1.35 
vocational rehabilita 1 authoriz: Although thi 
to Administrati budget оха iminated m: 
grams opposed by Аа ration and had м 
upport, Re mar] Landgrel« nd.) tried once 
failed, to dras 111 t the authorization In la 


Senate co ted action on its version, « three-year $2 


4 
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liminated a number of special assistance 
б the White House 


September conferees con pleted ction on а compro 
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two-year, $1.55 billion authorization On September 
President Nixon signed the bill into law as PL 93-112. 


National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 


The labor-supported National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities, established in 1965, has authority to extend finan- 


cial grants to individ 3 and groups in order to enco irage and 
ipport endeavors in these field 

The AFL-CIO has strongly backed yearly appropria 
tions for the foundatio activities, and 973 Congress ex 
tended the life of the foundation by pi ng а three-year, $697 
million authorization bill However, às par of the Department 
of Interior appropriations for 1974, Congress appropriated only 
$118 million he $145 million auth ed. 

In 1974, Congress reduced funding fcr this ager y even more 
drastically. During House deliberations on Interior appropria 
tions for 1975, the Appropriations Committee cut $16 million 
from the Administration's funding request, allocating $41 million 
less than had been authorized for 1975. The House later approved 
this funding reduction. 

During Senate Appropriations Committee hearings on the 
funding measure, the AFL-CIO urged, at a minimum, restoration 
of the $16 million cutback. The Senate, however, approved an 
appropriation id.ntical to the House passed bill which was signed 
by President Ford. 

In 1975, AFL-CIO unions representing musicians and actor 
urged increased funding foi the foundation over the $82 million 
proposed by the Administration for fiscal 1976. Pointing tu the 

t 


serious erosion of inflation which would « the many programs 


inanced. by the foundation, AFL-CIO-affiliate representative 
urged Congress to appropriate the full $126 lli authorized 


for the arts subsidy progran 


Eisenhower College 

Congress acted in late 1974 to ће! › financially-troubled Eisen 
hower College—a living memorial to the late President by au 
thorizi g 10 percent, up to $10 million, of the proceeds from 
proof silver dollars minted in honor of the late President to be 
paid to the institution. The labor-supported vill also allocated 
10 percent of the amount authorized to the Eisenhower College 
to be donated to the Sam Rayburn Library in Bonham, Tex. 


Public TV 


The AFL-CIO has continuously supported annual and in- 
crease. funding for the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
since 1967. CPB has spurred development of public broadcasting 
stations throughout the country and contributed greatly to the 
cultural and community awareness of the viewing public through 
its award-winning educational ar.d dramatic programming. 

A labor-bocked effort to »rovide CPB with a two-year rather 
than one-year funding authorization was vetoed in 1972. But, 
congressional support for a change in the funding formula was 
renewed in 1973 as CPB administrators sought two-year funding 
to permit greater flexibility in program development, produc’ ion 
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and contracting. Аз a result, the 93rd Congress in late July 1973 
passed a scaled-down, two-year, $110 million CPB authorization. 
On August 6 President Nixon signed the authorization into law 
as PL 93-84. 

The AFL-CIO renewed its support in 1975 for long-term CPB 
financing through a five-year program of annual matching fed- 
eral grant funding based on the amount of non-federal funds 
raised. During House hearings, however, the federation criti- 
cized two aspects of CPB program policy: The imbalance of for- 
eign-produced programming, and allow corporate sponsors to 
underwrite specifie programs thus giving them an opportunity 
for institutional advertising on a supposedly noncommercial net- 
work. The AFL-CIO recommended a ban on the use of federal 
funds for foi cign programs with the requirement that privately- 
raised dollars used to buy foreign programs not qualify for 
matching U.S. tax funds. In order to encourage general grants by 
corporations rather than indirect advertising, the federation 
urged that corporate funding of specific programs also not quali- 
fy for matching federal payments. 

While no further action has been taken on this legislation in 
the House, the Senate in late March reported legislation estab- 
lishing long-term federal financing of up to $634 million for pub- 
lic broadcasting for fiscal 1976-1980. 


Nomination of Joseph Coors 


The AFL-CIO strongly opposed President Ford's nomination 
of Joseph Coors, to be a member of the board of directors of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. Coors is a Colorado 
businessman well known for financing various right-wing political 
activities. 

The AFL-CIO opposed his nomination cortending that Coors' 
presence on the board would seriously impair the integrity of 
the public affairs programming of the CPB. Stating that “such 
programming can be successful onlv if its integrity is above re- 
proach and it absolutely insulated against any ideological whim," 
the AFL-CIO urged the Senate Commerce Committee to reject 
this nomination. 

At the present time, the committee continues deliberations on 
this as well as six other nominations to CPB. 


Consumer Affairs 


Consumer Protection Agency 

Labor-backed legislation to establish an independent Consumer 
Protection Agency seemed destined for long-awaite: congres- 
sional approval as the Senate in early May 1975 passed this im- 
portant consumer bill. Similar bills had been sidetracked in each 
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of the last three Congresses after being approved by either the 
House or Senate. 

In late March 1974 the House Government Committee reported 
the agency bill under the sponsorship of its former chairman, 
Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), and Reps. Frank Horton (R-N.Y.) 
and Benjamin Rosenthal (D-N.Y.). The bill authorized the 
agency to: represent consumer interests in proceedings of other 
federal agencies; utilize other agencies to gather pertinent con- 
sumer-related information, using subpoena power if necessary; 
and seek judicial review of other agencies' rulings affecting con- 
sumers. The bill included a broad exemption prohibiting agency 
intervention in labor-management relations, which are already 
monitored by the Labor Department, National Labor Relations 
Board and Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Several efforts to substantially weaken the legislation were 
defeated. The most serious of these was a substitute bill offered 
by Rep. Clarence Brown (R-Ohio) which would have severely 
restricted the agency's power. Strongly opposed by labor and 
consumer groups, the Brown substitute was defeated 1760-223. 
Opponents, led by Reps. David Dennis (R-Ind.). John Ashbrook 
(R-Ohio) and John Buchanan (R-Ala.), then offered as amend- 
ments various sections of the Brown substitute in repeated at- 
tempts to cripple the measure. The House rejected these efforts, 
including a last-ditch attempt by Buchanan to kill the bill by 
recommitting it to committee. Following this the House over- 
whelmingly approved the bill 

One month later the Senate Con merce Committee reported a 
substantially stronger .ersion, sponsored by Sens. Abraham Ribi- 
coff (D-Coun.), Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) and Charles Percy (R-Ill.). 
The bill expanded the interventionary, investigatory and infor- 
mation-gathering powers of the agency while better insulating 
it from Executive Branch interference. The labor exemption of 
the House-passed bill was retained. 

Because of co-jurisdictional aspects of the bill, the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee also considered the measure. In 
mid-May the committee reported legislation substantially sim- 
ilar to the Commerce Committee bill, except that + restricted 
the labor-management relations exemption to only labor disputes 
involving wages or working conditions affecting health or safety. 
This narrowing language, an attempt to engender labor oppo- 
sivion to the bill, became the major area of controversy during 
Senate debate in mid-July. 

Opponents immediately sought Senate approval of the weaker 
labor exemption. Ribicoff and Javits succeeded in tabling this by 
a 49-42 vote. A second effort failed by an even larger 40-57 vote. 
Failing to maneuver labor opposition to the bill, Sens. James 
Allen (D-Ala.) and Sam Ervin (D-N.C.) began a filibuster in an 
attempt to permanently stall the measure. Unexpected assistance 
came from the White House which reversed its earlier support 
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for the measure and threatened to veto it. Four successive at- 
tempts to invoke cloture and cut off debate fell short of the two- 
thirds vote required. The last cloture motion on September 19 
failed by a 64-34 vote—two short of the two-thirds needed. 

In early March 1975 similar legisla т with an effective labor 
exemption provision was reported by the Senate Government 
Operations Committee. Two months later, during floor debate, 
the Senate in a key 37-51 vote on May 12 rejected an effort led 
by Sen. Lowell Weicker (R-Conn.) to weaken the labor exemp- 
tion. With a filibuster brewing, the Senate quickly garnered the 
two-thirds vote necessary to shut off debate, voting 71-27 to in- 
voke cloture. The Serate then rejected a series of weakening 
amendments offered by Sens. John MeClellan (D-Ark.), William 
Scott (R-Va.), Bill Brock (R-Tenn.) and Robert Griffin (R- 
Mich.). However, an amendment strongly opposed by proponents 
of the bill exempting agriculture from the consumer agency's 
purview was agreed to 55-34. On May 15 the Sena. passed the 
consumer agency bill, 61-28. 

House hearings on this legislation are expected shortly. 


No-Fault Automobile Insurance 


The House failed to take action in 1974 on Senate-passed, la- 
bor-supported legislation providing for “no-fault” auto insurance. 
The bill would have saved policyholders an estimated $1 billion 
a year. 

Sponsored by Sens. Philip Hart (D-Mich.) and Warren Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.) and reported by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee in August 1973, the measure provided federal minimum 
standards for the states replacing the tort liability features of 
aufo accident compensation systems with a system of first-party, 
"no-fault" benefits. Accident victims would be guaranteed im- 
mediate and fair compensation of accident losses without lengthy 
and expensive court proceedings to determine fault. Reduced 
legal fees would decrease the cost of insurance and be passed on 
to the consumer in a form of lower premiums, improved cover- 
age and more equitable accident benefits. 

Strongly opposed by the Nixon Administration, some insurers 
and both the American Bar and American Trial Lawyers Asso- 
ciations, the bill was then referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee where similar legislation had died in the 92nd Congress. 
However, in early 1974, the committee favorably reported the 
“no-fault” bill. 

During debate on the bill, in late April 1974, the Senate re- 
jected several crippling amendments introduced by Sens. Marlowe 
Cooke (R-Ky.), Howard Baker (R-Tenn.) and Roman Hruska 
(R-Neb.). A labor-backed amendment by Sen. Walter Mondale 
(D-Minn.) allowing coordination of medical benefits under both 
health and auto insurance policies, thereby resulting in further 
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in autc insurance premiums, was easily approved. 
.ng the dispcsition of other amendments, the Senate, in 
ey 53-42 vote, s ;proved the Hart-Magnuson bill. 

Although the House subcommittee hearings were held, no 
further action was taken in 1974. Introduced again in 1975, the 
Senate has completed hearings with House hearings scheduled 
for mid-summer. 


Consumer W arranties 


The only major consumer legislation passed during the 93rd 
Congress was a bill providing minimum federal standards for 
product warranties and guarantees. Additionally, it strengthened 
the powers of the Federal Trade Commission to safeguard the 
interests of consumers. 

Warranty legislation sponsored by Senators Warren Magnuson 
(D-Wash.) and Frank Moss (D-Utah) was passed by the Senate 
in early September 1973. The bill required manufacturers offer- 
ing full warranties to repair or replace defects within a reason- 
able time and without charge. It defined specific limitations on 
partial guarantees and differentiated between ;. tia! and full 
guarantees. The FTC is permitted to seek inj inctions against 
deceptive or fraudulent business practices and to iniviat rt 
action to obtain specific redress against unfair trade pr^ et 

The House Commerce Committee in early June 1974 reported 
a controversial version of the legislation sponsored by Rep. John 
Moss (D-Calif.). While including warranty standards similar to 
the Senate-passed measure, the committee bill substantially 
weakened FTC consumer protection powers. It dropped the 
labor-supported FTC consumer redress section and effectively 
crippled FTC consumer protection powers by hampering rule- 
making procedures. The measure also reasserted Justice Dept. 
control over FTC procedures by withdrawing authority granted 
under the 1973 Alaskan Pipeline bill giving the agency the 
pover to argue its own cases in court. 

uring House debate in mid-September, Rep. Bob Eckhardt 
(D-Tex.) offered a labor-supported amendment restoring the 
consumer redress provision of the Senate-passed bill. Despite 
s* ong labor and consumer support, the House rejected the 

»ndment, 180-209. After defeating two other amendments, the 
House overwhelmingly passed the warranty bill. 

In conference, agreement was reached on the warranty 
standards provisions. Regarding FTC authority, conferees agreed 
to allow the agency to send its lawyers into court in certain 
types of cases stemming from FTC rules and actions, and main- 
tained the Senate-passed consumer redress section. The confe:- 
ence report, later approved by Congress and signed by President 
Ford as PL 93-637, also modified restrictions on FTC rule-making 
authority. 
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Food Inspection 


The 1938 Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic Act gave the Food 
nd Drug Ad ation (FDA) authority to protect consumers 
insafe food by inspecting food processing plants and pro- 

ng interstate shipment of adulterated or misbranded food 

iuf a 1972 Government Accounting Office (GAO) 


as 40 percent of the nation's 80,000 food 


were ор rating under unsanitary conditions, 


inspected on an average of only once every 
a result, in mid 1973 the Senate passed labor-supported 
| lation, introduced ..y Senators Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) 
and Philip Hart (D-Mich), strengthening the 1938 law by 
improving government inspection of food processors. The legisla- 
tion required food processors to: maintain records of safety 
procedures and standards for inspection by government investi- 
; notify the f any potential food 
tion in their plants; and 

for go ernmental approval. The bill also included a 
labor-backed amendment requiring the FDA to inspect food 
plants at 
Despite Senate passage of this legislation, the House failed 
to take any action on it, and the bill was re-introduced in the 

94th Congress. 


east once a year. 


Regulation of Toxic Chemicals 


Workers have little protection against the dangers posed by 
potentially-harmfui chemicals. Thousands of compounds used in 
industry have not been screened or effectively tested. Only when 
a substance has been determined as hazardous to workers ca 
the government act under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act—a painfully slow process. The National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Healta (NIOSH) has a listing of 13,000 
potentially-hazardous chemicals, and has recommended standards 
for 46. For some 1,300 cancer-causing chemicals, no standards 
have been promulgated. 

Te reduce the risk to public health and safety resulting from 
use of hazardous substances, the House and Senate completed 
action in July 1973 on differing versions of legislation authoriz- 
ing the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to control the 
ale and production of toxic chemicals. The legislation required 
the EPA to conduct pre-market testing of these substances to 
determine whether production and distribution should be re- 
stricted, maintain a listing of potentially dangerous cnemicals, 
and permitted citizen suits against alleged violators of the law 
However, conferees failed to reach agreement on the extent of 
the EPA Administrator's power before the 93rd Congress ended 
17 months later. 
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During 1975 Senate Commerce Committee hearings on similar 
legislation introduced by Sen. Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.), the 
AFL-CIO called for swift congressional action on toxic substance 
control bill. The federation advocated strengtheniag amendments 
tc promote inter-agency collaboration in order to avoid juris- 
dictional conflicts between EPA and OSHA. 

As of this writing, ate hearings have been concluded. 


Broadcast License Renewal 


Although passed t y the House and Senate, the 93rd Congress 
endea without action on legislation to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by extending the term of ¿:nadcast licenses 
from three to five years, while putting new limits on the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) prerogatives to revoke li- 
censes. The AFL-CIO, consumer and minority groups strongly 
opposed the extension. 

The legislation would have insulated existing broadcast li- 
censes for an additional two years from challenges by eligible 
competitors and, thus, effectively weakened the FCC requirement 
that license holders continually serve “the puhlic interest." 

In early May the .Jouse reversed а com )romise recommenda- 
tion of its Interstate ~nd Foreign Commerce Committee, which 
had increased the license renewal period from three to four 
ye^rs by accepting a five-year term of license amendment by Rep. 
Ja. 25 Broyhill (R-N.C.). In overwhelming!y approving this in- 
dustry-supported legislation, the House agreed to a restriction 
prohibiting the FCC from considering the potential monopolistic 
effects of media cross-ownership—that is, control of more than 
one media source in an area—as a reason for deny, ^ reissuance 
of a license. 

When it took up the bill in early Oct: ст ie Senate agreed, 
62-10, to a similar labor-opposed ame. 'ment extending “he 
ücense term to five years. Following tw. approval of other 
amendments, the Senate then approved f.e bill by a lopsided 
vote. However, because of other difference between the House 
and Senate versions of the bill, conferees failed to reach agree- 
ment before the 93rd Congress ended. 

While similar licensee extension legislation has been intro- 
duced ia the 94th Congress, no action has been taken. 


Quello Nomination—FCC 


The retirement of Nicholas Johnson, known for his consumer 
viewpoint on the Federal Communication Commission, gave 
President Nixon the opportunity to nominate James H. Quello 
as one of tne sever. FCC commissioners. Strong cons mer and 
minority opposition to the Quello nomination developed, because 
of his lack of responsiveness to these issues as a career broadcast 
executive. 
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The AFL-CIO cnarged that the FCC is “composed of those 
whose lifelong employment, habits and associations fit them only 
to represent the private interests of the very industry the FCC 
is charged with regulating in the public interest.” In urging that 
the Johnson vacancy “be reserved for a person who clearly 
represents the interests of the American people,” the federation 
asked the Senate Commerce Committee to reject the Quello 
nomination. However, the comniittee approved the nomination, 
as did the Senate by voice vote on April 23. 


Fair Credit Reporting 


Although hearings were held on labor-supported legislation to 
expand consumer safeguards in the 1970 Fr‘r Credit Reporting 
Act, the measure died in the Senate Banking Committee. Intro- 
duced by Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.), author of the originai 
law, the bill would have: mandated complete disclosure of all 
the information in an individual's credit information file, includ- 
ing its source; entitled individuals to personally inspect the' 
files and obtain a written copy of it upon request; required 
person's written permission before a so-called “investigative' 
file could be compiled, and would have allowed individuals to 
know the questions to be asked and the likely sources to be 
contacted. 

Similar legislation has been introduced in the 94th Congress, 
but no action has yet been taken. 


Product Price Marking 

Food and grocery chair.s are installing computerized check-out 
stands with product prices coded on the label for scanning by 
the computer rather than clearly marked on the product. This 
makes price comparison shopping impossible. Additionally, the 
elimination of price marking will eliminate thousands of jobs in 
the retail food industry at a time of high unemployment. 

Legislation has been introduced by Reps. Benjamin Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.) and Harold Ford (D-Tenn.) and Sens. Frank Moss (D- 
Utah) and Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) requiring clear price- 
marking on any consumer commodity sold at retail. Senate hear- 
ings are scheduled on this legislation later in the year. 


Fair Trade Laws 


The AFL-CIO endorsed legislation in the 94th Congress to 
repeal the federal anti-trust exemption for state fair trade origi- 
nally provided in the 1952 McGuire Act. Fair trade laws in 36 
states protect minimum price-fixing agreements between prod- 
uct manufacturers and retailers on various brand name »roducts. 
These regressive laws cost consumers an estimated $2 billion 
annually. 

Legislation to repeal the an. trust exemption for these state 
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laws has been introduced in the 94th Congress by Sen. Edward 
Brooke (R-Mass.) and Rep. Robert McClory (R-111.) House and 
Senate hearings are being conducted and the legislation has 
strong support from the Ford Administration and consumer 
groups. 


Labor Legislation 


Pension Reform 


In 1974 Congress completed action on labor-endorsed legisla- 
tion providing minimum federal standards Гог the administra- 
tion of private pension plans, primarily in vesting, funding and 
fiduciary responsibility. This landmark legislation, the product 
of seven years of study and legisiative deliberations, is designed 
to guarantee the retirement rights of over 25 million workers 
in the over 300,000 pension plans now in existence. 

Late in 1972, the Senate overwhelmingly passed a compromise 
pension reform bill reported by the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, jointly sponsored by Sens. Harrison Williams (D- 
N.J.) and Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, by Sens. Russell Long (D-La.) and Gaylord Nelson 
(D-Wis.). 

In the second session the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee reported out a pension measure strongly supported by 
the AFL-CIO Similar legislation was reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee, A compromise bill was sent to the floor with 
labor support in late February. 

During three days of debate, which ended with overwhelming 
passage of the measure, no major changes were made in the bill. 
A labor-supported amendment by Rep. Henry Reuss (D-Wis.) 
to strike a Ways and Means Committee provision increasing the 
Feogh Plan self-retirement, tax deductible contribution limit 
from $2,500 to $7,500 or 15 percent of annual salary whichever 
is greater, failed by voice vote. A proposal by Rep. Bill Archer 
(R-Tex.) eliminating Department of Labor co-jurisdictional re- 
sponsibilities with the Treasury Department over the promulga- 
tion and supervision of pension plan vesting and funding stan- 
dards was defeated 111-158. 

Five months later, House-Senate conferees reached agreement 
on a compromise measure which was approved by Congress and 
signed by President Ford on Labor Day as PL 93-406. Included 
among important provisions of the Employee Benefit Security 
Act are: 

Coverage—Applies generally to most private employee benefit 
plans; however, certain church, union-funded, public employee 
and other plans are not covered. 

Eligibility and Participation—Generally, no plan would be 
allowed to require, as a condition of eligibility, an age greater 
than 25 or a period of service longer than one year (3 years for 
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plans which provide for immediate, 100 percent vesting or for 
crediting of all preparticipation service fcr bereft purposes). 

Vesting—Pension plans would be given a choice of three 
vesting rules: (1) 100 percent after 10 years of covered service; 
(2) 25 percent after years, so that an employee is 100 percent 
vested after 15 vears of service; or (3) 50 percent vesting when 
age plus covered service equals 45, such percentage increasing 
by 10 percent each year until 100 percent (under the “Rule of 
15," a participant must be 50 percent vested after 10 years of 
covered service). 

Funding—All pension plans must make minimum annual 
contributions equal to normal cost plus 30 years (for single- 
emplover plans) or 49 years (for multi-employer plans) amorti- 
zation of unfunded acerued plan liabilities, Experience gains and 
losses are to be amortized over no more thar 15 vears foi single- 
emplover plans, 20 ars for multi-employer plans. 

Termination Insurance— Pension Benefit Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, composed of Secretaries of Labor, Treasury, and Com- 
merce, established in Department of Labor to insure payment 
of pension benefits. Corporation is authorized to provide pian 
termination insurance, to insure beneficiaries against benefit-loss 
arising from complete or partiai plan termination, up to a maxi- 
mum of $750 per month. 

Reporting and Disclosure—Reporting and disclosure require- 
ments in existing law are strengthened, with the Secretary of 
Labor allowed to simplify requirements for plans involving 
fewer than 100 participants 

Fiduciary Responsibility —Anyone who has or exercises power 
f control, management or disposition of a fund's assets er who 
has authority or responsibility in a plan's administration, is 
required to act prudentl, ın the best interests of the participants. 

Jurisdiction—Authority to administer the new law is shared 
by the Depa. mt of Labor and Internal Revenue Service. 


Occupational Safety and Health Ádministration 


Again in 1974 the AFL-CIO renewed efforts to increase fund- 
ing for the Occupational Safety and Health Administration in 
order to secure an adequate inspection force necessary for effec- 
tive enforcement of the law, During House Appropriations Sub- 
committee hearings, the AFL-CIO urged addition of 1,095 in- 
spection positions to the 800-member compliance force. However, 
the full committee cut the Administration's OSHA budget by 
$1.6 million, allowin: for an increase of only 150 compliance 
positions. 

In House debate zn effort by Rep. Steven Symms (R-Idaho) 
to cut the OSHA appropriation $30 milion was rejected 179- 
218. However, the House agreed, 301-100, to an amendment by 
Rep. Robert Michel (K-111.) to divert $5 million to consultation 
services for small businesses, Rep. Paul Findley (R-Ill.), long 


а foe of OSHA, offered ап amendment to prohibit funds from 
being used for safety inspections in shops with 25 or fewer 
employees. Although the AFL-CIO strongly opposed the amend- 
ment because it would deny protection to more than 30 percent 
of workers and nearly 90 percent of workplaces covered by the 
law, the House approved the prohibition in a key 201-194 vote. 
An attempt by Rep. John Camp (R-Okla.) to delete all OSHA 
funding, although defeated 97-295, demonstrated the strength of 
House opposition to OSHA by garnering nearly 100 votes. 

During Senate Appropriations Subcommittee hearings on 
Labor-HEW appropriations, the AFL-CIO again urged increased 
OSHA appropriations and elimination of the House-passed 25- 
employee exemption. 

In mid-September the Appropriations Com nittee reported out 
the appropriations bill ini reasing OSHA funding by $2.7 million 
over the Administration request, to a total of $105.2 million for 
OSHA. Added funds were earmarked for hiring an additional 
500 compliance officers. setting the total compliance force at 
1,300 for 1975. 

When the Senate began debate several amendments were con 
sidered. First was an Appropriations Committee amendment 
deleting the House-pas.ed 25-worker exemption, Although 
strongly opposed by Senate conservatives led bx Sen. Carl Curtis 
(R-Neb.), the Senate deleted the exemption in a kev 60-29 vote. 
Subsequently, Curtis offered amendments providing for a 10- 
employee exemption, defeated 30-56. followed by a 5-workei 
exemption, rejected narrowly 42-44. Another crippling proposal 
by Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) prohibiting OSHA inspectors 
from assessing penalties for first violations was defeated 36-55. 
The Senate then easily passed the Labor-HEW appropriations 

The conference report, approved bv ( ongress in late Novem- 
ber and signed by Pre sident Ford into law as PL 93-517 on 
December 9, appropriated $102 million for OSHA—an increase 
of $30 million over 1974. This allowed for the hiring of an addi- 
tional 620 inspectors. bringing the total comptiance force to 
1,420. Conferees also agreed to eliminate the House passed 25- 
worker exemption, but in a trade-off agreed to exempt firms 
emploving 10 or fewer ei iplovees from OSHA's record-keeping 
and reporting requirements. The existing reporting exemption 
had been for firms employing 7 or fewer. 

In 1975 the House Appropriations Committee reported a $35.9 
billion Labor-HEW appropriations bill allocating $108.2 millio^ 
for OSHA in 1976. The committee cut $7.8 million from the Ad- 
ministration’s budget request, thus providing an increase of only 
$6.2 miliion over that appropriated for OSHA jn 1975. During 
hearings, the AFL-CIO urged that $30 million of the $48.5 millior 
requested by tha Ford Administration for the inadequate state 
plans be shifted to federal job safety progra. s, with $25 million 
allocated to hire an additional 1,000 safety inspectors. However, 
the bill as reported by committee did not reallocate the. ^ funds. 
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Fair Labor Standards Act 
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in esti- 


passed the bill 

including a 

sponsored by Sen. Peter 

defeated 30-65. Two weeks later 

| : in-supported compromise bill 
report ad use ation and Labor Committee. 

One week later u te conferees reconciled differences 
in the two versions « е minimum wage bill and set May * as 
the effective da А | irst increase. Congress then approved 
the conference rep v wide margins and President Nixon 

ninimum wage bill into law on April 8 as PL 93-259. 
ation includes the following important provisions: 

Wages—For those covered by the law before 1966, an increase 
in the hourlv minimum wage rate from $1.60 to $2.00 on May 
1. 1974: to $2.10 on Jan. 1, 1975, and to $2.30 on Jan. 1, 1976. 
Inereases for other workers took effect on different dates. 

Extension of Coverage—Wage and overtime coverage extended 
to an estimated 5 million federa!, state and local government 
employees: domestic household workers earning more than $50 
in a calendar quarter or working more than eight hours a week; 
retail employees in smail stores were gradually phased in. Other 
exemptions were also ended. 

Overtime Exemptions—Overtime coverage phased in for police 
and firefighters, and overtime exemptions for other types of 
employment repealed. Overtime exemption phased out for those 
in seafood canning and processing, maid and custodial employees 
in hotels and motels, food service and bowling establishment 
employees, emplovees of seasonal agricultural industries and of 
local transit companies, Exemptions were reduced for employees 
in cotton ginning and sugar processing and other hotel, motel 
and restaurant employees. 

Student Workers—The 1974 law restates the 1961 minimum 
wage provision permitting full-time students employed part-time 
in retail, service and agriculture industries to be paid 85 percent 
of existing minimum wage rate. 
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In February 1975 the AFL-CIO Executive Со incil, blaming 
runaway inflation for eroding recent minimum wage increases, 
urged enactment of a $3.00 an hour minimum wage. 


Child Labor 


The House Education and Labor Committee killed an effort 
in 1975 to repeal a la! or-supported restriction added to the 1974 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act prohibiting the 
employment of children under 12 years of age as hand-harvest 
laborers. The repeale* was strongly pushed by commercial straw- 
berry growers in the Pacific Northwest The AFL-CIO opposed 
the repealer, branding child labor as "economically and socially 
undesirable.” 


Non-Profit Hospital Workers 


Congress completed action in 1974 on legislation reinstating 
coverage under the National Labor Relations Act for employees 
of non-profit hospitals and nursing homes. Sponsored by Senators 
Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) and Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) and Rep. 
Frank Thompson (D-N.J.), the bill repealed the 1947 Taft- 
Hartley exemption denying these more than 1.4 million workers 
basic union organizational and hargaining rights protected by 
NLRA. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee reported the 
Cranston-Javits bil] in early April. It reconciled the right to 
strike with the need to maintain patient care by requiring either 
party to give a 90-da: notice of intent to terminate or modify 
an existing contract, with a 60-day notice to the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. A 30.4 iy notice to FMCS before 
beginning initial contract negotiation, and a 10-day notice be- 
fore commencing a strike or p cketing were also required. 

When the Senate began debate one month later, Senators Peter 
Dominick (R-Colo.) and John Tower (R-Tex.) offered a series 
of crippling amendments affecting not only the instant bill but 
also the NLRA and the Occupational Safety and Health Act. 
Most serious of these were two Dominick amendments. The first 
provided for an additional 60-day cooling-off period before hos- 
pital workers could strike. It was rejected 37-49. 

The second amendment would have seriously crippled OSHA 
by permitting discretionary rather than mandatory penalties for 
serious safety violations. By 47-40 the Senate tabled, thus de- 
feating, this amendment. 

The Senate also tabled 60-23, a Tower amendment transfer- 
ring from the NLRB to federal courts jurisdiction over disposi- 
tion of unfair labor practice cases. An effort by Sen. Sam Ervin 
(D-N.C.) to exempt religious hospitals, nearly one-third of those 
covered by the bill, was defeated 36-50, On May 7, the Senate 
passed the bill, 63-25. 

Three weeks later the House Education and Labor Committee 
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Situs Picketing 


The U.S eupreme t ourt \ б › cas nterpr« ted the 
Taft-Hartley Act b: n l ry bove as making it illegal 
a union to rike í ( e 31 | ite if the object 
of that activity i kee 110 101 direct! involved in the 
dispute off the job. Th › | nt \ mi d against 
| trade inion у aking ay tror them the 
economic rights enjoyed by other nions in other indus 
Despite th« support o1 1 nan, Eisenhowe 
and Johnson, no action 
equity. 

In 1975, Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) and Sen. Harrison 
Williams (D-N.J.) introduced legislation “to protect the economic 
rights of labor in the building and construction industry by pro 
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viding for equal treatment foi aft and co ruction unions.” 


The bill passed the House on J 11у 


Workers" Compensation 
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i ensation 
based on the Commission's recommendations. Important 
provision f this higl iorit gislaticn are 
€ Universal coverage of all workers (emplove ite and 
public emplove , except those presently co 
| statutes. 
e Extension of protection to all injuries and oc: 
eases whicl may be related to or arise out of emp 
e Benefits for totally disabled workers or surviving depen 
dents in fatal cases of not less than two-thirds of the employee's 
average weekly wage, subject to a benefit ceiling which will rise 
eventually to 200 percent of the state average weekly wage 
€ Minimum total disability of not les chan 50 percent of th« 
' weekly wage or the injured worker's average 
ichever is less, In addition, the sta dards would 
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require minimum benefits upon death or fof death following 
total disability to surviving depencents. 

e No time or dollar maximum limitation for death or total dis- 
ability payments, medical care or rehabilitation services 

e Periodic adjustment of benefits so that persons who go on 
disability will have benefits increased to reflect rises in state 
average weekly wage. 

e Minimum standards for second injuries, qualifying periods, 
and procedural benefits including addition of legal fees to awards, 
legal assistance to claimants where appropriate, free choice of 
physicians and protections of benefits against insolvency of em- 
ployers or carriers. 

Although only Senate hearings were held in the 93rd Congress, 
these hearings represented significant progress towards the even- 
tual enactment of this important labor legislation. 


Unemployment Compensation 


During 1975 the AFL-CIO renewed its long-standing support 
for federal minimum standards for unemployment compensation. 
At House Ways and Means Subcommittee hearings, the AFL- 
CIO called for: 

State maximum weekly benefit amount equal to at least 6624 
percent of former weekly wages or a maximum of 75 percent of 
the statewide average weekly wage. 

Extension of coverage to all wage and salary workers. 

Reasonable quzlifying requirements not to exceed 20 weeks of 
work for 26 weeks of benefits. 

Encouraging states tc eliminate the “waiting week”; limit 
disqualifications to a maximum period of six weeks or the aver- 
age period of joblessness ^" the state whichever is loss 

Prohibitions against disqualification of workers involved direct- 
ly or indirectly in labor disputes, included workers on strike, 
those unemployed as a result of a lockout, layoffs during nego- 
tiations or employer violation of any state or federal labor law 
or arbitration decision, or a labor dispute occurring at a location 
other than the worker's place of employment. 

Improved financing by strengthening reserve funds, prohibit- 
ing zero tax rates, and raising the taxable wage base in steps to 
the same base used for Social Security. 

The proposed legislation also includes an extended benefit pro- 
gram on a continuing basis for long-term unemployed workers 
who have had a firm attachment to the labor force, with voca- 
tional guidance and training and other tvpes of assistance needed 
to qualify them for suitable jobs. 

House hearings continue on this issue. 


Extended Unemployment Compensation Benefits 


For the fourth consecutive year in 1974, Congress approved 
a 13-week extensirn of unemployment compensation benefits. 
Added by the Senate to the Supplemental Security Income pro- 
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gram, this extension enabled the payment of additional benefits 
in states with a 6 percent jobless rate. Six states were already 
providing extended benefits, and this amendment initially enabled 
another 16 states to qua. y for the program. 

Later in the year, with unemployment soaring, Congress 
passed and the Pr sident signed two emergency unemployment 
benefits bills. The first provided still another 13-week extension 
of benefits which, coupled with previous benefits extensions, 
would provide a maximum of 52 weeks of unemploymen' benefits 
for covered workers. The second measure extended unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage for 26 weeks to those workers not 
covered by unemployment compensation, including state and 
local government employees, farmworkers and domestic workers. 

Responding to the growing unemployment crisis in April, Con- 
gress provided still another 13-week extension of unemploy- 
ment benefits as part of the tax-cut bill. This extension would 
assist workers in nine states who had exhausted their regular 
and emergency benefits. 


Anti-Strike Legislation 


In mid-July 1974 the Senate passed legislati sponsored by 
Sen. Daniel Inouye (D-Hawaii) providing for + matic imposi- 
tion of an additional 160-day “cooling off" period in strikes af- 
fecting shipping between the West Coast and Hawaii and other 
Pacific islands, on top of the 80-day Taft-Hartley “cooling-off” 
period. An anti-strike injunction could be issued on application 
by any island chief executive, employer or union involved. 

The AFL-CIO strongly opposed the proposal, which was ad- 
versely reported by the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
as “a return to the discredited past . . . of government by in- 
junetion (which) served both to exacerbate employer-union re- 
lations and to discredit the federal courts in the eyes of working 
people." Despite this, the Senate passed the bill, 58-39, after re- 
jecting a motion to recommit. 

Late in the session, during House debate on federal loan guar- 
antees to the nation's railroads, Rep. Spark Matsunaga (D- 
Hawaii) attempted to add th Inouye anti-strike bill to the bill. 
The House voted 93-263 against a debate rule to allow consider- 
ation of the Matsunaga amendment at that time, and, thus, killed 
the measure. 


Food Stamps for Strikers 


Altho: th defeated in 1973, anti-labor forces renewed their 
efforts 1974 to deny food stamps to the families of striking 
union members, During House debate on the 1975 Agricultural 
Appropriations bill, conservatives, led by Rep. William Dickin- 
son (R-Ala.), failed 147-169 to add this prohibition. 

In the Senate, Sen. Jesse Helms (R-N.C.), who failed twice 


in 1973, tried again to add the anti-strixer amendment to the 
Agricultural Appropriations bill. For the third time, the Senate 
rejected Helms' effort 35-52. 

As a result of President Nixon's veto of the appropriation, 
the House and Senate wrote a re 1 bill. During Senate delib- 
erations in late November, Helms again tried and was again 
defeated, 34-55. 


Farm Labor Contractors 


The Farm Labor ( tractor Registration Act of 1963 requires 
any р т acting as a labor contractor so-called “crew 
leader," who for a fee ri ts, furnishe * transports 10 or 
more migratory workers at any one time for interstate agricul- 
tural work, to register with the Department of Labor. However, 
a recent DOL stud: found that fewer than 2,000 of the more 
than 6,000 crew leaders were actuallv registered. Congressional 
testimony also revealed widespread abuses by labor contractors. 

As a result, the 93rd Congress amended the 1963 law to better 
protect agricultural workers The bill required crew leaders: to 
identifv, as a condition of receiving a registration certificate, all 
vehicle s and housing used or farm workers; to prove they are 

compliance w ith federal health and safety standards; to pro- 
vae insurance equal to the amounts required by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for vehicles transportir passengers in 
interstate c merce: and 1 isc > { le workers the period 

iployment, as well a > existe of a strike or oth. r work 

»wdown at the place of con beto empl oyn ent. Contracting 
growers are required to insure that a crew ] leader is certified. 
The bill also prohibits crew leaders from knowingly hiring illegal 
aliens (also see Foreign Affairs: Immigration—Illegal Aliens) 


President Ford vetoed the bill in late October 1974 because of 
opposition to a provision relating to Labor Department hearing 
examiners. One month later, Congress repassed the measure 
without the controversial provision and it was signed into law as 


PL 93-518. 


or harassing workers who file complaints. 
à 


Sugar Workers’ Protection 


In an effort to improve the wages and working conditions of 
sugar workers, the AFL-CIO and the affil Amalgamated 
Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen urged the `H ouse Agriculture 
Committee to increase the minimum wages of sugar workers 
and to provide on-the-job insurance against work-related inju- 
ries as part of legislation extending the Sugar Act. However, 
the bill reported by the committee included only some of these 
provisions. 

When House debate began in June on the extension, the AFL- 
CIO endorsed four worker protection amendments, all of which 
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were opposed by the Administration, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and Agriculture Committee Chairman W. R. Poage (D- 
Tex.). 

The first amendment, offered by Rep. William Ford (D-Mich.) 
and passed 244-143, required that the Secretarv of Agriculture 
consider additional criteria which could provide a higher mini- 
mum wage for sugar workers. A proposal by Rep. James O'Hara 
(D-Mich.) requiring sugar growers emploving field workers at 
piece rates to pay workers at least the hourlv minimum wage 
determined uy the Secretary of Agriculture was approved 233- 
151. Two other labor-supported ате” атепїз were also easily 
approved: One by Rep. Bob Bergland (D-Minn.) requiring em- 
ployers to provide job accident insurance for employees, and an- 
other by Rep. Tom Folev (D-Wash.) providing for penalties 
against growers who violate labor protection provisions. 

However, because of consumer group opposition against aid to 
sugar growers, the House then defeated the entire bill. 


Federal Pay Raise 


The 1962 Federal Employees Salary Reform Act established 
for the first time that wage rates for federal workers should 
be comparable to those paid in the private sector for the same 
level of work. The Executive Branch was required to report 
annually on the status of federal рау comparability and submit 
а repor. to Congress with recommendations for legislation. 

In 1970 Congress amended the Federal Pay Act removing 
Congress' direct legislative authority and allowing presidential 
pay recommendations to go into effect on a semi-automatic basis, 
subject to a congressional veto bv either the House or Senate 
within 30 days of their submission to Congress. 

In the first four years following enactment of the 1970 law, 
Republican Administrations have sought to slash or postpone 
federal salary increases. During the 92nd Congress, efforts by 
the Nixon Administration to reduce or defer federal wage 
increases were twice rejected. In the first session of the 93rd 
Congress, the Senate, for the third consecutive year, rejected 
still another attempt by the Nixon Administration to delay a 
4.8 percent pay increase for federal workers as the Senate 
voted 72-16 to reject the President's delaying effort. Yet. despite 
this raise, federal workers found themselves far behind the 
year-end 8.8 percent cost of living increase. 

In early September 1974 the Ford Administration proposed a 
three-month delay of a scheduled 5.5 percent pay boost. With 
federal workers already having lost ground to inflation, and 
since the recommended pay increase lagged more than 6 months 
behind comparable wage rates in the private sector, the AFL-CIO 
opposed President Ford's effort. In mid-September the Senate 
voted 64-35 to reject the Administration's request. 

Although federal workers received the recommended 5.5 per- 
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cent рау boost, by the end of 1974 they were still far behind 
the 12.2 percent increase in the cost of living. In two years 
federal workers received pay increases of only 10.3 perc^nt 
when the cost of living increased by 21 percent. 

In a related development, the Advisory Committee on Federal 
Pay, in earlier recommending a 7.2 percent рау increase, criti- 
zed President Ford's « lel: the most recent of the 


cheduled pav increase 


In 1975 President Ford recommended a 5 percent lid on 
federal pay and annuity increases, as well as a 7 percent cap 
on Social Security benefit boosts. During House hearings on 
the President's budget the AFL-CIO and the federation's Public 
Employee Department strongly criticized these limitations and 
urged their removal. 

Under the new congressional budgetary process (See Elections, 
Congressional Reform: Congressional Budgetary Reform) the 
House and Senate Budget Committees reported out the alterna- 
tive congressional budget bills setting overall spending, revenue 
and deficit limits to guide congressional action on the federal 
budget. While the Senate bill contained no specific limits on 
federal pay annuities or Social Security benefits, the House 
version maintained the 5 percent pay and annuity lid. However 
during debate on the bill on May 1 the House rejected this 
committee provision adopting 234-171 a labor-backed substitute 
imenament D Democratic Majority Leader Rep. Thomas O'Neill 
Jr. (D-Mass.) eliminating the pay ceiling. This House action in 
effect blocked President Ford's attempt to unfairly penalize 
federal workers, but it is expected that forthcomiug fall pay 
increase proposals will again face Administration opposition. 


Federal Labor Relations 


A major goal of organized labor is enactment of legislation to 
restructure labor-management relations within the federal gov- 
ernment to assure federal employees the same basic organiza- 
tional, recognition and collective bargaining rights now enjoyed 
by workers in the private sector. 

The existing system, originally established by Executive Order 
by President Kennedy, has proved ineffective due to the lack of 
objective standards and requirements having the force of law 
which agency representatives and government unions are re- 
quired to observe and carry out. 

In the 93rd Congress labor-backed legislation to replace this 
system was introduced in the Senate by Sen. Gale McGee (D- 
Wyo.) and in the House by Rep. Frank Brasco (D-N.Y.). Dur- 
ing 1974 House subcommittee hearings, AFL-CIO representa- 
tives and affiliates representing federal workers endorsed the 
bill, which would establish a system similar to that in the pri- 


vate sector under the National Labor Relations Act. The mea- 
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sure would: (1) Establish a three-member Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority with responsibility for unit determinations, 
certification of bargaining representatives, prevention of unfair 
labor practices and resolution of collective bargaining dead- 
locks; апа (2) allow an agency shop when requested by a union 
chosen as the exclusive bargaining representative, with workers 
having the choice of jcining the union or paying a representa- 
tion fee. 

Similar legislation has been introduced in the 94th Congress. 


Public Employee Collective Bargaining 


Numerous bills dealing with collective bargaining rights for 
public employees were introduced in the 93rd Congress. Hear- 
ings were held by the House and Senate Labor Committees, 
during which spokesmen for AFL-CIO affiliates representing 
state and local government employees testified. Similar legisla- 
tion has been introduced in the 94th Congress. The AFL-CIO 
will continue to press for enactment of legislation providing 
collective bargaining rights for public employees. 


Railroad Retirement 


Rail industry mismanagement of rail workers' pension and 
welfare funds in the early 1930s led to passage of the 1937 
Railroad Retirement Act asserting federal control over this pri- 
vate pension system. Similar in funding and benefits to Social 
Security, Congress linked these two systems in 1951 by trans- 
ferring funds from the railroad retirement plan to the Social 
Security system to cover payroll taxes these workers would have 
paid if they were covered by Social Security. In exchange, Social 
Security was directed to transfer benefit payments into the rail 
retirement program to cover these workers. 

However, over a period of years a deficit in excess of $4 bil- 
lion developed in the Railroad Retirement Fund because of re- 
duced Social Security payments to the rail pension system and 
government investment of railroad retirement funds in low-yield 
government bonds. The latter cost the fund an estimated $2.4 
billion that would have been earned if invested in securities with 
a higher return. 

Acting on recommendations of the National Commission on 
Railroad Retirement, Congress in 1974 overwhelmingly approved 
labor-backed legislation providing U.S. Treasury contributions 
to the Railroad Retirement Board to eliminate the deficit. At the 
present time, required yearly funding is estimated at $285 mil- 
lion. 

Although President Ford vetoed the legislation on October 12, 
Congress overwhe!mingly overrode the veto four days later, en- 
acting the legislation as PL 93-445. 
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Mutual Aid Pact Repeal 


The so-called Mutua! Aid Pact is a financial alliance among 
of the 19 major airlines providing millions of dollars to air- 
volved in collective bargaining disputes which causes in 
‘management г ie" pact has caused a dramati 
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the AFL-CIO supported legis- 

ies Symington (D-Mo.) establishing 

Monitoring and Assistance Board to explore the prob- 

posed by metric conversion and to recommend measures to 
minimize adverse effects. The legislation also states that assis- 
tance should be provided to individuals and businesses adversely 
affected by conversion. The AFL-CIO urged labor, employer and 
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consumer representation оп the board. Subcommittee hearings 
have been completed. 


Postal Rates for Union Publications 


Mailing costs for union publications doubled follow ing imple- 
mentation of the first-vear rate surcharge increment of a 10-vear 
Postal Service plan designed to phase-out federal subsidies for 
all classes of mail. This rate increase forced a number of union 
newspapers to suspend publication or cut back frequency. Over- 
all, the 10-vear plan would increase the mailing cost of second 
class mail over 800 percent. 

Labor-supported legislation to extend the phase-in period was 
rejected by the use in 1973, However, in mid-1974, the spon- 
sors of the legis 1, led by Sen. Gale McGee (D-Wvo.) and 
Rep. James Hanle )-N.Y.), revised the postal rate adjustment 
bill stretching out from !0 to 16 vears the phase-in period for 
higher rates, Congress overwhelmingly approved the bill which 
President Nixon signed into law as PL 93-328. 


Civil Rights. Civil Liberties 


Voting Rights Act Extension 


In 1965 Congress passed the Voting Rights Act, a landmark 
civil rights bill curbing the use of arbitrary and discriminatory 
voting practices, such as literacy tests and poll taxes, aimed at 
preventing blacks, principally in the South. from participating 
in the electoral process. Extended for five years in 1970 the law 
which applies to all federal, state and local elections has effec- 
tively increased black voter participation. 

In early May, the House Judiciary Committee reported out a 
10-year extension of the act, expanding its coverage to include 
Spanish-speaking Americans and other “language minorities” 
and flatly prohibiting the use of literary tests. When the House 
began debate on the bill, Republicans attempted to weaken the 
legislation. Rep. Charles Wiggins (R-Calif.) attempted to cripple 
the “trigger” mechanism under which state violations qualify it 
for sanctions under the voting law. However, the House rejected 
this maneuver 133-239. An attempt by Rep. Caldwell Butler 
(R-Va.) to make it easier for a state to escape from coverage 
under the statute was also rejected 134-279, as was an effort by 
Rep. Robert McClory (R-IIl.) to eliminate the extension of cov- 
erage to the Spanish-speaking and other minorities. Following 
consideration of other amendments, the House overwhelmingly 
passed the measure. ' 

In the Senate, similar voting rights extension legislation was 
bottled up in the Senate Judiciary Committee by opponents of 
the bill led by Chairman James Eastland (D-Miss.). With the 
act due to expire in early August during the congressional recess, 


Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) and 

vented these stalling tactics by 

for consideration and immedi- 

motion against an expected filibuster. On 

motion was easily approved 72-19 and the 

on the extension. After defeating 17 weak- 

amendments and approving, | , an amendment to ex- 

i \ the Senate passed 

he le lation by n ove helmi 77 \ » On July 28 the 
House voted to i he Sen hanges in the bill. On August 
6, Pri nt Ford \ the ve; X sion bill into law. 


Fnforcement of Non-Discrimination in Education 


During 1974 House debate on a supplemental appropriations 

Il, Rep. Marjorie Holt ( R.-Md.) offered a controversial amend- 
ment prohibiting the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare from investigating and obtaining data on segregation 
from school districts. This anti-civil rights amendment would 
have effectively prevented enforcement of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act and an anti-sex discrimination provision contained in the 
education amendments of 1972. 

Despite opposition by the AFL-CIO, civil rights and other 
groups, the House adopted the amendment on October 1. How- 
ever, in the Senate, Sen. Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) offered the Holt 
amendment, which was tabled and thus killed 43-36 on a motion 
by Sen. Edward Brooke (R-Mass.) 

In conference the amendment was only slightly modified, and 
still crippled HEW enforcement procedures. On December 14 
the House approved the report 212-196. In the Senate, Senators 
Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) and Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) attempted 
te amend the conference report by allowing HEW to continue 
its present enforcement of anti-discrimination laws. An effort by 
Helms to weaken the Scott-Mansfield amendment was rejected, 
as was a motion by Sen. James Allen (D-Ala.) to table. Allen 
then began a filibuster against the proposal, but two days later 
the Senate obtained the two-thirds vote needed, 56-27, to invoke 
cloture and end the filibuster. The Senate then passed the Scott. 
Mansfield amendment 55-27 and overwhelmingly approved the 
conference report 

The Senate action forced House approval of the bill, 224-136, 
and minus the Holt amendment it went to President Ford for 
his signature. 


School Desegregation-Busing 


Busing—the transportation of students in order to achieve 
school desegregation and equal educational opportunity—has 
been an extremely controversial congressional issue for the past 
few years. 
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In 1972, Congr enacted modified restraints on busing, but 
rejected stringent House-passed language that would have pro 
hibited busing of elementary ( and limited busing for 
others to the “nex losest" & | the student's residence 
а! d the n oniy 

However, in 1' fforts were renewer gain congressional 
approval of anti-busing languas ing debate on extension 
of the 1965 lementa { | Se паа! ication ¿ * the House 
approved, 243 an ar ising amendment similar to 1972 
Sponsored ip. Marvin E ( R-Mich.), and strongly backed 
by the Nixon / rinistra » amendment prohibited such 


busing to any but the “next closest" school and contained 
“reopener” provision : localities under busing orders 


reoper r tion orde! 


In Senate debste in mid-May, Sen. Edward Gurnev (R-Fla.) 
offered the Esch proposal, which the AFL-CIO urged the Senate 
to reject as “unconstitutional.” By 47-46 the Senate voted to 
table and thus kill the Gurney amendment. Sen. Robert Griff 
(R-Mich.) then offered an amendment which simply dropped the 
"reopener" section of the defeated proposal. Minority Leader 
Sen Hugh < (R Pa.) and Demo: ratic Leader Se n M ke Man 
field (D-Mont.) offered a con promise substitute for the Griffin 
amendment which restated the 1972 language that studen. 
should not be bused bevond the next closest school unless the 
courts found additional busing was constitutionally required 
The Senate rejected 45-48 a Griffm motion to table the Scott- 
Mansfield compromis The « ompromise was then approved 47-46 


The Senate also rejected an amendment by Sen. Jesse Helms 
(R-N.C.) forbidding federal agencies from withholding funds 
from school districts found to be practicing discrimination while 
under court-ordered desegregation pla: 


Prior to a meeting by conferee work out a compron e 
education hill, the House invoked { little-used proce lure in 
structing its conferees to retain the House-passed anti-busing 
language. However, in late July the busing ontroversy was 
clarified by a Supreme Court decision involving cross-county 
busing in Michigan. The Court declared districc boundary lines 
could only be ignored where each of the affected school districts 
had been found to practice racial discrimination or where 
boundaries had been deliberately drawn to promoie racial 
segregation. 

After two months of deliberations and as a result of the 
court decision, the conferees adopted compromise language pro- 
hibiting busing beyond the next closest school but allowing 
courts to order more extensive busing if it was determined 
necessary to guarantee a student his civil rights under the 
Constitution. The House-approved “re-opener” provision was 
modified to асу parents or a school district to seek to reopen 
a case only on the grounds that the time or distance traveled 
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Disc re/ Reporting Requirements—-Requires the establish 
ment ot one committee for each candidate for reporting contribu- 
tions and expenditures to the Federal Election Commission. The 
law also restates the right of labor unions and other entities to 
maintain voluntary political funds. ( For a discussion of the law's 


effect on union political activities, see: Political Activities.) 


Congressional Reform 


The House completed actior 974 on labor-backed legisla 
tion designed to streamline the с ni | system and modernize 
deliberative proceedings. This action, the first major reform 

ince 1946, was the resul. of a two-year study of House commit 
tee structure and jurisdictions conducted by the Select Commit 
tee on Committees, chaired by Re Richard Bolling (D-Mo.) 


The preliminary Bollin ! tee report reco umended sev 
eral realignments in committee jurisdictions, the splitting and 
elimination of other committees and procedural changes wa 
strongly criticiz 1 by the CIO, consumer and environmenta 
groups and many members of the House. But the committes 
unanimously approved it with only minor changes 


However, the policy-making House Democratic Caucus wa 
concerned that too much of the Bolling report represented minor- 
ity party gains without producing real reform. As a resul* 
the report was referred to the Caucus Committee on Organiza- 
tion, Study and Review chaired by Rep. Julia rlansen ( D-Wash.) 
for further study. The Hansen Corimittee issued its report 
mid-July, which approved many of the Bolling Committee's re 
form recommendations and, at the same time, met many of the 
AFL-CIO objections. For example, Hansen report mandated 
subcommittees for large committees, thus ending a legislative 
logjam in Ways and Means. Other reforms included: a mechan- 
ism for bypassing the Rules Committee when it operated as a 
roadblock to needed legislation; mandatory staff for subcommit- 
tee chairmen and ranking minority members of subcommittees; 
à required updating and compilation of House precedents; some 
needed changes in committee jurisdictions; elim n of a pro 
posal that members serve on only one committee; a... a strength 
ening ot procedural! reforms proposed by the Select Committee. 
The AFL-CIO urged approval of the Hansen report 


The Democratic Caucus instructed the Rules Committee to 
1 


allow nsideration of both proposals on the floor, using the 
Bolling report as the primary bill with Hansen recommendations 
to be considered as a substitute measure, In late September the 
tules Committee agreed to this procedure. At the same time, 
Rep. Dave Martin (R-Neb.), the major Republican co-sponsor 
of the Bolling report, announced h^ would propose a substitute 
bill deleting what labor considered to be the best sections of the 
3olling report. 


Under the procedure adopted, the Hansen plan and the Martin 
substitute were debated and amended first, and then considered 
as substitutes for the Bolling »roposal. During debate on the 
Hansen measure, several amen. aents were considered. The first 
key amendment, offered by Hansen Committee member Rep. 
Frank Thompson (D-N.J.), granted the minority party one-third 
of the permanent staff of each standing committee, as well as 
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control over one-third of the investigative funds that committees 


ig: 
use to supplement their regular staffs. It was approved 218-180. 

Other significant amendments approved were those by: Rep. 
Richard Ichord (D-Mo.) reversing the proposed abolition of 
Committee on Internal Securitv of which he is chairman; Rep. 
Joe Waggonner (D-La.) restoring Rules Committee jurisdiction 
and authority to the status quo; Rep. Orval Hansen (R-Idaho) 
giving legislative authority to the select small business commit- 
tee; and Rep. Bill Young (R-Fla.) establishing a non-legislative 
Select Committee on Aging 

The House then rejected 41-319 the Martin substitute. 

A key vote then came on the issue of proxy voting in com- 
mittee deliberations. Since House members would not be limited 
tc single committee assignments, a total ban on proxy voting 
would greatly strengthen minority power in committee. ijor- 
ity members, | » of multiple committee assignments and 
conflicting schedules, might be absent from deliberations. Under- 
standing the political advantage in banning all proxy voting, 149 
Republicans (all but one of those present) joined Democrats to 
ay proving, 196-166, this labor-opposed amendment offered by 
Rep. Delbert Latta (R-Ohio). 

Finally, the House voted 203-165 to approve the amended 
Hansen plan as a substitute for the Bolling proposal. 

Among other provi ‚ the reform plan requires committees 
with over 15 mer rs to establish at least four subcommittees 
and mandates that ess return between Dec. 1 and 20 in 
election vears to organize the next Congress in advance, The 
Speaker of the House 
one committee at a time, veral] committees in sequence or 
to divide bills and send the parts to different committees. A 
compilation of House procedural precedents is to be completed 
by Jan. 1, 1977 and updated every two years 

The following major realignments of committee jurisdictions 
are made: 

ө Most transportation legislation consolidated in the renamed 
Public Works and Transportation Committee. 

e Renamed the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as the Committee on Commerce and Health, adding jurisdiction 
over health programs except those financed through payroll 
taxes. 

e The retitled Banking, Currency and Housing Committee 
adds jurisdiction over renegotiation. 


e The renamed Science and Technology Committee picks up 
jurisdiction over environmental and energy research and devel- 
opment, except nuclear. 


ө The renamed International Relations Committee gains au- 
thority over select international matters. 


e Education and Labor Committee acquires jurisdiction over 
the Work Incentive program (WIN). 

e The Government Operations Committee adds jurisdiction 
over general revenue sharing. 

As adopted, the Committee Reform Amendments of 1974 laid 
the groundwork for the first Democratic Caucus of the 94th 
Congress. 


Democratic Caucus Reforms 


Meeting for the first time under the advance organizational 
provision of the recently-passed House reform plan, the Demo- 
cratic Caucus in early December 1974 enacted a number of sig- 
nificant labor-backed reforms affecting the structure and proce- 
dures of House committees for the 94th Congress. Among re- 
forms adopted, the caucus: 

e Shifted responsibility of the Committee on Committees, 
which makes nominations for assignments to legislative commit- 
tees, from the Ways and Means Committee to the Democratic 
Steering and Policy Committee. The Steering and Policy Com- 
mittee includes the leadership, with the Speaker as chairman, 
members elected from regional zones and other members ap- 
pointed by the leadership. It provides for a rotating membership 
and is expected to be more responsive and representative of the 
majority party in the House. 

e Increased the size of the Ways and Means Committee from 
25 to 37 members, changing its previously conservative compo- 
sition to better reflect the liberal conservative ratio in the House. 

e Authorized the Speaker to appoint members of the Rules 
Committee, assuring more responsiveness to the leadership. 

e Adopted a new rule regarding subcommittee assignments 
which will improve the chances of more junior members of the 
House to obtain seats on more desirable subcommittees and pro- 
vided for caucus election of Appropriations Subcommittee chair- 
men. 

e Modified the existing caucus rule regarding closed commit- 
tee hearings. That rule had been interpreted that once a com- 
пее votes to close a 'markup"—that is, draw up the bill 
in final form—the ~emaining sessions would also be closed until 
consideration of fF .. ill had been completed. The new modifica- 
tion mandates t' vote to close a hearing must be made at 
each meeting anu caren publicly. 

e Improved the procedure under which the caucus elects full 
committee chairmen. 

e Established new ratios for all standing committees to more 
accurately reflect the newly-elected membership of the 94th 
Congress. The ratios of each committee were set at two Demo- 
crats for every one Republican, plus an additional Democrat. 


The AFL-CIO had urged the caucus to also adopt a modifica- 
tion of the “closed rule" procedure. Previously, committee chair- 
men seeking to restrict the addition of floor amendments to 
legislation would request the Rules Committee to grant a “closed 
rule” barring all amendments. The labor-supported change would 
have directed Democratic members of the Rules Committee to 
allow for consideration of amendments supported by a significant 
number of members of the committee having jurisdiction over 
the legislation. However, the caucus took no action on this 
proposal. 


In early January, the caucus again met and approved addi- 
tional reforms to be recommended for approval by the full House. 
The caucus recommended approval of labor-backed proposals to 
enlarge the new House Budget Committee from 23 to 25 mem- 
bers to protect against the conservative domination of this key 
committee. It modified the ban on proxy voting to permit it under 
certain conditions and modified the requirement of one-third 
minority staffing of committees. 

Taken to the floor for debate, a procedural effort by Republi- 
cans to scuttle the caucus recommendations was defeated 247- 
172. The House then approved the resolution implementing the 
caucus recommendations. 

Later the caucus unseated three Democratic committee chair- 
men—Rep. W. R. Poage (D-Tex.) of the Agriculture Committee, 
replaced by Rep. Tom Foley (D-Wash.); Rep. Edward Hebert 
(D-La.), of the Armed Services Committee, replaced by Rep. 
Melvin Price (Ю-Ш.); and Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, replaced by Rep. Henry Reuss 
(D-Wis.). 


Congressional Budgetary Control 


Tn 1974 Congress completed action on budget reform legisla- 
tion providing it with the necessary framework to exercise some 
control over the federal budget. 

In late 1973 the House passed a budget reform bill creating 
a new House Budget Committee empowered to review and pro- 
pose an alternative budget to that proposed by the President 
each year. It included an anti-impoundment provision allowing 
House or Senate disapproval of presidential impoundments. 

In March 1974, the Senate unanimously passed its version of 
the measure, which was similar to the House-passed bill and in- 
cluded a modified impoundment-control provision. Conferees re- 
ported а compromise version of the bill in mid-June which Con- 
gress ratified and the President signed into law as PL 93-344 on 
July 12. 

In summary, it allows Congress an overall review of the fed- 
eral budget and establishes procedures under which Congress 
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formulates the budget. Separate Senate and House Budget Сот- 
mittees are established to be assisted by a new Congressional 
Budget Office in reviewing presidential budget proposals. Con- 
sulting with other committees, the Budget Committees will for- 
mulate an alternative budget containing tentative “target” totals 
for appropriations and spending by individual categories, as 
well as taxes, the budget surplus or deficit and the federal debt. 

A strict timetable is established for consideration of the con- 
gressional budget, with the initial budget resolution acted on by 
May 15 of each year, Then the customary appropriations pro- 
cess begins on the 13 regular appropriations bills, which must 
be through conference by early September. A reconciliation of 
the initial budget resolution and the appropriations bills then 
takes place, with final action on the budget occurring no later 
than September 25—six days in advance of the new fiscal year 
commencing Oct. 1 each year instead of the present July 1. 
Starting in 1977 the Administration is required to submit its 
spending authorization requests one year in advance. 


Impoundment Controls 


Congress, in passing the budgetary reform legislation, in- 
cluded a provision requiring congressional review of future presi- 
dential impoundments of appropriated funds. Under the Nixon 
Administration, impoundments were used to effectively dismem- 
ber many labor-backed social programs President Nixon had 
been unable to eliminate legislatively. 

In 1973, the House and Senate had passed legislation provid- 
ing for a mechanism of congressional review and reversal of 
impoundments. Concurrently, both houses were considering 
budgetary reform legislation. Because sponsors of both bills 
viewed the impoundment issue as intrinsically tied to budgetary 
reform, the House later amended its budget bill to include the 
previously passed anti-impoundment mechanism which allowed 
Congress to block impoundments when either the House or Sen- 
ate disapproved. 

After lengthy deliberation in March 1974, the Senate passed, 
without substantive changes, a compromise version of the 
budgetary reform bill. Previously the Senate had passed a 
stronger version of anti-impoundment legislation authorizing 
congressional disapproval of the presidential impoundments, 
which was missing from the budget reform bill. Instead, the 
Senate simply clarified the 1950 Anti-Deficiency Act by prohibit- 
ing impoundments under this s.atute for fiscal policy purposes. 

The conference report, approved by Congress in late June and 
signed by President Nixon on July 12 as PL 93-344, adopted an 
innovative, compromise anti-impoundment mechanism. Unlike 
the earlier bills, the report recognized the distinct differences 
between impoundments that simply deferred spending and those 
that constituted program terminations or cuts in total spending 
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for 1 al licy purposes. For the latter, both the House and 
Senatı 11d have to rescind the previous appropriation within 
45 days of the impoundment or the President would have to 
spend the impounded money. For spending deferrals, either 
house could force expenditure by passing a concurrent resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

Conferees also adopted the Senate language limiting use of the 
1950 Anti-Deficiency Act as grounds for impoundments. In re- 
quiring the President to report all impoundments, the Comptrol- 
ler General was given the authority to take the President to 
court if he should refuse to comply with a congressional im- 
poundment veto. 


Senate Rule XXII—Filibuster Reform 
Senate Rule XXI 


Y 
] 


Was 


more recen 
} ] + 
the 101 ck 
The ias long supported amending Rule 


every Senator has been 


he rview 


ind James Pear- 

an amendment to Rule XXII permit- 

fifths vote of the members in atten- 

nate commenced debate in early February 
onents, led by Sen. Jan Allen (D-Ala.), 

ıl filibuster agains i is change trying to 

m the issue. 

tle ensued over the procedura! question of 

the beginning of each session could change 

e, invoke re—by a simple majority vote. 

reformers to change Rule XXII in this 

pite favorable rulings by Vice Presidents 

vho, when presiding over the Senate, had 

declared ¿hat ending debate on a proposed change in Senate rules 
could be effected bv majority vote if the Senate so voted. 

A resolution making this change was introduced by Pearson, 
but was objected to on a point of order raised by Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.). Mondale moved to table the Mansfield ob- 
jection. Vice President Rockefeller ruled that if the Mondale 
tabling motion was passed, it would, based on earlier rulings, 
establish the important precedent that the Senate could change 
its rules by majority vote. In a key vote, the Senate agreed, 51- 
12, to table the point of order. 

This victory was short-lived. Allen commenced a second fili- 


buster against a motion to consider the Mondale-Pearson amend- 
ment. This tactic placed reformers in a parliamentary predica- 
ment. They could not change the debate rule by a majority vote, 
as the Senate had just voted, since no procedure would then 
govern debate except Rule XXII and the two-thirds vote it re- 
quired to end debate. As a result, Allen continued what was to 
be a two-week filibuster against the Rule 22 change. 

Realizing their dilemma, Senate reformers worked with the 
Democratic leadership to draft a compromise which would ner- 
mit cloture by a “constitutional” three-fifths majority of the 
Senate. Thus, it would take 60 votes to end debate. In order to 
gain support of conservatives to end the Allen filibuster. the 
reformers agreed to support a reversal of the earlier vote estab- 
lishing the “majority vote" precedent regarding Senate rules 
changes. 

With this agreement reached, the Senate voted March 5 by 
a 73-21 margin to end the filibuster. After a number of pro- 
cedural votes, which included reversing the majority vote nrece- 
dent, the Senate voted 56-27 on March 7 to approve a suL-titute 
by Sen. Robert Byrd (D-W. Va.) amending Rule 22, 


National Voter Registration 


Fearful of an increase in black and lower-income voting par- 
ticipation, House Republicans and conservative Democrats 
blocked labor-endorsed legislation in 1974 designed to allow ci 
zens to register to vote bv mail. 

In 1973, the Senate, in the face of strong Administrative 
opposition, overcame a filibuster by these same forces and pass 
its version of the postcard voter registration bill introduced 
Sen. Gale MeGee ( D-Wvo A 'nder the Senate -passed bill eacn 
voter ld eive 45 the close of registration a 
i í istration requirements. A 

stcard form and mai 
would continue to 

control registr: e bill also provided federal financial as- 
sistance to def 


1 
tr: 


1 
і 


le y the 'Ocessing cards. 

The House postcard voter registration legislation, sponsored 
bv Rep. John Dent (D-Pa.), was reported Feb. 5, 1974 by the 
House Administration Committee, It would have directed the 
Postal Service to deliver federal election registration forms to 


all postal addresses, Completed forms would be returned by mail 


to local election officials for processing. The bill authorized $50 


» reimburse up to 30 percent of a state's registration 
adopted a similar register-by-mail svstem. 

When the House took up the bill in earlv May, conservatives 
and southerners used a parliamentary maneuver to kill the bill 
by blocking, 197-204, routine consideration of the rule under 
which the bill would be debated. 

Similar legislation is pending before the 94th Ci ngress. Hear- 
ings have been held in the Senate. 
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Electoral Reform 
А 


lied in the 93rd Congress. Although passed in the House in 
1970, this constitutional amendment was killed then bv a Senate 


lary subcommittee hearings on the 
proposal sponsored by Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.). the AFL-CIO 
reiterated its belief that the amendment “would make far more 
workable our constitutional system of government.” The AFL- 
CIO urged that in cases where no candidate received a plurality 
of at least 40 percent of the vote, that a run-off election be held 
between the top two candidates, rather than utilizing an alterna- 
ive el 1 the Bavh bill. 


While Senate hearings were comp! ted, no further action was 


ectoral unit vote procedure provided 


taken in the 93rd Congress. Similar legislation has been intro- 
duced in 1975 and Senate hearings have been completed 


D. С. Home Rule 


The 93rd Congress completed long-overdue action on legisla- 
tion providing home rule for the District of Columbia. Sen. 
Thomas Eagleton (D-Mo.) and Rep. Charles Diggs (D-Mich.) 
sponsored the compromise bill, which was approved by Congress 
and signed by President Nixon as PL 93-198. 


Regulation of Lobbying 


The 1946 Legislation Reorganization Act requires the registra- 
tion, record-keeping and quarterly reports of income and expendi- 
tures of lobbyists representing organizations attempting to influ- 
ence Congress, The AFL-CIO has alwavs complied with these 
requirements. But a number of large lobbying organizations 
refuse to register under a little-known loophole requiring com- 
pliance of only those organizations whose “principle purpose” is 
to influence legislation. The AFL-CIO has long urged that this 
loophole be closed so that the public might know what organiza- 
tions are influencing legislation. 

In the 94th Congress legislation was introduced to drastically 
revise the registration ard record-keeping requirements. During 
Senate hearings, the AFL-CIO reiterated support for closing 
existing loopholes in the lobbying law, as well as extending the 
present statute to cover so-called "grassroots" lobbying, the stim- 
ulation of spontaneous public opinion, and lobbying carried on 
by Executive departments and federal regulatory agencies. How- 
ever, the AFL-CIO strongly criticized provisions which would 
require endless and unnecessary record-keeping and would not 
increase public knowledge of lobbyists activities. Serious con- 
stitutional questions were also raised. 
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Foreign Affairs 


U.S.-Soviet Detente 


The AFL-CIO has consistently and vigorously supported U.S. 
efforts to achieve genuine detente, eliminating the sources of 
international tensions, and thus insuring a lasting peace with 
freedom for all peoples throughout the world. However, the so- 
called “detente” with the USSR practiced by the Nixon and 
Ford Administrations has resulted in significant economic, politi- 
cal and military concessions made to the Communist powers with 
few advantages realized by the West. 

In this regard, the AFL-CIO has vigorously opposed efforts, 
backed by U.S. corporate interests, to grant most-favored-nation 
(MFN) treatment, large long-term credits, technological know- 
how and other economic benefits to the Soviet Union unless cer- 
tain political concessions are realized by the U.S. These include: 
the right of self-determination to the satellite nations and the 
German people; removal of the Berlin Wall; annullment of the 
Brezhnev doctrine; open communications across Russian borders 
without interference in Western radio broadcasts; and free emi- 
gration from the Soviet Union (See Jobs and the Economy- 
Foreign Trade). 

During 1974 Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings on 
U.S.-Soviet relations, President Meany restated the AFL-CIO's 
reservation regarding detente. Meany labelled the policy a “one- 
way street” in which the Soviet Union maintains its anti-U.S. 
political objectives while acquiring from the West “the technol- 
ogy it needs to help overcome the disastrous economic conse- 
quences of totalitarian planning.” He criticized a $169 million 
U.S. Export-Import Bank trade credit loan to the Soviet Union at 
6 percent interest, at a time of worsening U.S. economic condi- 
tions brought on in large part by high interest rates and restric- 
tive monetary policies. Warning that the “delusion of detente” is 
"the greatest threat to peace today," Meany advocated a relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union based on “а kind of good faith col- 
lective bargaining between adversaries . . . building lasting struc- 
tures of peace.” (See Foreign Trade: Export-Import Bank.) 


Romanian Trade Agreement 


During Senate Finance Committee hearings on legislation ex- 
tending “most-favored-nation” treatment to Romania, the AFL- 
CIO strongly opposed this treaty as causing continuing job 
losses at a time of already perilously high unemployment. Labor 
spokesmen pointed to 12 product areas where Romanian exports 
had already hurt U.S. employment and condemned? the Admin- 
istration's support of this treaty at a time when the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission was determining a case involving the 
“dumping” of Romanian-made footwear products on the T.S. 
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Foreign Aid to Haiti 


Organized labor has long 
t еы S. foreign : 
né itic 9 асп leve A n gl ет ‹ ц 1 
devel енне nt and, thus, hope fully encouraging the evolution « 


democratic institutions such as trade unions 


Concern f the foreign aid goal prompted AFL-CIO oppo- 


1 appropriation of $8-9 million to 


living through economi 


sition 97 foreign aid 
, the AF L CIO char: ize sident 
‘ime in Haiti as an “ A IV tictator- 


pointing to arrest by ret police, ppression of the 


press and oppression of the trade union movement oncern 


also expressed that U.S. foreign aid doll ars were helping U.S.- 


based multinational compan xploit the low-wage workforce 


Haiti. Despite this, Ha 


Immigration—Illegal Aliens 


The Immigration and Natura on Servi: /stimates there 
are between six to seven mililon llegal aliens in ıe U.S., nar- 
rowing employment opportunities for merican workers and 

vorking and living condition n some instances 
e W ors are used as strikebreakers, 1 eakening the 
collective bargaining rights of union workers. Illegal aliens also 
crea problem for manv communitk 1 і 
social servi e 

The House in 1973 pa 1 AFL-CIO-ba ] | wislation, spon- 
sored bv Rep. Peter Rodino (D-N.J.), providing criminal penal- 
ties for employers who knowingly hire illegal aliens. The { 
sure died in the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, primarily due to the opposition of Subcom- 
mittee Chairman James Eastland (D-Miss.); who sought a new 
"bracero" program, stron gh opposed by the AFL-CIO, allow- 
ing employers to use alien workers when the Department of 
Labor was unable to provide, within a specific time period, Amer 
ican workers “able, qualified, and willing" to do the work. A 
similar program was abolished in 1962 

Rep. Rodino reintroduced the illegal alien legislation in 1975. 
During hearings, the AFL-CIO recommended several improve- 
ments, including: substantial strengthening of employer penal- 


ring illegal aliens; federal Mr? )yenjoin 
1 violations; placing respon ibil ance on em- 
iremen hat ar y wer “know- 


eliminating the requ 
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Radio Free Europe—Radio Liberty 


Stating that open communication of information and idea are 
¿ V ace, AFL-CIO President George Meany re 

newed labor’ ipport in 1973 for continued funding of Radio 
Free Europe and ] adio Aberty 

In late Julv 19 he Senate Foreign Relations Con mittee, 
over the continuing opposition of then Chairman J. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.), re ported a one-year $50.2 million authoriza- 
tion for the two stations through fiscal 1974 Implementing a 
recommendation of a 1972 presidential review commission, a 
seven-member Board foi International Broadcasting was estab 
lished to allocate funds and oversee operations of the station 
On Sept. 6, the Senate overw helmingly passed th. funding mea 
sure after rejecting efforts by Fulbright to both recommit the 
bill and slash the fund ng by 505. 

On October 2, the House easily passed the Senate bill without 
amendments, The President signed it on Oct, 19 as PL 93-129. 

In a related action, House and Senate conferees, in completing 
action on fiscal 1974 State, Justice and Commerce Departments 
appropriations, allocated $45 million for *he two radio stations 
in 1974, No maior funding fight arose in 1974 as ( ongress allo- 
cated $49.8 million for 1975 operations. 


Nomination of Charles Robinson 


In late 1974, the AFL-CIO opposed the nomination of Charles 
W. 2obinson to be Underse: retary of State for Economic Affairs 

Robinson was president of the Marcona Corporation, a multi- 
national company termed “a lurid example" of multinational 
operations, Robinson's impartiality was questioned by labor, 
since he headed an international corporation which “paid taxes 
virtually everywhere but the United States." The AFL-CIO 
expressed doubt Robinson coul "shed his background and ad- 
dress himself impartially to the problems of the United States 
in today's world." 

The Committee, however, approved the nomination on Decem- 
ber 2 and the Senat: confirmed him one week later. 


Vietnamese Refugee Aid 


Nearly 130,000 Vietnamese refugees fled their country after 
the Communist takeover. In order to aid resettlement of these 
refugees, the AFL-CIO strongly supported $455 million in re- 
settlement assistance. 

In late May, Congress concluded action on this, appropriating 
$405 million. 
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central bodies in Minnesota, Kentucky, Texas, Maryland 
and New Jersey w« iccessful in enacting postcard registration 
laws prior to the ! all cases, the state bodies 
reported incre n voter gistration rolls, a complete absence 
of fraud and an I avings in the over-all costs to the sates 
registering | ial v х iio, Montana and Utah enacted 
isfcard registration laws 975. In addition, Michigan enacted 
| law that permits if when a person obtains or renew 
a driver’s license. At lea x additional states anticipate enact 
ment of some form of postcard registration in late 1975. 


Public Employee Bargaining 


Legislation concerning public employees collective bargaining 
rights has become one of the major areas of activity in the states 
in recent years. 

During the 1974-75 period practically every state body was in- 
volved in efforts to obtain comprehensive collective bargaining 
laws for public employees, or improve existing laws usually 
through extending coverage to additional groups. 

In at least 33 states the right of public employees to organize 
has been sanctioned by statute, court decisions, attorney general 
opinions or Executive Order—but not without stiff opposition 
from conservative groups whose efforts, in some other states, 
have proven effective. Several stale legislatures have granted 
recognition or collective bargaining rights to only one or more 
groups of public employees while denying the same rights to 
other groups. In Utah, for example, a new law covers only fire- 
fighters. 

A continuing problem in this area of legislation is the prohibi- 
tion of ирт shop contracts. At least 14 comprehensive laws giv- 
ing public employees the right to organize contain such infringe- 
ments. The National Right-to-Work Committee is active in efforts 
to oppose union security language in public employee laws. It 
has recently been joined by a new group with the misleading 
name of “Americans Against Union Contral of Government.” The 
“AAUCG” has embarked on an extensive direct mail campaign 
to solicit fund: for the purpose of opposing state legislation in 
this area, flooding the country with letters signed by Sen. Jesse 
ITelms of North Carolina seeking financial contributions. 

In spite of the many obstacles state bodies have faced in their 
attempts to advance publie employee collective bargaining laws, 
significant progress has been made since the last convention. 

At least five states have enacted major laws in 1974-75 con- 
cerning public employees rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively: Iowa, Maine, Florida, Montana and Indiana. 

In addition, twelve states have improved their existing laws 
in the last two years by improving procedures or extending cov- 
erage to additional groups of employees. 


Farm W'orkers 


A new collective bargaining law will give California's farm 
workers *he right to pick the union they want to represent them, 
starting in September 1975. They will make their choice in state- 
supervised collective bargaining elections, to be held within seven 
days after workers on a farm have petitioned for union repre- 
sentation. 

If the bill works as its sponsors anticipate, workers on each 
farm will decide which union, if any, will bargain for them 
through a procedure that is similar but not identical to federal 
law. 
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Existing contracts, most of them held by the Teamsters, will 
not be bars to a representation election although they will remain 
in effect pending a change in union. 

Election petitions will be considered only during high-season 
employment, when the workforce is at least half of the farm's 
peak employment during the year. The effective date of the law 
will correspond with high levels of employment in both the 
lettuce and grape fields—the key areas of competition between 
the Farm Workers and the Teamsters. 

A union can obtain an election by petition of 50 percent of the 
workforce and a rival union can get a place on the ballot with a 
20 percent showing. 

Strikes for representation without an election are prohibited 
and the seven-day time limit between petition and election is 
intended to preclude delaying tactics that are common under the 
federal National Labcr Relations Act. 

An impartial five-member Agricultural Labor Relations Board, 
whose members are appointed by the governor, will supervise 
the elections and hear complaints of unfair labor practices. 

Once a union is certified, it is free to strike at any time—in- 
cluding the harvest period. For years, farm employer groups 
had sought to prohibit harvest period strikes in exchange for 
any form of collective bargaining. 

Unfair labor practices under the California law generally fol- 
low the precedents o: federal labor law. Its secondary boycott 
provision, however, restricts only actions that prevent struck 
£oods from reaching the market place. But consumer »oycott 
campaigns, such as the continuing UFW boycott of head lettuce 
and table grapes, are permitted. 

Although the new law took effect August 29, 1975, it may be 
some time before a clear picture emerges as to the degree of 
unionization of California's 250,000 farm workers. Few workers 
outside of the lettuce fields are now represented by any union, 
and continuing mechanization has been reducing the hand labor 
required in agriculture. 


Political Activities 


bor's political programs in 1974 were more effective than 
previous election effort. 


This high lev contributed tremendously to 


ajor shift in ingress t wd the progressive, pro-worker 
on oni | | from the reactionary 
economii 
Obviously, circumstances played a major role in the 1974 re- 
ults- widespre ad citizen dl t r 'atergate, deep anxiety 
over jobs, inflation > economy. 
But the fact is, never before did the COPE operation work so 
effectively among our own members and voting-age-members of 


their families in every phase the program—funding, special 


manpower, volunteers and get-out-the-vote, commu- 


nications, materials | > involvement of Executive Council 


members and allied organiz: 


These many components of victory helped produce a COPE 
record of 70 percent success in election of its endorsed candidates 
for U.S. House, U.S. Senate and governor. In the House, 270 of 
389 endorsed candidates won; in the Senate 25 of 33; in guber- 
natorial races 26 of 33. 


The success rate in marginal districts was lower, as expected. 
But even here, a large majority of endorsees were elected, partic- 
ularly in the House. In the 
ultraconservatives who had held their seats for many years were 
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process, dozens of conservatives and 
defeated. In Indiana alone, five new representatives—all COPE- 
endorsed—were elected, replacing congressmen who had a cumu- 
lative COPE voting record of 40 “right” and 292 “wrong” votes. 

The impact of COPE’s over-all effort goes far beyond the vote 
tallies, since many other factors were involved last November. 
One important example is that COPE was able — through its 
register-and-vote programs—to reach union members and voting- 
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age-members of their families and produce a comparatively good 
voting performance among union members. 

Though only 38 percent of eligible voters turned out nationally, 
among our own membership and their families the voter turnout 
exceeded 50 percent, and in many areas went far above that. In 
New Jersey's 2nd District, for « xample, where conservative Rep 
Charles Sandman was defeated, 60 percent of eligible union mem- 
bers and voting-age-members of their f: 
day. 

This pattern was present in many of the 
states where major House gains were made, ' 
held, including the Indiana 2nd and 8th Districts, Colorado 2nd, 
Connecticut 2nd, Oregon’s and 4th, Utah's 1st and 2nd. Even 
in a couple of losing causes—the Maine Ist and Arkansas 3rd— 
a high percentage of 1 members voted. In Arizona, where a 
friendly governor wa arrowlv elected, the turnout of union 
members in five k ‚у Phoenix precincts ranged from 70 to 84 
percent 

This aspect of 1974, p ips more than any other, demonstrates 
the increasing growth and effectiveness of COPE organi ation. It 
shows that in a year in which many voters were turned off, the 
labor movement was able reach and motivate a respectable 
percentage of its тет! "S, 'hile 50 percent is not satisfactory, 
in the context of 1' it Is an achievement of no litt] note, and 
indicates that in a healthiei litical climate substantially ;igher 
percentages t 


achieved. 


Labor’s Role in the 1974 Elections 


any previous veal 


For the labor movement, the 1974 can | began soon after 
the 1972 campaign ended. Ma "gl | or potent rginal U.S. 
House and Senate seats were JUICKLY 1 lentif nd recognized as 
the areas in which major rains. or ] $, would occur in 1974. 
Hence, concentration on t > distri began early, and it was 


these, indeed, that provided the large gains in progressive can- 


on was of course paid to other con- 

gressional and senatorial contests, the focus on marginal races 
asis on recruitment of volunteers, assignment 

staff, special attention to registration and get-out-the- 

vote programs, improved precinct organization and extra efforts 
to generate informational materials for distribution to members. 

In these districts, too, the efforts of the A. Philip Randolph 
Institute and the COPE minorities department, Frontlash. the 
Labor Council for Latin-American Advancement and senior citi- 
zens were concentrated where appropriate. 

In addition, the special program under which members of the 
Executive Council assumed responsibility for guidance and 
assistance to COPE's programs in various states was centered on 
marginal House and Senate contests. 
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Sixteen members of the council participated in assigned key 
states, working with state and local councils and helping; to co- 
ordinat^ their COPE efforts. The 16 were Vice Presidents Abel, 
Bummarito, Dennis, Finley, Grospiron, Guinan, Hall, Hardy, 
Housewright, Keenan, Lyons, Raftery, Sidell, Shanker, Stetin 
and Ward. 

COPE funding in 1974 reached an all-time high, totalling more 
than $3.3 million for all programs, including direct contributions, 
and far exceeding the $: million total in 1972. 

Contributing significantly to the growth in effectiveness of 
overall COPE activities was further development of the computer 
program and the related critical path method, which charts an 
accurate schedule of all the activities and responsibilities associ- 
ated with political action and education. As of the 1974 election 
period, there were 36 states in the COPE computer program, rep- 
resenting nearly 11 mi'ion membership records, compared with 
the 1972 figures of 23 «г tes and 7.7 million records. 
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In 1974, the computer produced for COPE more than 30 million 
print-outs in the form of mailing labels, listings and 3-by-5 
cards and performed sortings of local union listings of non-reg- 
istered members, telephone bank listings, precinct street lists 
for election day and labels for specific marginal district elections. 

The readiness of material through the computer, plus the 
added sophistication of the critical path method, made possible 
the relatively strong union-member registration and voting per- 
formance as contrasted with the apathy of the general voting 
citizenry. 

More than 110,000 volunteers contributed millions of hours to 
COPE programs at the community level during register-and- 
vote campaigns, staffing telephone banks, polling, canvassing, 
checking registration, distributing materials and getting out 
the vote—mostly under the aegis of the COPE Women’s Activi- 
ties Department. 

Approximately 20,000 phones were installed specifically for 
phone bank use in COPE-WAD workshops, and some 10,000 more 
were made available in union offices and homes. 

COPE programs in association with several coalition allies 
achieved considerable impact among specific population group- 
ings. The COPE minorities department and A. Philip Randolph 
Institute helped produce relatively high voter turnout in black 
communities within many marginal districts, as did the newly- 
formed Labor Council for Latin-American Advancement in La- 
tino communities. Frontlash carried out its most far-reaching 
election year program, concentrating on registration and get-out- 
the-vo.e in union and central city areas in 65 marginal districts. 
In addition, Concerned Seniors for Better Government functioned 
effectively in marginal House and Senate contests in 23 states, 
including 16 Senate and 50 House races. 
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The 1976 Elections 


Apart from the 1976 presidential ntest, the challenge for 
labor's political programs in 1976 is already clearly defined: To 
retain the scores of seats won in 1974 by friendly new Repre- 
sentatives elected from traditionally conservative districts. 

Virtually every ne 
many of the elements that converged to help make their election 
possible in 1! will be missing, principally the voter turn-off 
that resulted from Watergate. Millions of conservatives, who 
declined to vote in 1974 out of disgust, can be expected to resume 
their normal voting patterns. 

This must be met by continued improvement in the impact and 
effectiveness of COPE's program. Registration, education and 


get-out-the-vote efforts must be substantially expanded if the 


>We l | b vulnerable in 1976 because 
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tenuous hold on the many marginal seats is > made more se- 
cure. Those friendly representatives elected from marginal dis- 
tricts in 1974 can be the difference in the congressional outcome 
on legislation to restore health to the economy and other issues 


of importance to working people and their 


Council Recommendation 


The successes in 1974 elections created the problems for 1976. 
Chief among them is the need to retain the many congressional 
districts that switched from conservative to progressive in the 
last election. The continuing development of COPE programs and 
their growing acceptance and support within the trade union 
family are encouraging signs that labor's political activities will 
be able to meet this challenge. 

However, to assure full labor movement support of COPE and 
its goals and to enhance the prospects of its endorsed candidates 
in 1976, we recommend: 

1. Total commitment at all ievels of the labor movement to 
achieve victory at the polls in 1€ 

2. Establishment of a COPE committee in every affiliated 
local union to do its utmost to assure political participation by 
every anion member and voting-age member of his or her family. 
Our minimum goal should be it every union member and 
every voting-age member of hi * her family to register, vote 
and contribute $2 to COPE. 

3. Increased efforts at all levels to communicate the issues and 
candidates' records with our members on a continuing basis. 


Federal Campaign Reform 

Federal Election Campaign Act amendments of 1974 left intact 
labor's political rights. 

Unions remain free: (1) to use treasury funds to communicate 
with their members and their families on any subject, including 


political issues and candidates; (2) to use treasury funds in non- 
partisan registration and get-out-the-vote campaigns and may 
contribute to other organizations involved in such activities; (3) 
to contribute treasury money and manpower to national COPE, 
or to a state or local central body COPE to be used to communi- 
ate with (or register etc.) AFL-CIO members and their families 
on either a n l, state or local basis; (4) to use treasury 
fund and 

(5) to use 
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1, fulltime Federal Election Com- 
omas E. Harris, former associate 
is a member of the Commission. 

1 of presidential cam- 

blic funds for presidential prima- 
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election, available from 
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State Campaign Reform 


The past two years has brought an extraordinary volume of 


campaign practice legislation in the 50 states. These efforts to 


T 
le State level have been 


1 
refor T ' mi o ГА € it C] 


a variety of reasons, including the disclosures of 


financing practices of the Nixon Administration. 


4 


ates have enacted new campaign reform 


laws or amended existing laws. These states have taken action 
in one or more of the following ways: 

1. Reporting requirements by candidates and political commit- 
Lees of contributions and expenditures. 

2. Limits on the amounts of contributions and expenditures. 

3. Establishment of commissions to implement and enforce the 
new or amended laws. 

4. Restrictions on the sources of « ampaign contributions. 

5. Public financing of state elections. 

In all instances, state labor councils have supported legitimate 
campaign reform proposals; however. punitive legislation that 
attempted to unjustly restrict or destroy organized labor's role 
in the political process was opposed. 

State labor councils were firm in their opposition to so-called 
campaign reform legislation that contained the following provi- 
sions: 

e Burdensome and excessive reporting procedures for political 
committees. 

e Prohibitions of contributions to political candidates from 
labor organizations. 

e All restrictions on the rights of labor organizations to com- 
municate with their members on any subject, including political 
endorsements and get-out-the vote activities 

€ Severe limitations on the pooling of small contributions from 
local unions and individual members of organized labor. 
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It is unfortunate that several states enacted so-called campaign 
reform legislation that will make political participation by labor 
organizations difficult. 

The states of Arizona, Missouri, North Carolina, Texas and 
Wyoming enacted laws in the past two years that prohibit unions 
from using treasury funds to contribute to political candidates. 


also enacted in Connecticut and Massa 


chusetts, but have since been repealed. In addition, limits on the 
amounts that a political committee could legally contribute to a 
candidate or a group of candidates were established in several 
states. These limits frequently do not give proper consideration 
to the practice of pooling small individual contributions as prac- 
ticed by labor organizations. 

A few states, such as Iowa. Maryland, Maine, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey and Rhode Island, have enacted various plans 
for partial public support of candidates for state offices. Most of 
the plans are modeled after the federal income tax dollar check- 
off. Other states will undoubtedly give serious consideration to 
some form of public financing of state election campaigns. 

The most restrictive and punitive of all so-called campaign 
reform laws was enacted by referendum in California in the fall 
of 1974 (Proposition 9). 

The California law contains a ban on politieal contributions 
from lobbyists. The ban appears to prohibit the officers and 
agents of the California Labor Federation or the local central 


Similar restrictions were 
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regularly 
Challenges 
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continue to 
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Department of Civil Rights 


It is increasingly obvious that a healthy national economy 
is essential to the continued advancement made by minorities 
and women during the '60s in the struggle to eliminate discrimi 
nation in employment and job training. To that end, the Depart- 
ment of Civil Rights is constantly at work. 

The department's pr'"nar, function is to assist the Civil Rights 
Committee, the Executive Council and affiliates in the implemen- 
tation of AF: .-CIO civil rights principles, policies and programs. 

The department maintains liaison with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance of the U.S. Department of Labor and the Civil Right: 
Division of the Justice Department. Contact is also maintaiaed 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, the Manpower 
Administration апа the Office of the Solicitor of Labor. Relations 
are also established with federal agencies responsible for 
enforcing their own equal employment opportunity programs. 

Affiliated unions, and especially their civil rights designees, 
are encouraged to seek the assistance of the department staff in 
attempting to implement state and federal civil rights legislation 
and Executive Orders dealing with civil rights. 

The department gives special assistance to affiliated unions in 
the resolution of EEOC complaints through the conciliation 
process. Likewise, it urges EEOC to utilize conciliation to a 
greater degree, making litigation as a last resort. 

Special attention is also given to officers of affiliated unions 
and staff persons responsible for the implementation of the civil 
rights efforts in their respective organizations. Conferences are 
held to discuss current developments, problems and remedies in 
the enforcement of civil rights laws. 

The department also works to develop and expand programs 
of mutual | terest with the National Association for the Ad. 


orn 
oul 


Department of Community 


Department of Education 


The Education Department has focused on labor and public 
education issues and programs over the past two years, along 
with special projects and support services. In reviewing its work 
during the period, staff time was involved in the preparation of 
legislative and leadership training manuals for various inter- 
nativnal unions, state and local central bodies. More than 3,000 
were distributed to these groups in 1974 alone 

The department sponsored or co-sponsored several education 
conferences during the year, including the annual labor education 
conference in March 1975 and the Middle East conference in May 
1975. The latter conference was held in cooperation with George 
town University's International Labor Program 

The department also co-sponsored several one-week institutes 
with individual state AFL-CIO councils or regional groupings of 
state organizations. In this connection, the Southern Labor 
School, representing 11 southern and border states, conducted 
its leadership training school in Gulfport, Miss, in November 
1974, with key state officers, distri.t directors of international 
unions and officers of local centr: dies from participating 
states in attendance. The department staff also participated in 
the planning and development of several symposiums on a va- 
riety of trade union subjects and issues. The California Labor 
Council's two-day conference on negotiating techniques in 1974 

a prime example of this activity 

On the pubiic education side, the department developed and 
car..ed out a plan of research activity in preparation for appear- 
ances before legislative committees on education in Congress. 
Testimony by department representatives was presented to the 
House Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education on the Stu- 
dent Assistance Bill of 1975 and to the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary € Vocational Education on vocational 
education bills pending before this Congress 

The film division continued its program of film distribution 
services to unions, pu! schools and other institutions during 
the period. Staff is currently reviewing the relevance of new 
education hardware, such as cassettes, overhead projector 
transparency presentations, for the purpose of improving the 
adult learning process within the labor movement 

The department spearheads a clearinghouse function on edu- 
cational materials for education directors of AFL-CIO affiliates, 
state and local central bodies and university labor education 
cen us. 

the special project field, the department has the respousi- 
baty of coordinating labor's bicentennial activity for the 1975-76 
labor bicentennial year. It adiuinisters the AFL-CIO intern pro- 
gram now in its fifth year. It operates the AFL-CIO Speakers 
Bureau, disseminating updated materials quarterly to bureau 
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membe? Beginning > lf fall rm, the bureau will be 
Joined by a spe | peakers group composed of the mem 
of the Nationa nj mmit vho will fill 
vitation requi Í аке! аї та olleges and 
universities, 

The AFL CIO 1 i 11 gram, ( itin a in 1972, was 
replaced by a publication of useful її mation to students and 
parents seeking ways to f { поре education. This new 
pamphlet was edited by the dep: nt fT and listributed 
in respon e to reque 


The department staff include { r. Davis, director; John 
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Department of International Affairs 


Since the 1973 « invention, the Department of International 
Affairs has continued its detailed ol servation and study of the 
international labor movement and the increasingly complex polit 
ical, economic and social problems which affect workers and thei 
organizations throughout the world 


The department has prepared statements for ‹ insideration by 


he Executive Council and dra ' addresses ad presentation 


are made V it nem bet before a variety of audiences 
ome and abroad 

More than 1,200 trade uni leaders ; resentatives from 
Free World nations have vi 1 AF 'adquarters and 
the department cto! 1973 fi «tended discussion 
Efforts have been directed to du t wider exposure of AFL 
CIO affiliated 110 } | deleg from abroad in order 
to achieve a gre; lire J.S. trade union involvement in inte) 
national labor 

quarterly meetings with AFL-CIO 

whose organizations are members 

cretariats. These meetings provide the 

coordination necessary to project AFL-CIO policy among the 

more than 60 U.S. affiliates of the trade secretariats The depart 

ment has encouraged AFL-CIO unions to join the secretariats 

to strengthen American labor’s voice in international labor or 
ganizations and forums. 

Periodic meetings are held for the labor attaches of foreign 
governments accredited to the United States for their orienta- 
tion and professional guidance. 

Bilateral contacts and relations with free trade union national 
centers abroad have been strengthened. The European office of 
the AFL-CIO, located in Paris, has been augmented and serves 
to improve the flow of information and more direct participation 
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of AFL-CIO representatives at meetings and conferences in 
Europe. 

The department has more closely coordinated its guidance 
and assistance to the international auxiliaries of the AFL-CIO, 
the American Institute for Free Labor Development, the Asian- 
American Free Labor Institute and the African-American Labor 
Center. Scores of U.S. labor participants in the auxiliaries’ activ- 
ities have been briefed and debriefed at the headquarters as 
have those who have been appointed to represent the AFL-CIO at 
conferences and meetings related to the activities of the Inter 
national Labor Organization (iLO), Organization of American 
States (OAS), the United Nations (UN), Center for Inter- 
Ameriean Relations, Trade Union Advisory Committee of the 
OECD, the European Community, Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO), various military staff and command groups of the 
United States, Great Britain and France and missions sponsored 
by the U.S. government and foreign governments. 

The department is a primary source for information and 
speakers to university audiences, labor education programs and 
onferences of state and local central bodies, the Foreign Service 
Institute and Hali eg agencies. Liaison is maintained with 
the Departments of Labor, State and other agencies of govern- 
ment with labor idis i 

Two international affairs seminars have been held by the 
department in cooperation with the AFL-CIO Labor Studies 
Center. The department further projected th licies and the 
pronounesments of the AFT.-CTO related to all important issues 
in its publication cf the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News which 
has been vicos Following a period of adjusting to a new 
format in the Englis sh language, the Free Trade Union News has 
resumed publication in the French and German languages and 
added n" and Portuguese language editions. The depart- 
ment has publishe | the major international affairs statements 
of President Mean, such as his definitive comments оп the U.S. 
government's policy £ detente. 

The staff of the department consists of Irving Brown, Harry 
Goldberg, Andrew McLellan, Lew Johnson and Rosemary Ruane. 
Ernest Lee serves as director and Michael Boggs as assistant 
director. 


Department of Legislation 


The Department of Legislation has responsibility for seeking 
appropriate action by Congress on the legislative program of the 
AFL-CIO as set forth by the biennial constitutional conventions 
and meetings of the Executive Council. The Executive Council 
serves as the Committee on Legislation. 

Director of the department is Andrew J. Biemiller. The assist- 
ant director is Kenneth Young. The staff includes five legislative 
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representatives: Raymond Denison, F. Howard McGuigan. Ken- 
neth Meiklejohn, Kenneth Peterson and Robert McGlotten, 
Michael Gildea is an assistant to the director. Clinton Fair, an 
AFL-CIO staff member for 12 years, retired in December 1974. 

An administrative committee appointed by President Meany 
meets weekly to discuss legislative issues and strategy. This 
committee includes more than 30 legislative representatives of 
affiliated unions and constitutional departments, in addition to 
AFL-CIO legislative representatives. The committee serves as a 
forum for exchanging information and coordinating activities 
on national legislation. Special subcommittees, appointed by Bie- 
miller, give particular attention to specialized legislative issues 
such as labor relations, Social Security, consumer protection, 
election laws, trade and taxes. 

The department informs Congress of the AFL-CIO position on 
specific legislation through a number of forums: Testimony be- 
fore congressional committees, personal contact with the mem- 
bers of Congress and their staff, and communication by letters 
and telegrams. Other departments cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Legislation in preparing testimony and other written 
policy positions for presentation to appropriate committees and 
members of Congress. 

In the past two years, the department was concerned with 
more than 120 separate legislative issues. During this time, the 
director and the legislative representatives made more than 100 
formal appearances before congressional committees, as well as 
countless informal personal contacts with the individual mem- 
bers of Congress to explain AFL-CIO policies. 

Rank-and-file support for iegislation endorsed by organized 
labor is often vital to securing favorable action on it. hence the 
department is in constant communication with the leadership 
of affiliated unions and state and local central bodies concerning 
important legislation. The department utilizes widespread mail- 
ngs, distribution of legislative fact sheets and other legislative 
information, as well as direct telephone c mmunications with 
affiliates. 


The department prepares and distributes a wide variety of 
materials on national legislation. At the end of each session of 
Congress, the department prepares a booklet summarizing and 
evaluating major actions taken by that Congress. More than 
60,000 copies each of the booklets “Labor Looks at Congress 
1975" and the two-year compilation “Labor Looks at the 98rd 


” 


Congress,” were distributed to AFL-CIO affiliates, opinion-mak- 
ers, university political science departments and other interested 
groups and individual researchers. 

The department maintains a complete and up-to-date file on all 
congressional bills, resolutions, committee reports and public 
laws enacted, as well as the voting records and other relevant 
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information on the individual members of Congress. This re- 
source material and other pertinent publications obtained by 
the department on a subscription basis enable the legislative 
representatives to perform more effectively in their day-to-day 
consultations with individual members and the committees of 
Congress. 

The director and members of the staff have assisted and par- 
ticipated in legislative institutes and conferences for affiliates, 
planning visits for officers and members of affiliates coming to 
Washington, as well as meeting with numerous foreign labor 

icial | del ested bey eur students on the 

raduate level » have a particular 
n 1 tive activities of organized labor. In addi 
director has addressed various state AFL-CIO conven- 
| central body councils and, along with staff repre- 
‘ticipated in various television and radio programs, 

г News Conference 


Department of 


Organization and Field Services 


Implementing the Executive Council program for restructuring 
ld operations, the Department of Organization and 
as reorganized in the following manner: 
appointed director: Donald Slaiman, deputy 
director; William E. Roehl and Frank nig, assistant directors; 
Wilbert Williams, headquarters staff representative. 

Eight regional directors were appointed: 

Daniel J. Healy, Region I (Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota). 

Woodrow ie rre Region П (Oi; 1homa, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, south Dakota, Montana, 
W voming 

Walter Waddy, Region III (Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia). 

Nicholas Kurko, Region IV (Texas, С. lorado, Louisiana, New 
Mexica). 

James Sala, Region V (Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina). 

William Gilbert, Region VI (California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Alaska, Hawaii). 

Michael Mann, Region УП (New York, New Jersey, Puerto 
Rico). 

Franklin Murphy: Region VIII (Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine) 
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A number of personnel changes occurred as a result of deaths 
and retirements. Among the retirees were the following regional 
directors: John F. Schreier, Carl Winn, F. J. “Pat” McCartney, 
Agustin Benitez, Jesse Gallagher, Delmond Garst. Daniel V. Flan- 
agan; and assistant regional directors Charles Hasenmeyer and 
Robert Starnes. The following field representatives also retired 
since the last convention report: John McGivern, Gregory Wallig, 
Robert Probey, 1. R. Gray, Joseph Mullins, George O'Hara and 
Gene DeChristofaro. 

The department was saddened by the deaths of Regional Direc- 
tor Paul R. Christopher and Field Representatives William E. 
Lewis and Fred J. Wingard. 

The staff intern program, now in its ninth year, brings field 
representatives into the department's headquarters on temporary 
assignment to familiarize them with national programs. The most 
recent participants vere Reuben Diaz, Charles Heady, L. D. 
Porter and Robert Graham. John Toth served as the regular 
AFL-CIO intern in the department for 1974-75. 


Human Resources Development Institute 


The Human Resources Development Institute, established by 
the Executive Council in September 1968, is the AFL-CIO's man- 
power arm. HRDI has 52 offices throughout the country, includ- 
ing Alaska and Puerto Rico, which offer technical assistance and 
guidance to the labor movement to stimulate greater union in- 
volvement in the planning and operation of manpower programs. 
Since HRDI field staff are housed, in most instances, in the offices 
of the state and local central bodies, they work in close coopera- 
tion with the officers of these and other central bocies within 
their assigned areas. 

Funds for HRDI's basic program primarily come from the 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. HRDI is 
currently operating under its sixth contract with the Department 
of Labor. 

HRDFs first president, Julius Е. Rothman, died on Dec. 18, 
1974. Under his leadership, HRDI became an effective vehicle of 
the AFL-CIO for serving the labor movement as well as minori- 
ties and disadvantaged Americans. As stated by President Meany, 
"countless workers and the entire trade union movement are the 
better because of Julius." 

On Dec. 20, 1974, Alan Kistler was elected by the HRDI Board 
of Trustees to succeed Julius Rothman as president. Harold H. 
Jack continues as secretary-treasurer, and Charles E. Bradford 
was appointed in June 1975 to serve as executive director. 

HRDI's headquarters operation consists of three basic divi- 
sions: Building Trades Programs, headed by Assistant Director 
Michael Arnold and staffed by Michael Bowen, William Cook, 
William Haymon and Michael MeMillan; Field Services, headed 
by Assistant Director Alfred Love and staffed by Richard Wo- 
mack; and Program Development, Evaluation and Training, 
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Committee on Political Education 


The res] isibilitv of naticnal COPE is to involve union men 
ers and embers of their famili: n the democratic proces 
+ re ter member to help el te then the 1 16 da 
[| e t & ۲ ۲ 
j Nat nal (¢ Р} coordinate the p t programs of he 
yy n ement t le { 
Al ! E. Barkan rector of natio! COPE. Joseph M 
R rke leputv director. and John P s is assistant director 
Не juarters staff includes Mu research director 
Margaret Cronin, research assistant; rl D nation: d 


coordinator: Walter Bartkin, comptroller; Ben Albert, publica 
tions director; David Jessup, special assistant. Mrs. Ruth Colom 


C^ ‘ « 
ho is director of the Women's Activities Department for the 
easterr tates: Mr Margaret Thorn ro] for the western 
state 
Twelve tors and four field representatives comprise 


velve area dir 
the national COPE field staff 


Department of Public Relations 


Primary responsibility of the department is to inform the 
gent ral I ! c of AFI -CTO activitie , тоа апа programs This 
s done through continuing daily contact with press and broad 

st representatives, personal and telephone interviews, press 
briefings and news conference 

Interviews with representatives of foreign news media, gov- 
ernments and labor organizations are also conducted by this 


department. 
The department also seeks to understand and respond to 
i lin the nation’s newspapers and news 
magazines and on radio and television. Clippings of opinion 
lumns, editorials and letters to the editor from major publica- 
tions are reviewed continuously and answered when appropriate. 
The department also monitors radio and television programs 
and provides statements and rebuttals under the FCC “Fairness 
Doctrine” to counter unfair or distorted commentaries involving 
labor. It also responds to inquiries on labor matters by scholars, 
students and private citizens. 

“Labor News Conference.” a weekly public-service broadcast, 
is being produced for the 15th consecutive year. The program 
consists of interviews with union officials and staff specialists 
by newspaper reporters on a wide range of issues of concern to 
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labor. The broadcasts, carried by the Mutual 
tem, are regularly reported in the press. 
President Meany's annual Labor Day message 
broadcast by radio stations throughout the 
other labor leaders are also recorded and 
major radio networks 
Tapes of Labor News Conference, 
eaders and major speeches hy AFI 
available for use by schools, universities 


org 
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anizations and are ir 

The department works closely 
departments on special projects, 
speakers’ handbooks, press releases, ngi 1 mony, 
conferences, legislative and organizing campaigns and other 
j tate and 


ns, the 


projects аа г by affiliated unions. 

The department director also represents 
Advisory Committe f Non-profit Organiz: 
tion for Public moshor 

The director of public 
Wentworth was the assi 
May 31, 1975. Aller 

'harles W. H 

son 


engineer 


Department of Publications 


The improvement of communications within the trade union 
movement and emphasis on wider € ution of AFL-CIO 
publications have been the major goals for the Department of 
Publications in the past two years. 

To achieve these objectives, existing regular publications 
have been updated and a wide range of new mater al has been 
prepared and made available to affi sS а opinion-shaping 
forces in the community. 


The AFL-CIO News 

The key to basic information on the extensive activities of 
the AFL-CIO and its affiliates continues to be the weekly 
ri rta Giving major coverage to the priority issues formu- 
lated by the last convention, the News is the basic instrument 
for dissemination of the policies and positions of the trade 
union movement on the entire range of federation interests. The 
paper carries in-depth coverage of national and state legislation, 
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political affairs, major contract negotiations and disputes, con- 
ventions of affiliates and international labor affairs. 


AFL-CIO American Federationist 


The federation's monthly magazine is edited to complement 
the News and provides the background information and per- 
spective to the programs and policies of the AFL-CIO. Magazine 
articles are widely reprinted and quoted both within and outside 
the trade union movement. 


AFL-CIO News Service 


The number of labor papers which receive the News Service 
has grown over the past two years. In addition to meeting the 
basic needs of the labor press, it is being more widely used to 
distribute material on major AFL-CIO campaigns. 


Pamphlets, Leaflets, Books 


The basic list of publications has been expanded and revised 
during the past two years. New t:tles have been added and older 
material has been completely redesigned and re-edited to meet 
new needs and problems. 

Distribution of these publications has been widened wit! 
particular ait..tion to schools and community groups at а 
levels. 


Noticiero Obrero Norteamericano 


This Spanish-language publication, available also in Portu- 
guese, is edited and produced in the Office of the President and 
sent to readers in Latin America. Carrying news of the U.S. 
labor movement, it performs a valuable service in promoting 
understanding of U.S. labor among the people in these countries. 


The Director of Publications is Saul Miller. John M. Barry 
is managing editor of the AFL-CIO News and serves às as- 
sistant director of the department. Rex Hardesty is associate 
editor of the Federationist. Assistant editors of the News, who 
also work with the magazine and on non-regular publications, 
are David L. Perlman, John Oravec and James M. Shevis. 


Department of Research 


The Research Department analyzes and reports national eco- 
nomic trends, collective bargaining developments and related is- 
sues for the AFL-CIO, affiliated unions and central bodies. The 
department provides assistance to the officers of the AFL-CIO, 
other headquarters departments, committees and affiliated orga- 
nizations. Staff members participate in the work of many gov- 
ernmental and public committees and meetings. 

In 1971 and 1975 the department prepared materials on vari- 
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ous national economie issue: voiving government policies and 
| | uding the re on, lovment, energy, mini- 


vestment, occupationa 


es and to 


e Contract 


tion on Puert 

Members of hed artn 1 ¡HA ( ated її union chools, 
programs of › Lal Studies С ter, workshop on economic 
educatio fo | and the EV, presentations of AFL- 
CIO economic poliev view o nun is university and other 
public groups. The department has di tributed AFL-CIO pam- 
phlets and reni from the Federationist to ublic school 
teachers, academic people and cl rgvmen throughout the country 
several times eac] д t ly lug organized labor’s views on 
important econon issues a wide range of opinion-makers 
and students, 

In cooperation with the School fo, Workers of the University 
of Wisconsin, the lepartment has continued to sponsor the AFL- 
CIO industrial engi ing stitutes. Members of the depart- 
ment staff have assist he Labor Studies Center in Its insti- 
tutes, related to trade union I search and to econome issues. 

The departmen s Nat Goldfinger. Arnold Cantor is 
the assistant director. El onomists in the department are George 
Taylor, Anne Draper, 1 th Jager and Markley Roberts. 
Taylor serves as executive se retary of the AFL-CIO Standing 
Comniittee on Occupational Safety and Health. Clara Schloss is 
a consultant on minimum wage legislation and regulations. 

Bill J. Cunningham recently joined the department staff as a 
department representative, replacing Philip E. Ray, who held 
that position during 1974 апа early 1975, Richard Galleher left 
the department for the staff of the Public Employees Depart- 
ment. 

The department's intern for 1974-1975 was Patrick Mason. 
Barbara Cottman is the intern for 1975-1976. 

The intern who worked on occupational safety and health in 
1974-1975 was Neill DeClereq. In 1975-1976 the intern in this 
area is Frederick Burton, Jr. 


Department of Social Security 
The Social Security Department provides guidance and infor- 
mation for achieving AFL-CIO objectives for social insu rance, 
health and welfare programs. The department works closely with 
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government and private organizations in order to increase under- 
standing of APL-CIO policies in these areas and to advance pros- 
pects for their auoption. 

Working closely with the Department of Legislation, it pre- 
pares testimony and other materials for presentation to Con- 
gress. The staff has presented or prepared statements for the 
following congressional committees: Senate Finance Committee, 
House Ways and Means Committee, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, House Labor and Education Committee, 
House Foreign and !nterstate Commerce Committee and Senate 

ging. 

n cooperation with other departments, 

lions and state and local bodies, attempted to secure 

better public and membership understanding of departmental ob- 
jectives through publications, speeches, seminars and other edu- 
cational work. 4 jart of thi staff prepared or assisted 
the prepara n f pampn , data | articles on Social 
health care, pen , workers' compensation, unem- 
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Insurance, welfare, chi Н А ‘lal Services, renani- 


> Branch to implement new 
п and to carry out administrati f existing laws have 
problems and policy qi | which require con- 
concern nave een 
alth maintenance or- 
tions are expected 
r various provi- 
years, 
I ! for pas- 
: National alth Security Act lose liaison is main- 
tained with the Committee for National salt) trance and 
th other « rganizations su ng Nal 1а! alt! Security. 
Improvements in th | ty | a major con- 
cern of the department during the last two years. Considerable 
staff time and effort was spent defending the Social Security 
system against rmist and exaggera attacks by certain 
sections of the media. The department h worked ciosely with 
the National Council of Senior tizens in these endeavors 
well as in other matters related to the aging. 


as 
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The department has continued to advise state bodies on unem- 
ployment insurance and workers’ compen m and has sought 
wider support fo: these views through iff participation in 

visory commit.ees and in other bodies related to these fields. 


was deeply involved in the passage of unemployment com- 

tion legislation by Congress during 1974 ала 1975 and in 
activities related to pending workers’ compensation legislation. 
The department has been involved in efforts to devise pro- 
posals for welfare reform and has given greater emphasis to 
promotion of child care programs especially for families with 
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working mothers. It also played a major role in enactment of 
legislation for improved social services. 

The staff has worked with the Group Health Association of 
America to support establishment ot local com iprehensive health 
plans and has helped to promote rehabilitation and em ployment 
of handicapped workers. 

Members of the de partment are Seidman, director 
Lawrence Smedley, associate directoi ick Shoemaker, James 
O'Brien and Mary Logan, assistant directors. Mike Graydon 
was the intern for 1973-7 


Department of Urban Affairs 


The Department of Urban Affairs provides guidance and 
assistance in achievement of AFL-CIO housing and community 
development policies and objectives. It serves the officers, the 
AFL-CIO Ho sing Committee, 1 irtments and afl liates 

In its areas of responsibility 4 lepartment staff keeps up 
with current activity levels and trends, legislative developments 
and the administration of federal programs. The department 
focuses upon workers' housing needs, mortgage financing, con- 
struction employment and labor standards. It also provides re- 
quested ¡Info rmation and analyses to affiliates on specific state 
and local projects and programs. 


In dedo cooperation with the Legislative Department, the 
department has prepared AFI testimony and statements 


for present: tation to Congress on housing, mortgage finance and 


commun development legisl: . It has also prepared state- 
ments on these matters foi presentation to the Executive 
Branch. 

Informational materials are prepared for distribution to affili 
ates and publie interest groups through a monthly Housing 
Newsletter, articles for the AFL-CIO Federationist and specia! 
purpose publications. To help union members play a role in local 
community development programs, “A Guide to the HUD Com- 
munity Development Program" was prepared in cooperation with 
the rosse nts of Community Services and Civil Rights. 

At the last convention of the AFL-CIO, development of a 
мач onal housing strategy was recommended that would consider 

housing needs of the increasing number of households, in- 
ise ena working families, unable to afford housing in the private 
market. The department has undertaken a nationwide sample 
survey of housing conditions and needs of AFL-CIO union mem 
bers. 

The staff maintains close cooperation with leading public inter- 
est housing organiz: tions, including the National Housing Con- 
ference, Foundation for Cooperative Housing, National Associa- 
а of Housing and Re ogg Officials, National Commit- 

tee Against Discrimination i | Housing, Leadership Conference 


Mortgage Investment Trust 


T 


th these and 


well as major 
raised before 


gh courts of 


other legal staff as 

tive Council as well 

and ti | advice might be 

| addition, members of the law firm of Woll & Mayer 
throughout the U.S › represent the AFL-CIO in 

court litigation and appeals, government and intra-federation 


hearings, meetings and conferences 


Thomas E. Harris, associate general counsel since merger, left 
the AFL-CIO to become commissioner on the Federal Election 
Commission. Robert C. Mayer, a partner in Woll & Mayer, was 
named associate general counsel, and Laurence Gold, who has 
been with the Woll firm since 1964, was appointed special coun- 
sel. Gold will assume Harris' duties 


Since the last convention, David C. Woll has joined the firm 
of Woll and Mayer 


The general counsel's office consults with the executive officers, 
department directors and on general legal matters 
It has concerned itself not only with the many state and federal 
laws affecting labor organizations, but also with the mult plicity 
of statutes and regulations that affect every working man and 
woman in their pursuit of suitable working and 'iving conditions. 


To assure that the voices of the legal representative: of orga- 
nized labor are heard to some degree in the deliberation of perti- 
nent legal groups, representatives of the general counsel's office 
have maintained professional contact with committees of the 
American Bar Association and local bar groups, the Judicial Con- 
ference on the Federal Courts, the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, the National Legal Aid and Defenders Associa- 
tion, the National Conference on Citizenship, the ABA Commis- 
sion on Correctional Facilities and Services and many others. 
Members of this office ha also participated in and conducted 
seminars and classes on va. ous aspects of problems facing labor 
organizations, and have prepared educational material for use 
by labor relations’ institutes and submitted articles for publica- 

: 


tion in natior reulated legal periodica 


On the federation's behalf, the general counsel's office has fur- 
nished general legal services to the AFL-CIO Labor Studies 
Center, Labor Council for Latin American Advancement. the 
AFL-CIO Mortgage Investment Trust, the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development, the Asian-America. i ree Labor 
Institute, the Human Resources Development Institute, and the 
African-American Labor Center. Although these organizations 
are separate and distinct legal entities, they work closely with 
"ıe federation in the furtherance of mutual objectives. 

In the legislative field, -epresentatives of the general counsel's 
office have appeared before committees of Congress or assisted 
in the preparation of statements and testimony for submission 
by federation representatives. 

All legal situations where disciplinary action by the AFL-CIO 
has been required under the federation's nstitution, policy, 
rules and regulations have been handled by t general counsel's 
office. 

Since the report to the last convention, the general counsel's 
office participated actively in a variety of trial court litigation 
and in the presentation of labor's position on numerous issues of 
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The Library 
AFL- 


IO Library since the 1973 conven- 
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more efficient and more 
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The book collec tion has approximately 27 500 volumes Book 
| is determined by current issues and labor events of the 
y - 


Subjects of special interests have been on discrimination 
in employment, the changing role of women, minorities, inflation, 


employment, m ationals, jo! satisfaction and wage-price con 

trols. Many rare and out-of print books make this collectior an 
important research source. 

The vertical file consists of articles, pamphlets, AFL-CIO press 

| reports and subject bibliographies. These files are a 

source of information for past and current facts. There 


n includes AFL-CIO publications, those 

periodicals in the industrial relations and 

economic fic labor history, newspapers and government pub 
lications. The library receives 300 periodicals. 

A basic part of the library centers on the publications and 
other sources of information relating to state central bodies and 
affiliated unions. The library receives proceedings, constitutions 
and journals of state central bodies and national and interna- 
tional unions 

Special collections are of particular interest. There is a file on 
early AFL and CIO history, the merger of the AFL and the CIO. 
child labor, women in the labor movement, a biographical file of 
labor leaders, histories of labor unions, files on Samuel Gompers, 
William Green and many others of historic significance. 

The addition of microfilm has increased the research value of 
the library. The publications of the AFL, the CIO, American 
Federationist, AFL-CIO News and Proceedings and periodicals 
of general interest, including the New York Times and the 
Congressional Record, rre on microfilm. A microfilm reader- 
printer and a New York Times reader are in the library. 


A daily record is kept of requests and use of library resources. 
Fron. June 1973 through April 1975, 2,125 books were circulated, 
4,986 periodicals, 424 vertical file publications, and over 3,500 
research requests were received. The actual use of the book col- 
lection and vertical file ».aterial cannot be measured. 

An accessions list of recent books and articles is published 
every month and distributed to the staff and upon request to 
other libraries and individuals. 

А special! project of this past year has been the microfilming 
of proceedings of state central bodies. They will be on microfiche 
cards and a microfiche reader will be available in the library. 

he staff of the librarv consists of Jean Y. Webber, librarian; 
Dora Kelenson, assistant librarian, and the assistants are Mary 
Louise McMillen and Elizabeth Hebb. 


апа 
Industrial 


In accordance with the Constitution, the Executive Council 
herewith transmits to the convention, without approval or dis- 
approval, the following reports of the various constitutional 
departments of the AFL-CIO. 


Building and Construction 


Trades Department 


While the American economy generally has been in a deep 
recession, the construction industry has been in a devastating 
depression brought on by deliberate and misguided government 
policies. 

The construction industry is literally fighting for its life. Over 
the past two years, the housing industry has collapsed. Electric 
utilities have been compelled to drastically cut back on vitally- 
needed energy expansion programs. Commercial construction he 
dropped off dramatically. Heavy and highway construction i 
virtually dried up. Contractors by the tens of thousands are 
being forced to the wall. 

Construction has been the victim of constant Administration 
tinkering and vacillation. The nation’s largest industry has no 
single voice and no designatea agency in the government to 
represent it. 

Worse still, the construction industry has borne an unfair 
and disproportionate burden in the Administration’s questionable 
strategy cf fighting inflation. 

Over the past two years, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Office of Management and Budget, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers have deliberately choked the construction industry 
through high interest rates and tight-money policies, freezing 
many housing construction programs, cutting back on other 
federal construction programs, and by defiantly impounding 
many billions of dollars of funds, contr ry to the intent of 
Congress. 
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In short, what was done to the construction industry—Amer- 
ica's bellwether of prosperity—brought the entire economy to 
chaos. 

In the last year a succession of setbacks to the nation's con- 
struction markets have occurred—an energy crisis, a materials 
shortage, stagflation and a money crunch. 

Construction activity has been affected more drastically than 
any other sector of the economy. It has labored under double- 
digit unemployment for 15 consecuti е months—twice the na- 
tional average. Underemployment is an equally grave problem. 

According to Labor Department studies, the average full-time 
construction employee works an average of 1,200 hours at his 
trade each year—at least 800 hours less than the average indus- 
trial worker. The past year has seen the average number of 
hours worked per week by a construction worker consistently 
decline. Due to the scarcitv of jobs, many local unions are being 
forced to adopt shorter work weeks. Nevertheless, these under- 
employed workers are counted as employed. 

It is impossible te accurately estimate the thousands of skilled 
tradesmen being lost tu the industry. Discouraged by the diffi- 
culty of findir g employment, they are deserting the industry. If 
the building industry can іе put back on its feet, this attrition 
would be halted and some use made of this country's most 
skilled workers, one of its greatest resources. 

Since the last constitutional report of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, expenditures for contract con- 
struction put-in-place first rose substantially and then began to 
fall off sharply. In 1972 the total was $123.5 billion, rising to 
$135.5 billion in 1973 and falling to $134.8 billion in 1974. As of 

pril of this year, expenditures were running at an annual rate 
of $121.7 billion, off 21 percent from a year ago. 

A break-out of the 1974 figures shows the following: private, 
$96.4 billion; and publie, $38.4 billion. In the category of private 
construction, $46.8 billion was residential, $37 billion was for 
new housing units. Of the $49.6 billion spent for non-residential 
construetion, $23.8 billion was commercial and industrial. 

Public spending, which consists of federal, state and local 
expenditures, has continued to rise, increasing some 25 percent 
since 1972. Private construction, meanwhile, has taken a sharp 
nosedive from the 1973 level of $102 biilion and remains below 
the 1972 level of $96 billion. The prime reason was the decline 
in residential construction from $54 billion in 1972 to approxi- 
mately $47 billion in 1974. 

Inflation has also severely affected the construction industry. 
In 1972, the composite cost index stood at 139 (1967—100). In 
1973 it rose to 152 and in 1974 to 173, an overall increase in 
two years of 24 percent. In the first four months of 1975, the 
index read 182.7, 184.4, 185.1 and 186.1. The April figure was 
10.5 percent above a year ago. 


Much of the initial spurt in construction costs was due to the 
effects of removing the stringent wage-price controls which had 
been applied to the entire industry. Further, the 400 percent 
increase in oil drastically impacted the industry, particularly 
such segments as roadbuilding where asphalt, a petroleum by- 
product, plays an important role. Finally, the tremendous in- 
crease in world-wide demand for American products (e.g. steel) 
also led to price increases for construction ma:erials and sup- 
plies. 

Since the removal of wage controls, pay increases for con- 
struction workers have risen, although not enough to keep ste] 
with inflation. In 1973, the average collective bargaining settle- 
ment in the construction industry was 5.1 percent over the life 
of the contract and 5.0 percent for the first year. In contrast, the 
consumer price index rose 8.8 percent. The average construction 
worker therefore, lost ground to inflation. Union wages in the 
fourth quarter of 1973 stood at $7.79 or $9.09 when fringes and 
benefits were included. 

Settlements ,including both wages and benefits, averaged 9.2 
percent in 1974 over the life of the contract and 10.8 percent 
for the first year. Once again, prices rose at a faster rate, over 
12 percent for the year. Union wages at year end were $8.46 or 
$9.46 when fringes were added. 

For the first quarter of 1975, major bargaining agreements 
were averaging 4.1 percent or 4.5 percent for the first year. 
Meanwhile, the construction worker continued to fall behind the 
cost-of-living as prices rose at an annual rate of 6.3 percent. 
Union wages are presently $8.49 or $10.00 with benefits. 


Legislative Activities 


Legislative functions of the department have actively focused 
on issues of direct concern to its members and to organized 
labor in general. A course of action in full support of AFL-CIO 
legislative policies has been vigorously pursued. 

The record of the Congress for 1974 shows many important 
le: slative achievements, including: 

The landmark pension reform bill. 

A Budget and Impoundment Control Act. 

An $11.9-billion aid to mass transit systems. 

The first major housing bill since 1968. 

The first minimum wage increase since 1967. 

Inclusion of non-profit hosp'*al employees under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act 

Increasing rural road autho izations under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1974. 

А $2.9 billion one-year authorization for military construc- 
tion projects. 

A Water Resources Development Act. 

A Safe Drinking Water Act. 


As the country fell deeper into a recession in 1974, the Соп- 
gress rushed through legislation to set up an emergency public 
service jobs program, extend unemployment compensation to 
about 12 million previously uncovered workers and authorized 
an additional 13 weeks of unemployment compensation for work- 
ers who had exhausted their regular and extended unemployment 
benefits. 

A major effort in the House to exempt employers of 25 or 
less from complying with the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act was defeated by the Senate and later by House and Senate 
conferees 

The New River Bill, which would have killed Federal Power 
Commission licenses to construct two multi-purpose dams on the 
New River in Virginia and North Carolina, was defeated on the 
floor of the House. 

A great deal of time and energy went into improving the 
Senate-passed reform bill, first in committees of the House, then 
in conference, and finally on the floor of hoth houses 

The gains made through a coalition of unions with multi- 
employer pension funds were substantial, indeed, and saved 
millions of dollars for the funds that would have been expended 
for administrative fees to the federal government at $1 per 
participant. / saved were charges for termination insurance 
in the same amount per participant as required of the single 
emplover pension plans. Moreover, improvements were made to 
provide for selection of a suitable vesting formula and a reason- 
able funding provision with the right to apply for variances, if 
necessary. The report later will deal further with this subject. 

The Congress, under the new Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974, required the President to report to Congress 
impoundments or recisions of authorized programs for which 
funds had been appropriated. Over $19 billion of funds for con- 
struction of sewage treatment facilities, highways, housing and 
health facilities had been impounded prior to the act and much 
still remains under Administration impoundment. 

The Mass Transit Aid bill provides $11.8 billion for capital im- 
provement programs and operating assistance over the next six 
fiscal years. Financing will come from the federal government 
on an 80-to-20 percent formula for capital improvements and 
50-to-50 formula for operating assistance. 

The new Housing Law placed emphasis on the leased housing 
program (formerly Section 23, now Section 8 of the new act), 
and established a new system of federal assistance for commu- 
nity development programs through block grants rather than 
categorical grants. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was amended to provide for a 
three-step increase in the minimum wage for covered workers 
to $2.30 per hour by Jan. 31, 1976. It al«^ extended coverage to 
non-supervisory employees of Federal, state and local govern- 
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ments (requiring payment of overtime rates), to farm laborers 
and domestic service workers who qualify. 

In order to bring non-profit hospital employees under the pro- 
tection of the Taft-Hartley Act, new regulations involving strike 
notice, notice of termination and use of the Federal Mediation 
Service were written into the legislation. Efforts of the depart- 
ment turned back an attempt in the House to add an additional 
cooling-off period. 

A bill heavily supported by maritime and building trades un- 
ions passed the House and Senate but died when President Ford 
refused to sign int law the Energy Transportation Security Act 
of 1974. It would have required a percentage of oil imports to 
be carried on U.S.-flag ships. 

The degree of success that the department experienced in the 
last session of the 93rd Congress largely can be attributed to the 
interest and concern of the General Presidents. Evidence -° that 
involvement was the number of international union legislative 
representatives who participated in the program and the interest 
in the field which was generated on specific issues. 

At mid-1975, the legislative outlook of the 94th Congress could 
at best be described as mixed. Following the fall elections, it 
ippeared that labor had a Congress fully equipped to deal with 
the most serious recession since the 1920s and a rapidly esca- 
lating energy crisis. What we м itnessed instead was a Congress 
which has buckled under to presidential vetoes of important 
legislation and an indecisiveness bordering on liability. 

The first session of the 94th Congress has been marked bv the 
passage of several important pieces of legislation. The Tax Re- 
duction Act must rank among the most important. The $22.8 
billion tax-cut bill increased and broadened President's Ford's 
$16 billion proposal. The measure, howev: r, was cut back from 
the Senate's proposed $30.4 billion package. The final version 
included a 5 percent tax credit. worth up to $2,000, for buying 
a newly-built home. Designed to stimulate the badly-ailing hous- 
ing industry, this provision was added to the Senate bill and the 
building trades fought to insure its inclusion in the conference 
report, 

On Feb. 5, Congress blocked Agriculture Department regu- 
lations that would have required families to pay more toward 
the cost of food stamps, which was especially important for 
building trades workers who are suffering the nation's highest 
unemployment. 

Nearly four months later, Congress cleared a bill extending 
through December 1976 emergency jobless benefits for workers, 
including those who were not covered under the federal-state 
compensation system. 

Along much of the remaining economic front, however, Con- 
gress has fared less well. The House and Senate budget resolu- 
tions were indicative of the Congress' refusal to adopt a strong 
anti-recessionary policy. Under provisions of the judget and 
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Of utmost importance to the building trades, is the Equal 

Treatment for Craft and Industrial Workers bill, commonly 

known as situs picketing. For nearly 25 vears, the building 


trades have been seeking legislative relief because the Taft- 
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Hartley Act, as interpreted, has been applied unfairly to con- 
Struction workers. 

Two bills have been introduced in Congress, H R. 5900 by 
Rep. Thompson, and 5. 1479 by Sen. Javits and Williams. Both 
bills have the common purpose of correcting the long standing 
mequity which prohibits building tradesmen from respecting 
a picket established at a construction job site advising them that 
non-union workers are being employed by other ! е same 


This inequity has made the building tra unions and mem- 


bers legally powerless to protect themselves whi] giving a con- 


5t1 ut ul 
punity. 

H.R. 5200 and S. 1479 would legalize any strike or refusal to 
work directed toward any of the contractors engaged in opera- 
tions at the construc tion site wherever a labor lispute on work- 
ing conditions exists and the terms of an applicable collective 
bargaining agreement are not being violated. 

In all the vears that Congress has reviewed this legislation, 
not once has the House о1 Senate taken a vote on the issue. But 
already the House Labor and Education Committee has acted in 
favor of the bill 51-7, and the full House has voted 230-178 in 
favor of fina] passage. The Senate Labor Committee has re ported 
the bill and the full Senate is expected to complete its delibera- 
tion of the bil] shortly after the August recess. 

Congress' agenda is also loaded with other building trades 
Issues. In the coming months. a tion is to be expected on a major 
public works bill. the massive federal highway program and its 
trust fund, the financial plight of the 1i ility industry, federal 
air quality legislation and the crucial area of energy in which 
at least one bill with significant impact on the construction in- 
dustry, the Building Energy Conservation Standards Act of 
1975, is pending 


in employer a virtual license to destroy unions with im. 


National Coordinating Committee for Multiemployer 


Plans 


The department was verr active in helping to shape the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 so that it would 
recognize and take into account the special needs and circum- 
stances of multiemployer plans. Our effort was to a large extent 
successful. 

We invited and received the collaboration of a number of un- 
ions outside the building trades, including apparel, maritime, 
retail trades, printing trades, mining and transportation. There 
were briefing sessions, exchange of views and problems, and a 
coordinated effort with respect to the congressional committees, 

We began after the Senate passed a bill in September of 1973 
that would have threatened the continued existence of a large 
number of multiemployer plans. 
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It is hoped that the work of this committee тау be given 
general direction by an advisory committee representative of the 
different industries with a large interest in m iltiemployer funds 

The Building and Construction Trades De partment Executive 


Council 'nanimouslv voted to assess its 


its constituent internationals 
for the financing of this initial work (86.000 for a union of 25,000 
members of less, and $12.000 for a union with over 25,000 mem- 
bers). The objective was to get full input as to the general prob 
lems and potential solutions. whether in І of appropriate 


regulations, rulings, forms, or corrective ! 


Outreach 


The department is especially pleased with the mtinued suc 
cess of the Apprenticeship Outreach and Journevman Outreach 
Programs in fulfilling the goal of minority recruitment for all 
its affiliates. The department has continued to support and ac 
tively promote affirmative action efforts to increase minority 
representation in the construction trades 

Currently 105 Apprenticeship Outreach Programs are being 
carried out across the country with the full support of Building 
and Construction Trades Councils in the respective areas in 
which they operate. As of Februarv 1975, 36,118 young minority 
workers have become indentured apprentices. 

According to the most recent available statistics from the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 15.6 percent of the 
apprentices in the construction industry in 1973 were from 
minority groups. Among new registrants for that year, 16.8 per 

nt were minorities. It is most significant that more than 9 per- 
cent of all union building tradesmen are now from minority 
groups. 

А number of international unions affiliated with the depart- 
ment sponsor national training programs funded by the Depart- 
ment of Labor for pre-app: enticeship and ^or journeyman trainee 
projects to assist local unions in meeting their affirmative action 
responsibilities. Increasingly, local unions and joint apprentice- 
ship committees are seeking financial assistance under the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 to expand 
affirmative action efforts, 

The project agreement for the Trans-Alaska Pipeline contains 
assurances that native Alaskans and other minorities be pro- 
vided training and job opportunities in conjunction with the con- 
struction of the pipeline Alaska law also requires that priority 
be given to Alaska resiuents in the hiring for pipeline jobs. 

The department has worked with the Human Resources Devel- 
opment Institute (HRDI) in establ shing an office in Anchorage 
to lend assistance to the Alaska b ilding trades unions in plan- 
ning, developing, and coordinating manpower programs to meet 
their affirmative action requirements. The HRDI national office 
monitors and coordinates the operation of the Alaska office with 
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now has 111 pending requests from affiliates +o establish coordi- 
nated bargaining committees. 

The service was established by IUD to provide its affiliates 
with a means of joining together coope ratively in bargaining with 
giant conglomerates and multinational corporations, whose activi- 
ties cover a wide range of union jurisdictions. Presently 36 active 
coordinated bargaining committees are being serviced by IUD's 
coordinated bargaining staff of five coordinators and three 
analysts. 

Because of w'lespread demand for the service, the IUD and 
nterested affiliates are exploring the possibility of establishing 
10 to 20 "target committees." These committees would conduct 
n-gotia* ons in areas that set contract settlement patterns on an 
industry - wide or other comprehensive basis. 

In addition, IUD and union representatives are drafting, for 
submission to IUD's Standing Committee on Coordinated Bar. 
gaining, proposed guidelines for participation in Coordinated Col- 
lective Bargaining. The committee will decide whether to submit 
these guidelines to the IUD Executive Committee as a proposed 
IUD coordinated bargaining policy. 

Meanwhile, experience has developed a coordinated bargaining 
goal oí “compression” of expiration dates of contracts, so that as 
many contracts as possible expire at or about the same time. 
This a''ows unions in coordinated bargaining to bring ¡he highest 
possible pressure against an employer. 

Benefits of coordinated bargaining are many. Wages, hours and 
working conditions, as well as pension, health and welfare plans 
become more uniform and realistic under the coordinated bar- 
gaining approach 

Unions that participate in coordinated collective bargaining 
find it a valuable and effective tool for dealing with the new 
giants of American business and industrial life. 


Health, Safety and Environment 


IUD conducts a program of education, research, technical assis- 
tance and governmental liaison in conjunction with unions, gov- 
ernment agencies and academic institutions. 

Research —IUD is involved іп a number of projects, including: 
impact of OSHAct on the health care delivery system; inter- 
generational effects of exposure on the job; hazard-benefit-cost 
analysis; international dissemination on hazardous industries ; 
non-enforcement functions of pre-empted states, and hazards of 
airport 

Education—In collaboration with the Society for Occupational 
and Environmental Health, IUD helped conduct national and 
international conferences on the hazards of shipyards, vinyl chlo- 
ride, iead, arsenic, beryllium, carcinogens and the impact on na- 
tional health рс „су of occupationally and environmentally re- 
lated disease. 
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Approximately one million workers have received or been 
exposed to materials prepared by the IUD: including our basic 
pamphlet, Work Without Fear; Spotlight, a quarterly newsletter; 
Facts and Analysis, a bi-monthly looseleaf service; and Tne Work 
Environment, a monthly column for the labor press. 

In conjunction with community health and religious organiza- 
tions, the United Churck of Christ in particular, a program 
focused on occupational health education for the unorganized 
worker is being developed. 

Technical Assistance—hequests for assistance at the plant 
level have decreased as afliliates have developed their own per- 
sonnel and resources. Siinultaneously, afliliate participation in 
ad hoc and permanent committees has increased tremendously 
in quantity and quality. 

Government Liaison—A close watch and active intervention is 
required for participating in the formulation of policy in the 
many agencies concerned with oceupational health and environ- 
mental control. While most attention is given OSHA and NIOSH, 
supporting agencies such as the National Institute for Environ- 
mental Health Sciences and the National Cancer Institute are also 
important. 

This activity takes various forms. To achieve a tough vinyl 
chloride standard, it was first necessary to search out and orga- 
nize relevant information, file a petition for an emergency stan- 
dard, present a case in public hearing and defend the standard 
in court. 

Pre-market screening of toxic substances, a high priority of 
the department, will be in part achieved by legislative initiatives 
of tne IUD and our involvement in development of resources an 
administrative mechanisms in EPA and HEW which would 
implement such legislation. Our efforts to actualize participatory 
rignts of workers provided by the act may require pressure for 
re-publication of “interim” standards as new standards. as in the 
case of proposed standards for six ketones whose environmental 
values are unchanged from the Walsh-Healev version but which 
bear new provisions for monitoring, medical examinations and 
record-keeping. 


Legal Department 


The Legal Depar.ment, under General Counsel Elliot Bredhoff, 
has been involved these past two years in a variety of ^^tivities 
relating to enforcement and increased litigation in areas covered 
by recently-enacted federal legislation. The department works 
closely with Secretary-Treasurer Jacob Clayman and staff on 
numerous lega! matters which arise in the operation and admin- 
istration of IUD affairs. In addition, it provides consultation, 
advice and assistance to IUD affiliates and their attorneys where- 
ever feasible. 

Legal assistance is regularly provided to Organizing Director 


Nick Zonarich and to IUD's affiliates and organizing coordinators 
on the extensive problems encountered in the NLRB and the 
courts in IUD's continuing organizing efforts. 

Periodic aid has been provided to the Textile Workers Union of 
America in its joint efforts with IUD to organize the J. P. Stevens 
Company. The IUD and Textile Workers filed a law suit against 
Stevens alleging that Stevens engaged in electronic eavesdrop- 
ping of IUD and Textile organizers. This suit was settled for a 
$50,000 company payment which the union decided to use for 
the welfare of dischargees at one of the plants and for charitable 
and community purposes. Other litigation being processed against 
J. P. Stevens included an NLRB case charging that the company 
illegally fired 22 employees for raising questions during captive 
audience speeches just prior to an election. 

Considerable legal assistance was rendered in the successful 
org’ izing effort at J. P. Stevens facilities at Roanoke Rapids, 
Va., “Һе first election victory in the long Stevens campaign. Nego- 
tiations currently are going on at Roanoke Rapids, and legal 
aspects are being monitored by the department. 

The Legal Department has also been heavily involved in a 
number of NLRB and court cases involving Florida Steel and the 
Steelworkers Union at three plants. So far, NLRB has upheld 
charges against the company at Tampa, and an administrative 
law judge has found the company guilty of withholding benefits 
from employees at its unionized plant in Charlotte. The Charlotte 
case, along with the Indiantown case involving the same issue, 
are pending before the Board. IUD counsel also successfully par- 
ticipated in two objections cases dealing with the Indiantown 
plant. 

In addition, the Legal Department filed numerous appeals to 
the NLRB on behalf of IUD and various internat'onal unions, 
including cases involving Proctor-Silex, Whitaker Corporation, 
Dayco and Electronic Components. 

Legal consultation and aid are provided regularly to Coordi- 
nated Bargaining Director Charles West and IUD Coordinators 
to avert апа overcome the many obstacles which employers place 
in the path of coordinated bargaining. In this connection, the gen- 
eral counsel serves as counsel for the General Electric-Westing- 
house Coordinated Bargaining Committee. 

In the recent AMF coordinated bargaining campaign, the com- 
pany refused to bargain with an expanded negotiating committee 
composed of local union representatives and representatives of 
other international unions. NLRB charges were filed, resulting 
in one settlement and two unfair labor practice decisions against 
the company. In addition, the Board successful sought an injunc- 
tion against the company at one location. 

The area of occupational safety and health saw the greatest 
expansion of the Legal Department's work. Close liaison has been 
maintained with She!don Samuels, director of IUD's Occupational 
Safety and He:uiin Department, monitoring the standard set- 


ting and enforcement activities of the Department of Labor and 
adjudicatory activities of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission. 

The IUD has been deeply involved, along with the AFL-CIO 
and various affiliates, in a number of major lawsuits involving the 
Department of Labor. In IUD v Hodgson the IUD opposed the 
Secretary's asbestos exposure standard. That challenge was only 
partialy successful. However, the IUD successfully intervened 
in the Court of Appeals on the side of the Secretary of Labor in 
warding off an industry attack on the new vinyl chloride exposure 
standard. In Leone v. Mobil Oil, IUD challenged industry's posi- 
tion, supported by the Labor Department, that employees did not 
have to be paid if they participated in an OSHA walkaround in- 
spection. That challenge was denied by the District Court and 
is currently being appealed. 

The Legal Department also successfully attacked the Secre- 
tary's attempt to extend the time for states to come up with 
an acceptable state plan which conforms to federal standards. 
The Secretary was enjoined from granting any such extension of 
time. Thereafter, another suit was brought to enjoin the Labor 
Department's approval of state plans that were clearly insufficient 
in terms of meeting federal standards. (See AFL-CIO and IUD v. 
Brennan.) That suit has been dismissed by the District Court 
but is currently on appeal. 

Two other areas where the Legal Department expanded its 
operation were economic stabilization and pension reform. During 
the period of economic controls, assistance was given to affiliates 
on preparation of submissions and in processing cases to the Pay 
Board and Cost of Living Council. In addition, IUD counsel 
worked closely with Research Director Richard Prosten on the 
IUD's information service for affiliates on COLC policies, regula- 
tions and decisions. 

With passage of the new pension law on September 2, 1974, 
IUD established an information service concerning provisions of 
the law. IUD Research and Legal Departments are working coop- 
eratively on this service. IUD counsel also has been involved in 
IUD establishment of lines of regular communication with the 
Department of Labor, Treasury Department and Pension Benefit 
Guarantee Corporation so that affiliates can be kept abreast of 
latest developments in this field. 

The Legal Department has also sponsored coordinated IUD 
lawyers’ conferences involving lawyers of IUD affiliates. It is 
„oped that these will lead to greater coordination and cooperation 
on the numerous legal problems facine the labor movement. 


Legislation 


In spite of congressional belt-tightening in a deepening reces- 
sion, and Administration hostility to labor's goals, the labor 
movement was able to achieve sign ¡cant legislative gains since 
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the last convention. Among the important successes since Octo- 
ber 1973, were establishment of federal standards for adminis- 
tration of private pension plans, an increase in the federal mini- 
mum wage to $2.30 an hour and further extension of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. In addition, the successful defense of the 
Oceupational Safety and Health Act against the continuing 
efforts of its enemies to weaken it or whittle it down must be 
considered a victory. 

Аз it has every year since the law was enacted in 1970, the 
IUD fought to keep the law intact and to increase its funding 
and improve its administration. Efforts to exempt from OSHA 
coverage the small businesses in which most accidents occur were 
successfully defeated. A House move to block safety inspections 
of firms with 25 employees or less was beaten in the Senate and 
kept out of the final appropriations for OSHA. An increase in 
funding for the current fiscal year allowed for the hiring of 620 
additional inspectors. 

IUD constantly kept before Congress and the Administration 
the inadequacy of even these gains. For, as IUD Secretary-Trea- 
surer Clayman reminded legislators at every opportunity, each 
day 400 working men and women die of an occupational disease 
or injury. 

Enactment of the pension reform bill was the culmination of 
seven years of work and study by Congress. The new law is 
designed to protect retirement rights of at least 25 million work- 
ers jn the more than 300,000 pension plans now in existence. 

Besides raising the federal minimum wage, eventually, to 
$2.30 an hour, the amendments to FLSA adopted in 1974, after 
first being vetoed by President Nixon, extend coverage to about 
five milion federal, state and local government employees and 
about one million domestie household workers—the first time 
this group of workers has been given the dignity of an estab- 
lished wage. 

A defeat for labor in the interval since the last convention was 
rejection by Congress of the Foreign Trade and Investment 
Act—the “Burke-Hartke” bill—and enactment, instead, of a 
trade bill that allows the President to negotiate away non-tariff 
safeguards as “impediments” to trade. 1. W. Abel, president of 
the TUD, warned in appearances before Congress that the trade 
bill did not deal with the issues—-with the whole system of con- 
cessions and tax incentives that encourage American firms to 
move overseas, promote the export of American capital and tech- 
nology, increase the power of multinational corporations and 
foster the loss of American jobs to overseas competition. “None 
of these problems,” he warned “is dealt with by the Trade Re- 
form Act. It is nothing more than quackery.” Nevertheless, the 
act was passed. 

Faced with an unemployment rate that threatened to go to 10 
percent or higher before the end of 1975, IUD worked for funds 
that would increase public service employment and accelerate 
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public works programs. IUD's “Rally for Jobs Now" was de- 
signed to confront official Washington with the growinr unrest 
among American workers as unemployment mounts. Working 
for legislation that will create more jobs is going to be or of 
our major activities for months to come. 

Voting rights, as always, continues to be one of IUD’. т: 
concerns apart from strictly labor issues. We strongly adv 
a federal program for registration by mail as the most effecuve 
way of bringing to the polls the 40 million men and women in 
the U.S. who cannot vote because they are not registered. Our 
efforts to have the mail registration program enacted failed in 
the 93rd Congress. We are working for its passage, now, in the 
94th. Voting was also the subject of the major civil rights bill 
of this Congress—the extension of e Voting Rights Act of 
1965, whose key provisions were scheduled to expire on August 
6, IUD joined with major national civil rights organizations to 
extend the act anoth 10 years and to broaden the law’s cover- 
age to protect the vo.ing rights of other minority groups, nota- 
bly citizens of Spanish heritage, Asian Americans and Indians. 

Rights of workers as consumers will be championed by the 
new Consumer Protection Agency that labor is working +o see 
established. The new agency would be the consumer's advocate 
before other federal agencies and in the federal courts. 

There is still a vast unfinished agenda—at the very top of it 
is national health insurance. And, meanwhile, enactment of a 
program to save health benefits of the five million workers whose 
layoffs have left them unprotected. 

IUD continues to press for passage of laws that will guarantee 
working men and women decent jobs and decent working con- 
ditions and a society in which they and their families can thrive. 


Multi-Group Insurance Plans 


Promoted by the IUD, two small group insurance plans have 
been mad available to help small locals or amalgamated locals 
that had been previously required to purchase group benefits 
for their members through the employer's broker. This meant 
that these locals were not getting maximum benefits for the dol- 
lars being spent to purchase benefits, due to the broker's com- 
mission level and carrier retention. The Multi-Group pool has 
been providing more benefits for less retention dollars. 

Thousands of dependents are enjoying benefits under these 
plans. Much of the improved participation can be directly traced 
to a change in policy concerning the payment of commissions, 
along with greater promotion on the part of the underwriters. 
The underwriters are i'rudential Life Insurance Company and 
Nationwide Insurance. 

Briefly, here are some of the economic advantages to workers 
and to companies in this program. 
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I—The program is non-contributory, which means the com- 
pany pays the entire cost 

2—Because of the arrai gements with the .arirers, it is pos- 
sible for companies with very few employees to participate on a 
group basis. 

3—Retention, that is the proportion of the premium dollar 
kept by the insurance company for commission, administration, 
expenses, reserves, taxes, etc., is 8 to 15% below that for the 
smallest group normally able to get group coverage. It is, of 
course, a great deal less than if the group was covered by itself. 

4— Because it is a pooled plan, bad experience of any one com- 
pany is not reflected in immediate premium increases The entire 
experience is pooled, апа, thus, small companies, which might 
have real bad experience if one of two employees died that year, 
benefit by the overall experience. 

5—Dividends are returned to companies which have had a 
consistently vood experience. 

6— Despite inflationary increases in medical and hospital costs, 
premium increases have been stabilized to ? lower level than the 
rate of increase in medica! charges. 

Reserves for the Prudential and Nationwide programs total 
over $250 000, or about 20°; of the annual claims, which is a 
sound figure. 


National Industrial Group Pension Plan 


The National Industrial Group Pension Plan is the IUD-spon- 
sored nationwide pension plan developed in 1965 by the top labor 
negotiators for international unions affiliated with the IUD. The 
internationals realized that thousands of small companies had no 
pension plans at that time because companies complained of the 
high cost of administration involved in setting up a pension plan; 
1 hiring actuaries, lawyers dealing with the IRS and other 
government agencies, and keeping reccrds. The National Indus- 
trial Group Pension Plan eliminates most of these “.sks and 
keeps the costs low because of central administration. 

It is administered by a Board of Trustees inciuding an impar- 
tial public chairman and six labor and six management men. 
Labor members are: Walter J. Burke, Secretary-Treasurer, 
USWA; Pat Greathouse, Vica President, UAW; Matthew Guinan 
President, TWU: Gilbert Jewell, President, AIW: Wm. W. Win- 
pisinger, Vice President, ТАМ; Nicholas A. Zonarich, Organiza- 
tional Director, IUD. 

There are only two documents that the union end company 
have to sign: 

A—The labor agreement between the company and the union 
covering the pension plan, which would include such items as 
the company contribution and duration of the contract, and 
agreement to abide by the rules, regulations and Trust Agree- 
ment of the IUD Pension Plan. 


igreement signed by the company and union (with 
s the Administrator) to abide by the agreement and 
Trust of the National Industrial Group Pension 
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Organizing 


The IUD ha inded its cooperative, coordinated organizing 
(3 + 


effort under a mandate from its 10th Constitutional Convention. 

Concentrated areas of heavy potential, the IUD's coordi- 
nated organizing program allows participating affiliates, with 
assistar from the IUD, to join together in organi zing drives. 
For some time the program has been concentrated in the South 
and South wes 

At the request of several affiliates, the IUD opened a new 
office in Mississippi to coordinate a statewide drive there, with 
as many as 14 persons from 11 affiliated unions taking part. The 
Mississippi drive recently won its first representation election in 
Tupelo. 

To broaden this effort, the Mississippi office has joined with 
those in Houston and Dallas, Tex., to form a “mid-Southern 
states" program. 


In addition, the IUD organizing effort in the southern textile 
industry continues to be a major activity, despite aggressive 
anti-union activity on the part of the industry. A major break- 
through was union success in representation elections among 
some 3,500 textile workers in :even plants in North Carolina, 
and in a plant in Statesboro, Ga. Contract negotiations, as well 
as court action in Georgia to compel bargaining, are underway. 

In the face of the worst economic recession since the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, the IUD Org: inizing Department « can 
report positive results. Continued union progress is making a 
favorable impression in the South despite massive employer re- 
sistance, and union activity finds a friendlier ciimate there than 
in the past years. 

By working together, aifiliated unions are able to bring to the 
field of organizing a vigorous and productive effort on behalf of 
workers who need the trade union movement if they are to 
advance their living standards as they should. 


Research 


The last two years have been a period of growth and substan- 
tial activity for the IUD Research Section. 

Economic Controls Information—In the period between our 
last convention and the mid-1974 < rapping of economic controls, 
the section aided affiliated unions in dealing with the control 
bureaucracy. 

During Phase I, the section devised a reporting service which 
continued through Phase IV, placing pertinent information about 
economic controls in the hands of affiliates on a timely basis. By 
conclusion of the program, over 2,000 pages of information had 
been sent out. Those materials included detailed analysis of indi- 
vidual regulations, rulings and directives, and all pertinent doc- 
uments issued by the Cost of Living Council and the Pay Board. 

Simultaneously, the research director aided many affiliates in 
submitting required filings, tracking down cases that had been 
“lost” in the controls bureancracy, and in attempting to get re- 
consideration of denied cases. 

Pension Information— Recently, the research section embarked 
on a similar information service to assist affiliates in dealing 
with the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974. In 
cooperation with the IUD general counsel, the research section 
has been sending out analyses of important aspects of the Act. 
It is expected that this activity will pick up, both in volume and 
significance, as regulations are issued by the Office of Employee 
Benefits Security and the Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation. 

Basic Research—Since the last IUD convention, the research 
section has continued its basic pursuit: supplying analysis of 
economic and regulatory agency activity for IUD affiliates, offi- 
cers, publications, and conferences and, ccasionally, for the use 
of our legislative section. The research operation assembles 
needed statistics and analyses for use in collective bargaining by 
affiliated unions. It also provides some basic research services, 
upon request, to smaller affiliates whose budgets do not permit 
the retention of their own research staffs. 

Focus on Multinationals—Within the last year, the research 
section has added staff to do background research on multina- 
tional corporations. Particular emphasis is placed on the impact 
of their foreign and transnational operations on the economic 
health of the U.S. The section is compiling material on the his- 
tory of multinationals and the tax and legal frameworks that 
have evolved in the U.S. which encourage exportation of tech- 
nology and jobs. 

The section also has been seeking to alert the Executive and 
Legislative branches of government to the need for responsible 
data collection about, and analysis of, the operations of U.S.- 
based multinational corporations. 

IUD Data Center—A continuing major activity of the IUD 
research section is the IUD Data Center. The Data Center's sur- 
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Public Relations 


The IUD's pu i y ha 
heavy demands of the times on the IUD program services. 
Through its publications, the IUD has widely disseminated labor 
views on the pressing issues of the day and labor's demand that 
more jobs and less inflation are immediate necessities. 

A major public relations activity grew out of the IUD's Faliy 
for Jobs Now. Print and electronic mass media from all over the 
U.S. and several foreign countries were informed in advance and 
assisted at the rally. Materials publicizing the rally and othe 
materials for use at the rally were drafted and prepared. Follow 
up assistance to the labor and general press helped gain wide 
coverage of the rally aad its message. 

Throughout the past two years, IUD publications and mate- 
rials in support of organizing, coordinated bargaining, and other 
activities have been updated and disseminated. 


also kept pace with the 
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IUD's quarterly magazine inion, “Viewpoint,” continues 
to grow in stature as a respected voice of labor. Its quarterly 
"IUD Bulletin” continues to keep state and local labor leaders 
around the country informed about IUD activities. 


Metal Trades Department 


Since the last convention the Metal Trad Department has 
continued to be confronted with many les in striving to pro- 
gressively maintain its prime purpose of serving its affiliated 
unions 1n areas of their mutual interest. It has been a period of 
significant activity in the nany areas of its functioning on behalf 
of its affiliated organizations 

The department is presently composed of 22 affiliated interna- 
tional unions. The Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Aliied 
Workers Union, by convention action, disaftiliated from the de- 
partment effective May 31, 1974. It is again necessary to report, 
às we have to previous conventions, that up to this time none of 
the former CIO unions has affiliated with the Metal Trades 
Department 

The Executive uncil of the Metal Trades Department has 
met quarterly since the 1973 Convention. At each of its meet 
ings the Executive Council received comprehensive reports and 
took actions as required on numerous matters presented by its 
officers. 

During the past two years there have been two changes in the 
membership of the Executive Council. On May 14, 1974, Draper 
Doyle retired as president of the International Molders and 
Allied Workers Union. Subsequently, on May 31, 1974, the Execu- 
tive Council elected his successor, Anton J. Trizna, as а vice- 
president of the department. In addition, as a result of the 
untimely death of William E. Fredenberger, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Firemen а": Oilers. in January of 
1975, the Executive Council, or May 5, 1975, elected hi: succes- 
sor, John J. McNamara, as ninth vice-president of the depart- 
ment. 

The department's constitution and bylaws were amended by 
action of its 1973 convention, incorporating revisions in the 
department's laws governing its operation. 

The monthly publication, “Metaletter,” continues to be pub- 
lished and is well received with regard to its factual and useful 
information. It is designed and published for widespread distribu- 
tion, posting on bulletin boards and for use in connection with 
the campaigns and activities of our department's local Metal 
Trades Councils. 

The jurisdictional policy of the department, which was sub- 
stantiaily revised in 1968 in accordance with the action of ihe 
1967 Convention, has continued to be used by the department's 
affiliated international unions, During the past two years there 
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have been approximately 22 cases processed, of which nine have 
been settled by the parties involved, with the remainder pending 
resolution. 

The department continues to maintain two full-time general 
representatives, one functions on the West Coast and the other 
on the East Coast and in headquarters in connection with the 
servicing of all the department's Metal Trades Councils and their 
affiliated unions 


Metal Trades Councils 


Local Metal Trades Councils are chartered in response to re- 
quests of three or more of our international unions to function in 
local areas or industries in which such unions desire to coordi- 
nate the:r organizing and representation efforts and continue to 
provide a unique and effective method to achieve this end. Our 
local councils function as delegate ! t! vorkers hold- 
ing membership in their respective craft oi 1 inions, and 
they preserve and protect the right of each individual member 
to membership in and representation through his craft or trade 
union. They are composed of members of affiliated unions em- 
ployed in both private industry and federal establishments. The 
majority of the efforts and energies of our department are ex- 
pended in assisting our Metal Trades Councils with their prob- 
lems and their programs. 

The department presently has approximately 80 functioning 
Metal Trades Councils, about three-quarters of which represent 
workers in various private industrial establishments and the 
other quarter represents workers employed in federal activities. 
The councils representing workers in private industrial establish- 
ments include plants of the Energy Research and Development 
Administration, shipbuilding and repair yards, petroleum and 
petrochemical plants, non-ferrous metal and metal mining, and 
workers in a wide variety of other industrial operations employ- 
ing the skills of various metal trades crafts in operation and 
maintenance work. 

By virtue of the actions taken by the department's 1973 Con- 
vention, all local Metal Trades Councils were instructed to com- 
ply with the standard local council constitution and bylaws and 
were required to raise their monthly per capita tax to not less 
than 50 cents per member on Jan. 1, 1974, so as to assure the 
local councils of having sufficient income to assure proper func- 
tioning. 

Our department has Federal Employee Metal Trades Councils 
which represent federal workers at major federal installations 
throughout the United States. These councils presently have 
more than 45 collective bargaining agreements which they have 
negotiated for exclusive bargaining units composed principally of 
wage-board civilian employees at such installations. 

In ada tion to our local Metal Trades Councils, the department 
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has three fun tioning district councils: East Coast District Metal 
Trades Council, Federal Employees West Coast District Metal 
Prades Council and the Pacific Coast Metal Trades District 
Council. 

The East Coast District Metal Trades Council and the Federal 
Employees West Coast District Metal Trades Council are com- 
posed of local Metal Trades ( ounciis and affiliated local unions 
which represent federal employees at the various federal activi. 
ties in the East and West Coast eas, 

On the Pacific ( oust, the Pacific Coast Metal Traa« District 
Council and its affiliates hold the basi bargaining agreement 
covering the vast majority of the shipbuilding and repair indus- 
tries workers on the West Co. àl composed of local coun- 
cils and local unions with members! zed in the shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair industries. 

With its very limited income and eedingly small staff, 
it goes withcut saying that the department must rely mainly 
upon the cooperation of its affiliated international unions and 
their staff representatives foi the servicing of its chartered covn- 
cils. The success and the efTe tiveness of the funct oning of local 
coun.:.s in servicing the membership of the affiliated unions is 
dependent very largely on the contributions of the affiliated 
unions in giving of their strength and leadership to make their 
councils’ operations meaningful and successful. 

As last reported, the department's ( ooperative Committee on 
Organizing Federal Employees in conjunction with the aval 
Shipyard Federal Employee Metal Trades ( ouncils were conduct- 
ing organizational campaigns. In addition, their combined efforts 
were successful in repulsing several ‘ raiding" attempts by inde- 
pendent organizations. The function of the Cooperative Commit- 
tee was terminated at the end of February 1974, having accom- 
plished a sat sfactory program and achieving improvements in 
furthering the development of the councils in their organizational 
functions and servi ing the workers within their respective juris- 
dictions. 

Our department is most appreciative of the assistance rendered 
by the Organization and F eld Services Department of the AFL- 
CIO, by the Cooperative ( ommittee and by the various represen- 
tatives of affiliated unions who devoted their time and efforts in 
assisting our local councils in connection with such programs. 


Representation of Federal Workers 


The Metal rades Department has had chartered, functioning 
local Metal Trades Councils in federal installations since the date 
of our department' charterinz in 1908 and has represented st 5- 
stantial numbers of wage workers in federal establishments, 
particularly naval activities, throughout the country. 

Under Executive Order 10988, our iocal Metal Trades Councils 
and their affiliated local unions in federal installations obtained 
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exclusive recognition and negotiated collective bargaining ар”ее- 
ments which presently exceed 45 number and cover many tens 
of thousand f federal civilian workers at major installations 
of the Navy, Arm? 2W. Commerce, Coast Guard and NASA. 
On Oct. 29, 1969, sident Nixo ssued Executive Order 
11491, which revoked and a і Ex tive Order 10988, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 197 he пет ve or was subsequently 
amended by Ex tiv rd sued on Aug. 26, 1971. The 
amendments w leed d artening an liscouraging. The 
progressive chanj ought and outlined timony of the 
AFL-CIO, our departmer d fliliat at the Federal 
Labor Relation ouni aring ( ( were fled. The 
^ а | vere and be totally 
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of the agreen 1 ind was req red to allow tor employee tU 
present their grievan nd negotiated procedure without 
intervention of the unit The rst yf whether a grievance 
issue was Va г arbitri > Wi w made subject to pro- 
cedures presci d b he Assistant Secretary of Labor, rather 
than allowing a grievan: id its arbitrabuity to stand on its 
own merit u r the contra cedure and the arbitration pro- 
vision. 

The impact of the amendments of Aug. 26, 1971 were immedi- 
ate and fai ng. The negotiation processes in connection 
with renewal à ments were retarded as to the question of 
negotiabilit; ment provisions, many or which had been 
contained in prit ments. They were now held to fall within 
the scope of management's rights and therefore non ncgotiable. 
The numerous cases filed with the Federal Labor Relations Coun- 
cil on the question of negotiability of such items and its deci 
sions on a great majority either eliminated or m imized such 
matte "pon which collective bargaining previously had been 
po. ibl. in the federal sector 

The impact of the amended order uf President Nixon mutilated 
any meaningful collective bargainiag and gave to agency heads 
and their representatives a most effective means for the regres- 
sion of collective bargaining efforts and to burden union negotia- 
tors with procedural requirements so as to make the total collec- 
tive bargaining process a mockery and a charade. 

For over а full decade from the time that President Kennedy's 
order was issued, our department, its councils and affiliated 
unions exerted every eífort to achieve meaningful collective bar- 
gaining relationships within the limitations of the bargaining 
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allowed by executive orders. The constrictions woven int: the 
executive orders and regulations governing collective bargaining 
have mutilated any meaningful progress in federal collective bar- 
gaining, which had been contemplated u.der the original order 
of President Kennedy. 

In conjunction with the ordered changes deliberateiy impeding 
and multilating bargaining opportunities and numerous regula- 


tory requirements issued effectuating the same, it is also signifi- 
cant to note that the attitude of government agencies toward 
collective bargaining also coteriorated simultane: usly and re- 


sulted in our department, its councils and affiliates having to 
rely on the filing of unfair labor practices and the use of the 
formalized procedures prescribed under the order in an effort to 
belatedly obtain a measure of equity for those we represent. 

The department has therefore worked with the AFL-CIO and 

t in drafting and endorsing legislation to provide 
e for federal labor-management relationships 
which would assure federal workers a statutory base for union 
representation and collective bargaining paralleling, insofar as 
possible, that enjoyed by their fellow members in private in- 
dustry. 

Again in April of 1974 the Federal Labcr Relations Council 
held hearings on the amended order at which the AFL-CIO, our 
department and other affiliates testified in an effort to once again 
effect progressive changes in the order. 

Subsequently in Feb. of 1975, President Ford issued Executive 
Order 11858 amending Executive Order 114€1. Such amendments 
became effective the following May with the exception of two 
amended sections 

A review of these amendments and ch inges led о the con- 
clusion that a gesture «^ tokenism had occurred anc that collec- 
tive bargaining in the ederal sector would remain a mockery 
and a charade. 

Consequently, our department, in conjunction with the AFL- 
CIO and other affiliates, vigorously continues to pursue the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for true collective bargaining in 
the federal sector. 


Merchant and Navol Shipbuilding and Repair 


Since the enactment of the Merchant Marine Act of 1970. sub- 
sidized contracts for the construction of 56 oceangoing merchant 
sh.ps totaling 6.2 million deadweight tons have been awarded 
to American shipyards. These contracts represen: a total invest- 
ment of $3.1 billion. Of this total, $1.1 billion will be provided 
by MarAd's construction-differential subsidy program. The re- 
maining $2 billicn will be private sector funds. Also, subsidized 
contracis for the conversion of 18 conventional cargo ships into 
cont: rships were granted at a total cost of $88.2 million. In 
summary, the subsidized shipbuilding program under the Act, 
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federal outlavs and commitments of $1.1 billion have caused 
orders valued at more than $3 billion. 

In addition to these subsidized orders, since Jan. 1, 1971 non- 
subsidized contracts for 68 merchant vessels valued at nearly 
$3 billion, were awarded to American shipyards. It is estimated 
that these order« equate to an additional 82,000 man-years of 
employment for shipyard workers апа employees in allied marine 
supply firms. 

As of Dec. 31, 1974, 95 merchant vessels (of 1,000 gross tons 
¿nd over) totaling 5,060,900 tons were on orders or under con- 
siruction in 19 United States shipyards. Another 10 shipyard 
were engaged in constructing 38 offshore drilling units. Seven- 
teen of these units were delivered during 1974. 

Twenty-four merchant ships of 1.704,300 gross tons (3,507,800 
dwt) were ordered and 24 vessels of 684,300 gross tons (1,045,- 
500 dwt) were completed in 1974. This amount was lower than 
comparable figures for 1973. It is estimated that tne value of 
unfinished merchant ship construction was $4.4 billion at the 
end of 1974 and in addition it is estimated that $1 billion in work 
of constructing drilling units and conversions of existing rigs 
and drill ships remain for completion. 

Private shipyard employment in 1974, from preliminary data 
released by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, indicated that 
total employment reached approximately 160,000 with a ten 
months average of approximately 145,000. Averages for the years 
of 1973 a»: 1972 were approximately 144,000 and 138,000 respec- 
tively. Production employees in private shipyards worked an 
average of 38.4 hours per week during the month of November 
1974. The annual average in 1973 was 38.7 hours per week and 
in 1972 was 39.6 hours per week. 

The proposed MarAd budget requested ror fiscal 1976 to sup- 
port merchant ship corstruction totals $245 million under the 
activity of the Maritime Administration. 

The active U.S. Navy fleet continued to drop in number dur- 
ing the vear of 1974. It is estimated that from a high of 976 
active naval vessels in 1967, the number will decline to approxi- 
mately less than 500 in the future. 

In the area of naval ship construction, 63 naval vessels of 1,000 
light displacement tons or more, totaling approximately 685,000 
üght displacement tons were being constructed in six private 
shipyards at the close of 1974. During the year of 1974, nine 
naval vessels were delivered, with the estimated value of $4.0 
billion worth of uncompleted naval ship construction at the end 
of the same vear remaining. 

Additionally, five naval vessels were either undergoing conver- 
sion or modernization in the shipyards at the end of 1974. 

The closures of the Boston, Mass. and the Hunters Point (San 
Francisco, Calif.) Naval Shipyards during 1974 reduced the 
number of these yards to eight, but such closures did not dras- 
tically change the overzii employment of naval shipyard workers. 
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Naval shipyard work in these two yards was transferred to other 
naval shipyards and as such a preponderance of the work force 
from the inactive yards accepted employment in the remaining 
active yards. Accordingly, employment in the remaining naval 
shipyards averaged an approximate total of 65,000 workers in 
November of 1974. 

The budget request for naval ship construction and conversion 
proposed by the Administration for fiscal year 1976 totals ap- 
proximately over $5.4 billion which includes the consideration 
of constructing 23 naval vessels. Also proposed is an estimated 
$1.8 billion for naval ship repair and alteration. 

The national security o” our country depends upon our having 
a strong, modern merchant fleet supported by a capable and 
thriving shipbuilding industry coupled with a virile and updated 
superior naval fleet. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Education 


Since the last convention the Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
of the Building and Construction Trades and Metal Trades De- 
partments has continued its functioning in its advisory capacity 
to the presidents of the two departments. It considers all mat- 
ters of general interest to apprenticeship and to its protection 
and promotion. The advisory recommendations made by the 
committee have received the affirmative attention and approval 
of the Metal Trades Department. 

The Joint Apprenticeship Committee has devoted considerable 
time and effort to the protecting of apprenticesLip principles 
and programs against unwarranted and destructive government 
interference. We hold strougly to the principle that the place of 
government in apprenticeship lies in its promotion and not in its 
administration. 

In February 1974, the AFL-CIO Executive Council approved a 
resolution dealing with the subject of apprenticeship and accord- 
ingly it was submitted by the Joint Apprenticeship Committee to 
the Secretary of Labor requesting the re-establishment of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship composed of only those 
labor and management organizations that fund and support the 
apprenticeship concept; to defer any policy, procedural and initia- 
tive action on apprenticeship until such time as the Federal Com- 
mittee is reformed; and the need for an expanded Bureau of 
Apprenticeship st.ff to properly promote the growth and con- 
tinuance of bona fide apprentice systems. 

In view of the foregoing and with regard to subsequent mat- 
ters and issues relative to the administration's lack of progres- 
sion on apprenticeship, the Executive Council of the Metal Trades 
Department adopted a resolution in February 1975 which called 
for the enactment of legislation which would sever the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training from the Manpower Administra- 
tion and establish it as an independent bureau. T's resolution 
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was adopted by the Maritime Trades, Building and Construction 
Trades, Railway Emplcyees, Union Label and Service Trades and 
Public Employees De partments. 

The National Apprenticeship Act was passed in 1937, charging 
the Secretary of Labor with the responsibility of safegua "Ung 
the welfare of apprentices. After the Manpower Administre -n 
was established, the Bureau of Apprenticeship was made sub- 
ordinate to that Administration and its decision-making author- 
ity was restricted. 

The resolution charged that the Apprenticeship Bureau's role 
has been progressively reduced, working to the disservice of the 
Metal Trades Department and the Building and Construction 
Trades Department which, jointly, have the vast majority of all 
registered apprentices in the nation and a correspondingly large 
concern with their welfare. 

Accordingly, the resolution called for the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship to be rest red to an independent status and that it func- 
tion with full authorities, delegations and resources, equivalent to 
any other administration in the Department of Labor. 

Our department's appreciation and thanks are extended to the 
chairman and members of the Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
for their untiring and devoted efforts to the preservation of craft 
standards and craft integrity. 


Leadership Programs 


During the past two years, our department has continued its 
program of leadership training seminars for the benefit of coun- 
cil officers and stewards. In conducting such seminars our depart- 
ment has been ably assisted with instructors from the affiliated 
international unions. 

During this period, ovr department has conducted ten such 
seminars with its councils both in the federal and private sectors. 

Included was our department's participation in a seminar held 
at the University of California in August of 1974. The seminar 
was held in conjunction with the AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center 
and the University for the leadership of our department's West 
Coast and Hawaii Federal Metal Trades Councils and the newly 
chartered West Coast District Council. The seminar embraced all 
phases of federal collective bargaining pursuant to Executive 
Order 11491 so as to assist the councils’ leadership in the devel- 
opment of their skills in meeting their responsibilities in collec- 
tive bargaining at fede: al activities where their councils main- 
tained exclusive bargaining rights. 

Our department extends its sincere appreciation for the splen- 
did cooperation and assist. nce rendered by the AFL-CIO Labor 
Studies Center, the AFL-CIO Department of Education, and the 
representatives of our affiliated international unions who worked 
with us in developing and conducting our leadership training pro- 
grams during this period. 
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Legislative А 


The Metal artment does not maintain a legislative 
representative . «xn but works cirectly through its officers 
and representativ: . in supporting and cooperating with the AFL- 
CIO Legislative Department and in obtaining the active assis- 
tance and cooperation of that department on legislative matters 
of particular interest to our department and its affiliated unions. 

We also maintain close legislative liaison with the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, the Maritime Trades De- 
partment and other departments of the AFL-CIO on legislative 
matters of particular concern. 

We are most appreciative of the assistance given to our depart- 
ment by the AFL-CIO Legislative Department in connection with 
the numerous legislative matters of concern to our department. 


Relationship with Other AFL-CIO Departments 


Our department has continued a close working relationship 
with the various other trade departments of the AFL-CIO. 
Many of our affiliated organizations are also affiliated with such 
departments as the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, the Martime Trades Department, the Union Label Trades 
Department, the Railway Employees Department, the Industrial 
Union Department and the Public Employees Department. It 
has been our continuing policy to work with the other depart- 
ments of the Federation in areas of our mutual concern. 

We desire to express our appreciation to the officers of the 
AFL-CIO and to the heads of its various internal departments for 
the excellent cooperation which has been extended to our depart- 
ment and its councils during the past two years. 


Maritime Trades Department 


Since the 1973 convention the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades De- 
partment has continued to pursue its program aimed at safe- 
guarding the job s arity of the workers represented by its 44 
affiliates. This progr.m had two major objectives: 

1—Legislative and administrative programs designed to stimu- 
late the growth of m^ritime industries; and 

2—Development f national policies to support a strong U.S. 
merchant marine. 

The MTD's principal legislative goal was the enactment of the 
Energy Transportation Security Act of 1974, HR 8193, which 
would have mandated a share of U.S. oil import cargoes to 
American-flag ships. An intensive campaign involving the all-out 
support and cooperation of President Meany, every AFL-CIO 
department and state AFL-CIO, as well as international unions, 
city central bodies and local unions, preceded congressional ap- 
proval of this important legislation. 
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At the same time, the MTD looked to the future through a 
vigorous campaign aimed at assuring that vast new maritime 
and ocean industri now being developed are reserved for 
American workers rtunities in industries such as deepwater 
port development, o. .n mining, offshore oil and gas explora- 
tion, floating po..er plants and expanded oceanographic explora- 
tion provide the nation's most promising new job frontier. The 
jobs these industries create will provide work not only for ship- 
builders and seamen, but for many «ther American workers in 
construction and building trades and in a host of allied fields. 

The main goal of the MTD is to guarantee that these job 
opportunities are filled by A:nerican workers. 

The need to maintain the job security of ¢..isting workers as 
well as the development of new industries is all the more impor- 
tant in view of the present level ef unemployment. As in the 
past, these problems reaffirm the MTD's dedication to the wel- 
fare of the members of its affiliated unions. The MTD will con- 
tinue to use every means at its disposal in cooperation with other 
AFL-CIO international unions and departments in pursuit of this 
objective. 


Job Security for Maritime Workers 


The MTD's campaign in support of enactment of HR 8193, the 
Energy Transportation Security Act, was the department's No. 1 
priority in 1974. 

All segments of the labor movement supported this effort 
which he'ned achieve overwhelming victories in both the House 
and t.e ©гл*е. Despite determined oil company and Administra- 
tior position, and in the face of nationwide anti-maritime 
atia. К» by the news media—attacks inspired by the major multi- 
n^ticnal oil companies—Congress approved HR 8193 and sent it 
to the White House where it was killed by President Ford's 
pocket veto. 

The key to success was a "grass roots" campaign that the 
AFL-CIO state and local bodies, MTD port councils, international 
unions and locals, and the AFL-CIO constitutional departments 
made possible. 

The fact th. this legislation was ultimately vetoed by Presi- 
dent Ford cannot diminish the importance of the milestone 
achieved when this legislatior. was passed by the Congress. It 
represented the first recognition by the Congress that the Ameri- 
can economy could not be dependent on the fleets of other nations 
to carry our vital oil imports. If America's security is to be 
maiataine^ and the U.S. economy shielded from the effects of an 
oil trz. .-p it-off, a U.S. oil tanker fleet is a necessity. 

Cong: iso recognized that assuring the U.S. fleet cargo was 
the only ....ans to prevent the massive layoffs and unemployment 
in the U.S. fleet that it had experienced only two years before. 
At that time, not only were thousands of American seamen with- 
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out work, but U.S. shipyard workers faced bleak prospects for 
the future. 

The MTD will continue its efforts to guarantee a fair share of 
U.S. cargo for U.S. ships. The livelihoods of thousands of Ameri- 
can seamen and shipbuilders and workers in allied industries 
depend on this cargo. 


The Continuing Maritime Program 


While the effort to pass HR :8193 was v^derway, the 1970 
Merchant Marine Act continued to generate new ship construc- 
tion in U.S. shipyards. In June 1975, some 91 U.S.-flag vessels 
were on order, almost half of them a result of Е e impetus of the 
1970 act. The total tonnage of 8.8 million tons was the largest 
orderbook in the shipbuilding industry as well as 50-60,000 jobs 
in allied industries. 

Included in the shipyard orderbooks were a nuriber of prece- 
dent-setting new vessels, including the first 16 U.S. liquified 
natural gas vessels that will carry gas imports to ease this na- 
tion's critical gas shortage. In addition, 10 U.S.-flag bulk carriers 
for the Great Lakes and five intermodal roll-on-roll-off vessels 
are under contract. All of these vessels 11 provide jobs for 
thousands of shipyard workers and will inc-ease the competi- 
tiveness of the U.S. fleet. 

However, these vessels and others built under stimulus of 
the 1970 act will have no g arantee of steady employmen* unless 
adequate cargoes can be assured. This is why the MTD has set 
the assurance of cargo as a major legislative goal for the future. 
Through cargo, the U.S. merchant marine and its workers will 
be assured of job security in the years ahead. 


ATD Attacks on the Oil Companies 


The MTD's efforts to enact the Energy Transportation Security 
Act brought the department into direct confrontation with the 
vested interests of the major multinational oil companies. Even 
though the Congress, aíver the Arab embargo, was determined 
to gain greater control over the oil industry, the only major leg- 
islation to do so that passed both Houses of Congress in 1974 
was HR 8193, the Energy Transportation Security Act. 

As a result, as the oil companies were able to block other 
energy bills, they were able to increasingly turn their attention 
to the oil cargo bill. It was only through the help of many con- 
cerned members of the labor movement that the MTD was able 
to offset strong opposition tc HR 8193. 

At the same time, the MTD and its affiliated uaions were 
determined to expose to the nation the price-gouging practices of 
the oil companies and preferential federal tax treatment which 
has encouraged the acquisition of vast power by the multinational 
oil cartel. In a series of reports the MTD has pointed out the 
unfair economic advantages enjoyed by the oil companies, such 
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as their use of for-ign-flag runaway fleets . »gistered in Liberia 
and Panama as a tax dodge that undercuts U.S. ships and crews 
in the competition for cargoes. The MTD has pledged its support 
for the energy policy of the AFL-CIO, which proposes to close 
oil company tax loopholes, break up the 0:1 companies’ vertically 
integrated energy monopoly, and suggests legislation to regulate 
the oil companies as public utilities. 

The MTD plans to continue its efforts to call public a*tention 
to the control oil companies exercise over the U.S. economy. 
America's workers, particularly those in the maritime industry, 
have suffered from the activities of the oil companies and are 
determined to seek congressional support for the AFL-CIQ 
energy policies. 


Construction Begins on the Alaskan Pipeline 


Thousands of new jobs have been created for construction and 
maritime workers as a result of the start of construction of the 
long-delayed Alaska pipeline. The MTD, joined by a broad coali- 
tion of AFL-CIO unions, successfully supported legislation which 
cleared the way to the construction of the Alaska pipeline. 

As a result, by 1978, 1.2 million barrels of critically-needed oil 
will be moving from Alaska to the “Lower 48” on a fleet of more 
than 30 U.S.flag tinkers built in U.S. yards and manned by 
U.S. crews. It is estimated that 25,000 workers will ve needed for 
the work on the pipeline itself. 

The MTD is continuing its efforts to assure that U.S. inde- 
pendent t-nker operators are able to participate in a substantial 
portion of the Alaskan oil trade and are not shut out by oil com- 
pany proprietary fleets. This will assure a competitive shipping 
situation in this essential new trade, with accompanying job 
opportunities for U.S. maritime union workers and benents to 
the American consumer. 


Preserving the Jones Act 


One of the major challenges encountered by the MTD has 
been the continued efforts by the nation’s oil companies to use 
America’s energy problems as an excuse to breach the Jones Act. 
The MTD was successful in defeating all but one of these 
attempts and has worked to establish stronger protection against 
any waiver of the Jones Act. 

Since 1920, the Jones Act, which reserves U.S. coastal shipping 
for U.S. ships, has been a tremendous source of jobs for U.S. 
seamen and shipbuilders. As a recent MTD report noted, during 
the past two decades more than half of all U.S. commercial 
shipyerd employment was involved in the domestic maritime 
industry. 

Soon after the oil embargo began in late 1973, the oil com- 
panies, using their subsidiaries and dependent energy companies 
as fronts, began a widespread effort to breach the Jor. = Act to 
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permit foreign-flag vessels and crews to enter the U.S. domestic 
trades. Waivers were considered for such diverse cargoes as 
coal, oil, liquified gas, and fertilizer. 

The MTD recommends that Congress end the executive author- 
ity held by the Treasury Department to waive the Jones Act 
without public hearing or congressional approval. Also, the MTD 
suggests that Congress require all waiver requests to be subject 
to congressional approval so important policy questions can be 
considered fully, with all parties able to present their views. 

The department will strongly oppose all waivers of the Jones 
Act because of the harmful effect they will have on national 
security and the jobs cf thousands of American shipyard and 
shipboard workers. 


Other Legislative Battles 


The MTD always has supported the AFL-CIO and its member 

ons in battling for legislation of common benefit to all Ameri- 

I workers. Among the most important of these recent efforts 

ave been support of strong pension legislation to assure Ameri- 
can workers secure retirements while recognizing the special 
needs of multi-employer unions in industries such as the con- 
struction trades: to seek meaningful trade legisla*ion that would 
end the export of U.S. jobs and industries to foreign nations and 
which would protect dome.tic industries from cut-rate foreign 
competition; to prevent the destruction of the Hovse Merchant 
Marine Committee and the Education and Labor Committee in a 
House reform measu.e that would have deprived the labor move- 
ment and maritime workers, in particular, of а strong committee 
voice in the House; support of legislation to preserve the Public 
Health Service Hospitals, and revitalize the U.S. fishing industry 
which has been the victim of intense foreign competition. 

The MTD has also participated in an industry-wide campaign 
to alert the Congress to the growing danger of Russian naval and 
merchant marine power, which is already threatening to drive 
U.S. cargo vessels out of the West Coast trades. 


Changes in the MTD Executive Board 


Since the last convention, the following changes in member- 
ship of the MTD Executive Board have taken place: 

Roman Gralewicz was elected as Eastern Area Executive Board 
member, replacing Leonard McLaughlin. 

President George J. Oneto r aced the late President Mort 
Brandenb tifying, Wine and Allied Work- 


ng 
nited States and Canada adv 
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pressure of other business compelled him to resign from the 
board and in his place designated his administrative assistant, 
Dominic L. Carnevale, to serve on the MTD Executive Board 
representing that union 

President Glenn E. Watts replaced the la > President Joseph 
A. Beirne of the Communications Workers of America. 

President Julius Isaacson replaced the late President Louis 
Isaacson of the International Union of Dolls, Toys, Playthings, 
Novelties and Allied Products of the United States and Canada. 

President Thomas F. Miechur replaced retiring Secretary- 
Treasurer Reuben Н. Roe of the United Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers International Union. 

President Frank Derwin replaced the late President Eugene L. 
McCabe of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America 

President John J. McNamara replace’ the late President 
William E. Fredenberger of the Intern:..onal Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers 


Activities of Port Maritime Councils 


The period since the 1973 convention has been one of great 
activity and productivity for the port councils. They have en- 
gaged in exciting and challenging political action and organiza- 
tion and physical growth activities 

The councils, as always, were a major factor in labor’s suc- 
cess in a number of crucial local, state and national political con- 
tests in their areas. Working with and in support of COPE, the 
MTD councils made а significant contribution in many federal, 
state and local elections. 

Besides participating in many legislative and government 
agency meetings held in Washington, the offic s of the depart- 
ment have been actively engaged in carrying the story of mari- 
time labor before a wide range of .etings. The port councils 
have been of special assistance in this mission, frequently spon- 
soring spec.^] meetings and conferences for this purpose. 

The port councils of the MTD are dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the welfare of maritime workers while at the same time 
working in behalf of the coramon interests of the whole trade 
union movement. 

These councils, located on all seacoasts and key lakes and 
river ports, provide a forum for discussion and implementation 
of programs for defense and united action. They seek to advance 
the common cause in endeavors aimed at social, political and 
economic betterment. 

In all of these activities, they have been remarkably successful 
and are to be congratulated. 


Peter M. McGavin 


The Maritime Trades Department and the labor movement 


suffered an irreplaceable loss on July 6, 1975, when Peter M. 
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McGavin, executive secretary-treasurer of the MTD, died of 
cancer. 

Pete McGavin served the MTD for 15 years and the labor 
movement faithfully and well for 35 years. Through his long 
service, he exhibited great qualities of loyalty and dedication, 
combined with warmth, understanding and affection for the 
workers he proudly served 


The Maritime Trades Department's officers and staff will miss 
Pete McGavin whose loss also will be felt by workers everywhere. 


AFL-CIO Maritime Committee 


The AFL-CIO Maritime Committee continues to work for the 
betterment of seamen and longshoremen as well as for labor 
generally. Talmage E. Simpkins is executive director of the 
Committee with offices located at 100 Indiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Nearly 40 years ago legislation was enacted declaring it to 
be the policy of the United States to have a U.S. flag merchant 
fleet sufficient to carry our domestic waterborne commerce and 
a "substantial portion" of our foreign trade. 

А major war, recovery, an historic economic boom, new and 
broader assistance programs, and the worst slump since the 
depression of the '30s have occurred and the fleet is worse off 
now than in many previous periods. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 did extend subsidies and 
other aids beyond just the liner segment, but the share that 
U.S.-flag ships carry of the country's trade is little more than 
before. 

The U.S.-flag merchant fleet carries our own high standard 
of living and thus represents higher costs than other maritime 
nations, but that does not mean it cannot or does not fulfill the 
most essential functions. We are the largest trading nation in 
the world, and, yet, these relatively higher costs in shipping are 
progressively diminishing as compared with competitive nations. 
However, while we carry less of our own commerce than most 
any other maritime nation, yet those same foreign countries 
transport more of our cargo than we ourselves. 

U.S.-flag shipping slows the outflow of dollars for foreign-flag 
shipping services; it employs American workers on board ships 
and in shipyards; and, is available to the military in emergen- 
cies, 

Since the last convention, the privately-owned active U.S.-flag 
fleet has declined to 517 ships of 13 million deadweight tons, 
down from 574 two years ago. Juos aboard ship, due to the 
larger vessels and the highly mechanized types being built, hav 
now shrunk to about 23,000, down more than 3,000 from just 
a year ago. 
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in Congres "here was simply no justification for such a reac- 
tionary step 

We fought this and managed to help head off the immediate 
emasculation of this committee. We continued to fight and 
support th 'omm e Chairman, our good friend, Congress- 

Sullivan (D-Mo.), and finally defeated that 
ant marine proposal and plan. 
revision was finally adopted, which not only 
committee, but even added to it irisdiction by 
› it authoritv over international fisheries agreements. 
came out of that fight in better shape, but it was a 
close call. 

In the early mont of 1974, further attempts to diminish 
the Public Health Service hospital program were pursued by 
the Office of Management and Budget with one or two threatened 
closings in the offing. Following this, legislation was passed by 
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We have strong} backed the full subsidy requests made by 
the Maritime Administration fi lew ship construction and 
operation. There should be more funds for such purposes. We 
shall press for more However, we re ognize the Administraticn’s 
desire to keen expenditures down but we must see to it that 
cuts are not made at the « xpense of the Job-producing shipvards 
and merchant fleet 

We have vigorouslv supported a big increase in funds over 
and above the $275 million for construction subsidies and the 
$221.5 million for operating subsidies in each of the past two 
years—including provisions for nuclear-now: red merchant ships. 
Such ships would not only give our country a big lead over 
foreign fleets. but would by-pass the high-priced bunker fuel 
and would, over their useful lives, be cheaper ships to operate 

As vessels get larger and larger, notably tankers, nuclear 
power makes more and more sense, Our goal must be to make 
this point and persuade the Administration and the Congres 
of the wisdom of such a program. 

Ап effort was made in the 93rd Congress to put our right to 
strike in jeopardy. The bill which passed the Senate was aimed 
at the Hawaiian-West Coast trade and supposedly was to be 
limited to that. However, it had dangerous implications and for- 
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What is wly neede: y 1 оре with the rising 
unemplovment and the current crisis ion in the industr 
but for the future as well—is a bottom-to-top new approach 

Maritime programs and related functions are scattered all 
over the government, None seems adequately related to another 
For a start, let us put all promotional and regulatory activities 
affecting water :arriers in one agency. That means regulation 
authority exe. ‘ised by the Interstate Сотте се Commission of 
domestic wate rriers as well as that of the Federal Maritime 
Commission over carriers in the foreign trade 

The Coast Guard should also be included with its heavy saf '« 
responsibilities and, of course, (he Maritime Administration with 
its promotional and financing ‘ions. Additionally, all the 
supervision of government carg« whether from agriculture, 


foreign aid, or the Export-Import Bank—should be vested in 
this new azency for tight supervision and to assure that waivers 
of “Ship American" are made only under uniform criteria and 
then only when absolutely justified. This new all-inclusive agency 
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1is otherwise absolute restriction to the detriment of the mer- 
iant marine and t^e shipbuilding industry. 

The Defense Department's Militar: 

also be required to rely on the private merchant marine to the 
maximum degree thus avoiding undue encroachment from utili- 
zation of its own vessels. 


liner trades to so-called "Third Flag" carriers, or at the very 
least, to require them to keep their rates up to the prevailing 
levels of the national-flag lines in the trade. Air transport, by 
contrast, is not “wide open” and is subject to bilateral arrange- 
ments. 

Trade is falling off. We already have nearly two million tons 
of tankers idle and shipbuilding contracts are on the wane with 


Finally, consideration should be given either to closing our 
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building plans being scrapped. The problem is plain. The answers 
are within reach. 

The current patchwork of programs has not produced cargo, 
¿ table competitive environment, or a dependable flow of funds 
to sustain the promotional legislative enactment of the Congress. 
A new start must be made. Whether the goal is to develop a U.S.- 
flag merchant fleet sufficient to carry the "greater portion" of 
the country's commerce, as the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
laid down, or a “substantial portion," as the 1936 Act required, 
probably makes little difference. 

What does make a difference is that a new, sharper clearer, 
more all-inclusive cargo assuring policy must be worked out, 
necessary implementing legislation enacted, and top officials put 
in charge to make it work. 


Public Employee Department 


The Public Employee Department came into existence on 
November 6, 1974, cFartered by the AFL-CIO *'to promote the 
interest and general well ^^ing of public employees within the 
AFL-CIO." 

Objects and principles the department, as defined in the con- 
stitution adopted at th« ZD's founding convention, pledge i. — 
through such trade union activities as assistance in organizire. 
bargaining, legislative activities, and other appropriate m 
sures—to “encourage all workers . . . to share equally in the fu 
benefits of affiliated unions." 

At the convention, President Wm. Howard McClennan of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters was elected PED pres- 
ident and President Clyde M. Webber of the American Federation 
of Government Employees was elected treasurer. 

As of June 1, 1975, the department consisted of 29 affiliates 
having a total of 2.4 million members at all levels of government 
and in the Postal Service. 

Formation of the department came at a time when public 
employees and their unions were facing attacks on their rights as 
workers and standards of living unparalleled since the Great 
Depr.ssion. Short-sighted state and local government adminis- 
trations were attempting to ease their financial problems at the 
expense of their employees through lay-offs and cutbacks and 
through attempts to deny employees fair wages and working 
conditions. 

On the federal level, the Ford Administration was attempting 
to sidestep legal requirements for wage adjustments. Anti-union 
elements were attempting to use the nation's economic ills as an 
excuse for destroying government unions, or of preventing unions 
in the publie sector from exercising the rights generally granted 
to representatives of working people. 

The need for strong union representation of government work- 
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Some legislative matter пом | |: PED has work 


ing an arti- 
ficial “lid 
e Major ex n ГА, 
e Statutory cti f the righ trike an he right to 
gain union curity arrang ! fo tal Service em- 
plovees, 
` e Liberalization of retirement benefits of federal workers. 

e Improvement of the Intergovernmental Personnel Act. 

e Removal of restrictions on political activities of federal em- 
pioyees, 

e Expansion of unemployment compensati nsurance cover- 

to permanently i! ll state and local employees. 

e Payment by the federal government of all premiums for 
employee health and life insurance for its employees 

e National legislation guaranteeing collective bargaining 
rights for state and local employees. 

Because the Congress this year is making a trial run of its 
new budgeting procedure, the department concentrated much of 
its legislative activity on two budget items of immediate, vital 
importance to public employees. It appears that significant prog- 
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ress was made in both areas. These were: (1) making sure that 
federal employees and retirees receive the cost of living pay 
raises mandated by iaw, and (2) expansion of the public service 
jobs programs. 

These two items were both important in themselves and as 
precedent-setting actions that will influence future budget de- 
cisions. 

PED's concern about the pay ceilings and the need for addi- 
tional financial aid for city governments was brought to the 
attention of the Senate and House party leaders by PED Presi- 
dent McCle:.;an early in April. On the pay ceiling proposal, he 
pointed out that no group in the private sector was being asked 
to make similar sacrifices. In was especially important to fight 
hard against this proposal both because of its immediate effect 
on federal employees and its potential effect as an excuse for 
holding back wages of government employees at other levels. 

McClennan also characterized as “foolhardy and dangerous" 
moves in the Senate to curtail federal aid to cities. These pro- 
posals, he said, are “ill-considered measures that will make the 
recession worse, will do nothing to halt the inflation, and will 
cause widespread human distress." 

The proposed federal budget, as voted by the Congress, took 
note of the stand of the PED and the AFL-CIO, as well as its 
affiliates, by providing for full pay raises and increases in fed- 
eral financial aid to cities and states in the form of CETA and 
other programs. 

The PED intends to pursue vigorously these programs as the 
Congress deliberates actual appropriations. It appreciates greatly 
the assistance of the AFL-CIO in these crucial areas. 


Wage-Hour Protection Suit 


The PED Executive Board launched a concerted drive to defeat 
attempts by city and state associations to deprive public employ- 
ees of wage and overtime protection granted them under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In response to the Board's request, 
many AFL-CIO state and city central bodies urged mayors and 
governors to withdraw support for a lawsuit which contends 
the FLSA cannot be extended to cover state and local »mployees 
as Congress ordered. 

The suit was filed by the National League of Cities and by 
the National Governors Conference. It claimed that extension of 
these provisions to publie workers would violate the sovereignty 
of local and state governments. 

In response to the PED's alert, several affiliates and the AFL- 
CIO intervened in the case. They joined suit on the side of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, which is defending the protection 
extension provisions. They were bolstered by a legal brief fled 
in the U.S. Supreme Court by the AFL-CIO noting labor's sup- 
port of the coverage expansion and pointing out that: 
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Railway Employes’ Department 


During the past two years, the organizations operating 
through the Railway Employes’ Department have been engaged 
in national movements to improve the wages and working condi- 
tions, and hea and welfare | П f {һе employes they rep- 
resent on the railways, bot] he United States and Canada. 


1974 Wage & Rules Movement 


1 


А movement wa augurated by the shop craft organizations 
n 1974 after the morat im in the pi agreement expired, 
requesting further improvem in wag and working condi- 
tions. 

The Railway Employes' х 1 unif notices 
through the System F ations o iri arriers, juest 
ing increases 1 raignt-time w: ra I 20 percen ffective 
Janui ‚ 1975, and a further increase of 15 } nt January 1, 
1976. included in this request was a co f-livins 'alator 
clause, a penalty on deferred payment of wages, improvements 
in differentials, bereavement ave, nploy tection, ul 

ting, air hose coupling, 


and other general in 


demands in a more organized 

Accordingly, national confer 
the four i 
National R: 
months of 
reaching a t nl bi | ntative agreement could be 
reached. Fi wine a brief ıe-day strike on selected carriers, 

entere nto 

interproposals that 

поп { the 40- 

basic agreement 

ime, assignment of 

ves, 1 , change of shifts, 

wrecker crews, and vacation and holiday rules among other 
things. 

Mediation proceedings were begun by Chairman George S. 
Ives of the National Mediation Board, and have continued inter- 
mittently. As we go to press with this report we are still at an 
impasse, and no settlement has been reached 


1974 Health & Welfare Movement 


А movement was inaugurated by the shop craft organizations 
in 1974, after the moratorium in the previous agreement expired, 
requesting further improvements in Health and Welfare Benefits. 

On August 1, 1974, the Railway Employes' Department served 
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uniform notices through the System Federations requesting im- 
provements in the existing hospitàl, medical, surgical, and life 
Insurance programs. In addition, a request was made for a pre- 
paid family dental care program. 

As in the past, the negotiations on these notices were con- 
ducted through the cooperating railwav labor organization on a 
national basis. 

Accordingly, national r vegotiations between representatives of 
this department and o ther railway labor organizations, and the 
National Railway Labor Conference were held After many 
months of negotiation, a general understanding was arrived at 
regarding our requests but, as we go to press, no tenative agree- 
ment has yet been reached. 


Railroad Retirement 


Major attention was devoted throughout the last two years to 
preserving and continuing railroad retirement benefits through 
the extraordinary efforts of railway labor representatives with 
the assistance of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates and, in coopera- 
tion with repres se ntatives of railway management, the Congress 
of the United States was persuaded to overwhelmingly override 
President Ford's ill-advised veto of proposed railroad retirement 
legislation. 

Congress in its p iudgement enacted into law the restruc- 
turing of the Railroad Retirement System effective January 1, 

This legislation reflects the recommendations of a joint 
committee of railroad labor and management representatives. 
The committee was established at the request of Congress for 
the purpose of submitting a plan along the lines suggested by a 
Presidential Study Commission on railroad retirement for re- 
storing the Railroad Retirement System to a sound financial 
condition. The new law includes some liberalization, as well as 
cost saving features, Furthermore, the equity of career railroad 
employes with substantial service is protected. 

The new law provides for retirement benefits to qualified em- 
ployes at age 60 who have com pleted 30 years of service. The 
new law also increases the overall minimum guarantee formula 
from 110', to 130% of the amount Social Sec urity would pay a 
survivor beneficiary. These new benefits, as well as others, were 
made possible through a complicated revision of the law which 
provides for several cost saving elements which will allow the 
payment of the increased benefits without an increase in the 
retirement tax due the individual employe. 


United States Railroad Ássociation Con-Rail 


During the past two years, the department and its affiliated 
organizations have played an increasingly active role in the for- 
mulation and activities of the United States Railro: id Association. 

The U.S.R.A. was established by the C ongress of the United 
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States to deal with the bankrupt railroads in the Northeast 
Corridor. It was the intent óf Congress that this association 
study, design, ar ventually establish a consolidated rail sys- 
tem for the North« st. Included in this transportation system are 
to be the following bankrupt railroads: Ann Arbor, Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines, Central of New Jersey, Erie Lacka- 
wanna, Lehigh & Hudson River, Lehigh Valley, Penn Central, 
and Reading. 

In the establishment of the U.S.R.A. railroad labor was able 
to persuade Congress to include in the enacting legislation pro- 
tective provisions that will serve to protect employes from the 
changes in employment which are sure to result from such a 
Con-Rail System 

The Department and the organizations affiliated with it have 
been negotiating with Con-Rail an implementing agreement 
whereby employe representation would be established and the 
stage set for the negotiation of a complete collective bargaining 
agreement 

The department in the coming months will increase its activity 
and participation in the Con-Rail System so as to insure that the 
employes involved receive the best possible representation. 


Canadian Railways 


During the past year, the organizations comprising Division 
No. 4, Railway Employes' Department in Canada, have concluded 
negotiations which have resulted in what may be the most sub- 
stantial improvements in wages, working conditions, and health 
and welfare benefits ever negotiated for the employes repre 
sented on the Canadian railways. 

The agreement of December 11, 1974 calls for a 15 percent 
increase in the one-year contract, with an additional $350 lump 
sum payment made to each employe or a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for the year 1974. In addition, the agreement calls for a 
cost-of-living escalator clause, shift premiums of 15 cents and 
20 cents per hour and increase in vacation benefits, an increase 
in life insurance benefits from $4,500 to $7,000, improvements in 
sickness benefits, special shop craft adjustments, and increased 
pension benefits. 

The total value of this contract, including wages and fringe 
benefit improvements, is 21.83 percent, making it one of the best 
contracts negotiated in Canada for the year, and the best con- 
tract ever negotiated in the history of the Canadian railways. 

In addition to the contract settlement, we are pleased to report 
the reaffiliation of the International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers with Division No. 4. 


Occupational Safety and Health 


We are pleased to report that as a result of the continued 
efforts of this department and railway labor, the Occupational 
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tock Island were to divi up among other various railroads 
If such an ever ideed occur, the employes affected would 
be covered by previ sly negotiated protective conditions. 
Second, after the carrier did in fact file for bankruptcy protec- 
tion, the department increased its efforts in appealing to the Con- 
gress for financial assistance and, failing this, seeking the inclu 
sion of the Rock Island into the Con-Rail system. While this 
effort proceeded, the department continued its ongoing policy of 
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The department їз also aware that anti unior managements, 
under the phony guise of patriotism is using the ailing economy 
аз an excuse, are exerting greater pressure to destr« y unions, In 
this context the department has continued its program of pro- 
motion and vigilance against these attempts 

Thus, the department is implementing its programs through 
the vehicles of the internal publications of aff ted unions and 
through various other promotional programs .ctlined in this 
report 

As noted during the 1973 convention of the AFL-CIO Union 
Label and Service Trades Department, this all-out campaign to 
deflect and diminish the rising tide of anti-unionism must be 


expanded and increased in the months and years ahead 


New Affiliates 


The Union Label and Service Trades Department, aware of its 
constitutional charge to aid union members, their unions and the 
products and services they offer on an eve: -broadening base, has 
engagi n a concerted effort to demonstrate the advantages of 
aífiliation to every trade union organization. By attuning itself 
to the ever-changing outlook of unions which have resulted in 
dramatic changes in the approach to and outcome of specific pro- 
grams, the department has been able to function as an ever-grow- 
ing part of the AFL-CIO. 

As the trade union movement itse If has grown in the past two 
years, the federation's Union Label and Service Trades Depart 
ment has reflected that growth 

With the growth in numbers has come a growth in out! 

a search of the horizons so that the growing affiliates have de 
veloped enthusiasm for all trade union concepts including foster 
ing and nurturing the union label message and spreading that 
message to the rank-and-file 

With this interest and concern has come cooperation toward 
achieving greate: security for members, the full portion of union- 
ism and the unification of all trade union organizations to help 
each other achieve the ultimate goal of all trade unionists: an 
improved life style for all American workers and their families 

The past two years have also seen mergers of several organize- 
tions so that these united. merged unions could attune them- 
selves to the 1970s and thus serve their memberships in a more 
updated manner. These merged organizations, too, reflect the 
awareness 01 the importance of the union label message and have 
maintained as merged organizations their loyalty to the union 
label and service trades concept. 

New affiliates during the past two years are the International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers, 
which affiliated in January 1975; the International Association 
of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile 
and Marble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, which affiliated 
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As a result of the department's activities, leaflets announcing 
the boycott have been distributed to thousands of consumers 
around the country. Support of the boycott has also spread to 
Canada and to European countries where grapes and lettuce have 
been exported for sale. 

Meanwhile, highly effective boycott programs have also been 
in effect against the R&G Sloane Manufacturing Corporation, 
Sun Valley, Calif., and the Rowe Furniture Company, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 

During the past two years, the consume: boycott against В & С 
Sloane has been a top priority object in the department. Local 
621 of the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America were forced to begin a strike against that company 
in March 1973. The company has refused to bargain in good faith 
and instead of recognizing the ravages of inflation upon its work- 
ers has been and is seeking to ^» Juce the wages of those workers. 

Along with the anti-worker . rowers, the R&G Sloane Manu- 
facturing Corporation leads the department's “Do Not Buy” list. 

The department's official boycott against the Rowe Furniture 
Company of Poplar Bluff, Missouri, began in February 1974. The 
Upholsterers' international Union of North America, which 
had been certified as collective bargaining agent for Rowe em- 
ployees in Poplar Bluff in 1972, has been unable to get the com- 
pany to bargain in good faith. Attempts at anything more than 
surface bargaining have been rejected by the company, leading 
to a strike which began in July 1973. The company has replaced 
its workers with strikebreakers and continues to refuse to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

Since the last convention, the consumer boycott against the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, producers of Winston, Salem, 
Camels. Doral. More and Vantage cigarettes and Winchester 
Small Cigars and Prince Albert Smoking Tobacco has been 
stepped up through a massive promotional campaign. Using 
decals, bumper stickers and handbills, the department has broad- 
ened public support for the consumer boycott in cooperation with 
the Tobacco Workers International Union. 

To counter the anti-labor, strikebreaking tactics of Dal-Tex 
Optical Company of Dallas, Texas, at the request of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, the 
AFL-CIO Execu'ive Council adopted a resolution declaring the 
company "unfair to its employees and to organized labor and a 
threat *o conditions of employment in union shops." The depart- 
ment has since implemented the council's support for a *don't 
buy" campaign and is working to implement the consumer boy- 
cott against the company's eyeglasses, frames and other prod- 
ucts and services. 

The department is also spearheading the drive by the Distil- 
lery, Rectifying and Allied Workers' International Union by 
including the Stitzel-Weller Distilleries on its consumer boycott 
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list. The company produces Old Fitzgerald, Cabin Still, Old Elk, 
and W. L. Weller products. 

Another ongoing consumer boycott on which the department 
is concentrating is the concerted action against Kinesport Press 
of Kingsport, Tennessee. The department is placing special em- 
phasis upon such books as “World Book," *« ‘hilderaft,” and other 
school textbooks and encyclopedia published by the firm. The 
printing crafts involved in this long (1963) dispute with the 
anti-unie:. company continues. Enc clopedia Britannica and Bri- 
tannica Jr. also continue on the consumer boycott list in con- 
nection with the Kingsport strike. 

Another boycott of national importance involv ing the printing 
trades unions is against the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. part 
of the Hearst newspaper chain. The publisher has engaged in 
many anti-worker tacties, including the use of strikebr 'akers. 

In addition to these ongoing consumer boycott endeavors, the 
department has achieved many vic.ories for union workers which 
have resulted їп the removal of various companies from the “Do 
Not Buy" lists 


One of the highly publicized campaigns involved Farah Com- 
pany's five plants in the Southwest. The consumer products boy- 


cott against Farah clothing was credited with being a majo! 
| 


weapon in the successful 21-month battle һу {һе Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers for decent wages, conditions and union recog- 
nition for Farah employees in those five plants. 

When the long battle ended in union recognition, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers issued a statement which noted: *We 
are grateful to the millions of American consumers who during 
the strike declined to buy Farah slacks made under non-union 
conditions. The withholding of their buying power was a major 
factor in helping bring about the Farah settlement." 

Other companies where consumer boycotts were lifted after 
settlements were the Boyer ( andy Company (Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers) ; Square D Electric Company, (International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers) : Mono Company, (Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers); 
Aladdin Industries, (United Steelworkers); Sam Moore Chair 
Company, (United Furniture Workers) ; and Metlox Company, 
(International Brotherhood of Pottery and Allied Workers). 


Universal U iion Label 


The department continues its program of assistance to all 

Aated national and international unions to promote their re- 
spective insignia and organization in all ways each affiliate deems 
necessary. Any international or national union may apply and 
the department is ready and able to make available information 
and procedures for adopting the "Universal Label." 

Historically, the idea of a universal label dates back to the 
early years of the century. In 1909, a resolution outlining the 
basics of a universal label for trade union members was first 
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presented. Since that time, at various times and in various places 
similar resolutions have been offered; but have failed because 
they were found to be impractical to implement. The department 
stands ready now as in the past to work toward implementation 
of such a goal if this concept can be translated through the inter- 
est of all affiliates into a realistic and workable trade union tool. 


Rising Imports 


The threat of rising imports not only continue but will be 
accentuated as further sharp tariff reductions are haping up. 
Under the new Trade La ( tariffs may be eut as much 
as 60 percent and in other instances reduced to zero. This pros- 
pect under present unemployment levels and depressed economy 
cannot be viewed without great concern. 

Organized labor's best interests are at stake. Jobs are the life 
blood of labor welfare and indeed of the whole economy Rising 
imports of consumer goods of all kinds have already produced 
havoc in industrv after industry in this country. Further tariff- 
cutting will aggravate what is already a source of unemployment. 

We may not be able to halt the dismantling of what is left of 
our tariff or the lifting of import quotas thr 
least for the present. The best and most effecti 
ing to us is the vigorou ipport of efforts to spread awareness 
of the union label and the resolve to patronize the manufacturers, 
shops, services and establishments that are ntitled to and use 
the union lab 

By following this resolve we can be suré that the goods we 
buy are made by labor empioyed in this country. 

The Union Label and Service Trades Department e $ 
this very purpose. During its 66 years of life it has 
promotion of the consumption of union-ma f 


1 good 
services. Now more ¡han ever before the need to patronize 


ооа ant 


products of ` mer vers is clear. 
While we will continue to combat further tariff reductions that 
lv import competitions, we 


1 
will increase our e ] ‘e TO deadly n 
should make fuli use of the weapon mentioned that is in our own 
hands. This needs a new resolve and effort but ’ e alternative 
ising imports makes this effort impera- 


\ 
ng 


in job displacement by risit 


tive. 


Union-Industries Show 


Memphis, Tenn., was host to the 1974 Union-Industries Show 
at which more than 400 exhibits were displayed in the center of 
“right-to-work” states. Some 204,000 visitors re eived an oppor- 
tunity to see the work of union craftsmen at this 29th show and 
received labor’s proud message that skilled, unionized labor pro- 
duces top-notch, top-line goods and services. 

In cooperation with local trade unionists, who helped make the 


show a stellar occasion, a formidable list of dignitaries added to 


the success of the show. These dignitaries included AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer Lane Kirkland. Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator Russell E. Train, and Douglas Dorman. 
Vice President for Labor Relations of the Martin Marietta Cor- 
poration. International Representative Thomas Powell of the 
Meat Cutters' Union represented the Memphis AFL-CIO. The 
enthusiasm of the members of this organization was vet an- 
other factor in the show's great success. 

The 1975 labor-management exposition was held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., at that city's new Convention Hall, MECCA. Again with 
the cooperation of local union leadership, the 1975 show was 
highly successful with record-breaking crowds in attendance and 
with a long list of dignitaries attending. The show featured more 
than 400 colorful exhibits and nearly $100,000 in free prizes, 
gifts and souvenirs for the many thousands who attended. 


Chartered Union Label and Service Trade Councils 


Another ongoing project the department is occupied with is 
the evaluation of the chartered councils’ program. There are 
presently chartered 104 councils throughout the nation and are 
direct recipients of the Union Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment's program and serve as extensions of the national depart- 
ment in various regions and local areas. They are assigned to 
carry out the department's objectives and programs and involve 
themselves in any local projects that circumstances dictate. 

The department is attempting to eliminate those councils 
which are not meeting the requirements and rules outlined for 
any reason. The department believes that by a sensitive and 
sweeping study of all councils this process will make for effective 
utilization of those councils that are serving a meaningful pur- 
pose. 

The department has found that active councils are a vital and 
utilitarian liaison between the department in Washington and 
consumer boycott program implementation at regional and local 
levels. 

The department will continue to stress molding of stronger 
existing councils rather than place priority on chartering new 
ones. In this way, the present chartered council concept will 
accept quality rather than quantity at the expense of quality. 


Lesson Plans on the Union Label 


The new edition of the Lesson Plans on the Union Label 
pamphlet depicting all the union labels, shop cards, store cards 
and service buttons of the national and international unions 
affiliated with the department has been exceptio: ly well re- 
ceived during the past two years. 

The chief difference between the most recent edition of the 
publication and the earlier one is in its approach. The approach 
provided in the later edition involves a major educational piece 


adopted from | New rk United Teachers which had origi- 
nally used it in the union's mag e, The N« York Teacher. 

During the past two years this has h Iped generate new and 
deeper understanding of the u1 lon label gram. The depart- 
ment is work h all <e this pamphlet avail- 
able to school 


"ational Auxiliaries 


sh p roles ti ie fi nili all 


pe ople in 


nited resources avail- 


Auxiliary program. It 

to protect and extend American 
understanding among peoples 
lems confronting organized labor. 
gion of educated voters. In 1974, 
ces and 100 percent paticipation 
shared in the victory which labor 
t if labor endor andidates. 
1 1 апа the 


laries in 


ported | | 

President's 

| а a liary mem- 

Ill be mobilizes üarticipate in the Proj Volunteer 

Program, whose basic objective aximizing opportu- 

і women so that they may become 

This action project will promote 

iking les and citizens cogni- 

zant of the inadequate facilities at the disposal of handicapped 
persons. 

Membership in the National Saf y Council has resulted in the 
adoption of meaningful Saf y Programs as a definite part of 
the yearly agenda. Thus, 4 iliaries are afforded an opportunity 
to sh: and become involved in safety community action pro- 
grams. Our monthly programs bring proper safety practices and 
procedures into the homes and minds of thousands of Americans. 
Safety on the job, the streets, and in the home are em- 
phasized. 

Auxiliaries have always paid the highest tribute to the dis- 
tinguished emblems of organized labor by promoting and pub- 
licizing their importance as a symbol of excellence and quality 
of product. The plight of the striking union worker Is relayed 
to the general publie through the informational picket lines of 
the marching Auxiliary member. Recognition was given for par- 
ticipation «which was said to be instrumental in bringing recent 
boycotts to a successful conclusion among them: Shell, Oneida 
Knitting Mills and Farah. Currently we are supporting the 
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United Farm Workers of America in their boycott of grapes and 
lettuce. The massive purchasing power within the Auxiliaries, 
if mobilized and united in effort, could force anti-union products 
off the market and save American jobs. 

A great service to the community are the consumer education 
programs sponsored by local Auxiliaries. Such programs are 
geared to enlighten and invite the participation of the general 
public as well as the union family. 

Space does not permit us to itemize all phases of community 
service in which Auxiliary members are involved. However, in 
recognition of community service, an award is given at each 
convention to the Auxiliary volunteer whose dedication and hours 
of service toward making her community a better place in which 
to live is outstanding. 

We have chosen as the theme for our 1975 Convention, “We 
stand at the Crossroads—If it's to be— It'a up to me." 

We regret to say that the passing of each dedicated local 
Auxiliary leader brings into sharper focus the apparent deteriora- 
tion of union auxiliaries throughout the country. With the aver- 
age age of Auxiliary members said to be about 70, attrition is 
rapidly reducing our ranks. Unless younger members start re- 
placing them, within the foreseeable future there will be no 
Auxiliaries. For an organization capable of being so helpful to 
the unions they support, and with a history of service to the 
labor movement that is a matter of record, this is a disastrous 
outlook. 

As we sve it, the answer lies in a change of attitude of union 
leaders toward the Auxiliaries and a drive by Auxiliaries to 
enroll the younger members. We must awaken to the reality that 
if unions and Auxiliaries unite t fforts toward a common 
goal, a new era of achievement wi eached which will benefit 
not only the labor movement but all mankind. 


Conclusion 


The two years since the last convention have been particularly 
difficult for America—double-digit inflation and unemployment, 
Watergate, a bankrupt foreign policy, increased human suffering. 

As this report demonstrates, the AFL-CIO has continued to 
be an effective, clear and militant voice for workers, for reas 
for compassion. 

To carry out its duties as the AF’ CIO governing body 
between conventions, the Executive С met nine times: In 
1973, October 23, Bal Harbour, Fla 1974, February 18-25, 
Bal Harbour; May 9, Washington, D.C.; August 5-6, Chicago, 
Ill.; November 7, Washington; in 5, January 23, Washington; 
February 17-24, Bal Harbou! ) | 
Chicago. In addition, the бепе! 
in Washington. 

The Executive Council submits this account of its stewardship 
and analysis of the problems facing t labor movement and 
America to the delegates to this Eleventh Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO. We trust it will guide them in charting 


n the crucial ре! od ahead. 
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Employer 


AGREEMENT 


IN EFFECT IN 1975 

shall discharge such employee upon receipt of 
written notice from the Union advising that such 
employee has been employed in the industry 
more than thirty (30) days 


Section 5. Each Employer shall furnish to 
the Union, once a month, a list of all new em- 
ployees covered by this Agreement, hired by such 
Employer during the preceding month. 


Section 6. Insofar as permitted by law, an 
employee delinquent in dues payment shall lose 
all benefits under this Agreement during the 


tenure of said delinquency 


ARTICLE V 
CHECK-OFF 


The Employer will deduct from the wages of 
all drivers and inside men all dues, back dues, 
initiation fees and assessments required to be 
paid by the employees to the Union upon the 
condition that the Union furnish the Employer, 
in due and proper form in conformity with the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and amend- 
ments thereto, authorization cards in writing duly 
executed by the employees permitting such deduc- 
tions. Such deductions shall be made from the 
pay check due each employee for the first full 
pay period of each month when dues are due, 
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-LO DIRECTLY AFFILIATED LOCAL UNION RULES AS AMENDED 
THROUGH 1960(YELLOW COPY) 
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Governing Directly 


Affiliated Local Unions 


Issued by 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
of 
THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR and 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


AFL-CIO Publication No. 14 
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Adopted by the Executive Council 
AFL-CIO oe February 11. 19 эб as amende! 
August 13, 1957, Sepieinber 24, 1959 and 
February 16, 1960 


RULES GOVERNING DIRECTLY 
VFILIATED LOCAL. UNION» 
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month upon its bi 
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therefor exist 


10. Reports. Each Direct 
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Treasurer of the AFI, 
as the monthly per capita tax | um 
monthly report, on a form to be ipplied by 
the Secretary-Treasurer giving the number 


of members paid for, such other ir formation 
аз may be required by the Secretary Treas 


ur relating to members} ip, and a complete 
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a! ent of all funda received and expendi 


by e local union 


AFL-CIO І e Fund 


11. Continuation . ontribulions. The 
Defense Fund for Local Tr- `a and Federal 
Labor Unions of the America Federation of 
L»'r shall be continued as a defense fund 
for Directly Affiliated Loca! Unions of the 
AFL-CIO, and 15 cents of the per capita tax 
payment of each Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall be set aside in « ich fund unless 
otherwise ordered by the Executive Council. 


12. Eligibility of Individuals for Benefits 
No member of a Directly Aflüliated Local 
Union shall be entitled to receive strike bene. 
fita from the AFL-CIO defense fund unless 
both the individual member seeking such 
benefits and the local to which he belongs 
have been in continuo is good standing with 
the AFL-CIO for at least one year 


Fr 
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13. Availability of Defense Fund to Sup 
port Strikes. Except when otherwise or- 
dered by the Fxecutive Council, the defense 
fund shall be available to support strikes or 
lockouta of Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
only when such strikes or lockouts are au 
thorized, endorsed, and conducted in strict 
conformity with the prov ns of rules 14 
19, Further, no local ui | tl 
to receive benefits from t! 
fense fund unless the local 
its members t 
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local defense t 

month per t 

14. Authorization by President 
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local union to ler a 


15. Strike Vote. When 
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a meeting of the union to take a 
Only members in good standing 
If, but only if, a majority « he member: 
present vote to strike, the president of the 
local union may call a strike n that event 
he shall immediately notify the | esident of 
the AFL-CIO of the initiation of the strike 
and of the number of members who may be 
eligible for the benefits provided in rule |f 


16. Strike Benefits. When a strike ha 
been called in accordance with the provision 
of rules 14 and 15, the AFL-CIO shall pay 
to the treasurer of the ctly Affiliated 
Local Union involved, his order, an 
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with any of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO or of these rules, or of 
пе constitution or bylaws of the local union. 
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5. Reimbursement of Expenses. When- 
ever a demand is made under these rules or 
the Constitution of the AFL-CIO for the 
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27. Bonding. all icers, employees and 
agents of any Directly Affiliated local Un 
ion who handle fund« or other property 
thereof shall be covered by an appropriate 
bond through t} secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO. The premiums for such coverage 
shall be paid by the A FI-CIO Upon the 
discovery of апу irregularity or deficiency in 
the accounts or transactions of а Directly 
Affiliated Local Union or of anv oflicer, em 
ployee or agent thereof, the officers or other 


persons making the discovery shall immedi- 
atelv report such irregularitv or deficiency 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the AFI-CIO 


28. Financial Practices, Audits. Directly 
Affiliated Local Unions shall follow such 
financial practices and procedures as shall be 
prescribed Ly the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO to insure that t} eir funds and 
properties will be safeguarded and will һе 
expended only for authorized purposes. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the A FL-CIO may 
require any local union to amend its financial 
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practices and procedures to this end. The 
Secretary-Treasurer may, with the aasist 
ance of the Auditing Dep: ent of thi 
AFL-CIO or otherwise, m an annual 
audit of all books, acco s, records and 
financial transactions of any Directly Affil- 
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Directly Affiliated Local Unions shall turn 
over all books, records, accounts and infor 
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to the Secretary-Treasurer of the AFI-CI0) 
ir his duly authorized representative. If an 
audit reveals that an irregularities hi 
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rules. Each Directly Affiliated Local Union 
shall retain for a period of not less thar 


even years all books, accounts and record 


Required Provisions 


(it is required that th: 
bylaws of each Directly 
ion incorporate the 
through 36.) 


Local Union Meetings 


29. The constitution or hylaws of each 
Directly Affiliated Local Union shall provide 
for regular general membership meetings ut 
reasonable intervals, and shall include, oi 
adopt by reference, reasonable rules pertain 
ing to the conduct of meetings. Hach men 
ber in good standing of a local union shall 
have equal rights to vote in union elections 
or referendums, to attend membership meet 
ings, and, subject to its rules pertaining to 
the conduct of meetings, to participate in 
the deliberations and voting upon the busi 
ness of the meeting; except that if a local 
union includes members from different 
shops, or departments, its constitution or 
bylaws may provide for separate shop or 
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Local Union Finances 


81. Assessments and Increases 
tion Fees or Dues. A local unior 
Assesaments r 
dues only by ma 1 he members 
by secret ballot, eit) 1) at a general or 
special membership meeting, held after rea 
sonable advance notice of in ion vot 
on the question at that meeting; or (2) ina 
membership referendum 


32. Expenditures. Each | | union shall 
set forth in ita n i or bylaws the 
procedure by which expenditure of its funda 
is to be authorize | > funds of the local 
union shall be expended or pursuant to 
such procedure, and shall be used only for 
the legitimate expenses of the local union 
and in furtherance of the objectives of 
local union and of the AFL-CIO 


33. Reversion of Assets to the AFL-CIO 
The constitution or bylaws of each Directly 
Affiliated Local Union shall provide that 
whenever the charter or certificate of affilia- 
tion of the local union is revoked, or when- 
ever the local union is voluntarily dissolved, 
all funds, properties, books and assets, the 
charter or certificates of affiliatior, and the 
seal, of such local union shall revert tu ihe 
AFL-CIO and shall, upon demand, be turned 
over to а duly authorized representative of 
the President of the AFL-CIO 
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Local Union Disciplinary Proceedings 
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proceedings 1 local union or 
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remova! of a local union official from union 
‘e, the expulsion from union mi mbership 
an official or member, or other penalty 
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h is appropriate in the light of ti 


45. Procedure, 
of each Direct! 
hall prescr t} 
n disciplinar» 


These procedures 


plinary action shall be taken except for non 

payment of dues, unless the officer or mem 

ber has een (1 aerved with written ape ifle 
" 


charges, (2) given a reasonable time to pre 
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pare his defense, and (3) afforded а full and 


fair hearing. Any officer or member against 
m disciplinary action is taken by a lo 
Int rr ile 
appeate fron 
force and effect, unless stayed by the 
dent of the AFL-CIO 


Appeals from Local Union Election 
Committee Reports or Disciplinary 
Proceedin 


r emer Lad d 


gy appena 
lay tne 
AFL-CIO Executive 
peal to the Executive ( 
in writing with the 
the AFL-CIO withir 
the President's decision 


Executive Council sha!! 


Transfer of Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
to National and Internatior al 
Unions, AFL-CHK 


37. All Federal Labor | 
Industrial Unions will continu: exist ar 
local unions directly affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO. The AFL-CIO Conatitut | points out 
that the integrity of each Di: ly Affiliated 
Local Union shall be maintained and pre 
served. This means that Directly Affiliated 
Local Unions can remain as such as long a 
they eo desire It must be underatood, how- 
ever, thet Directly Affiliated Locals can vol 


untarily agree to transfer their : 
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RULES GOVERNING DIRECTLY 
AFFILIATED LOCAL UNIONS 


Name 
l. Henceforth all local unions direct!y 


affiliated with the AFL-CIO shall be known 
as Directly Affiliated Local Unions. 


Status of Tnese Rules 


2. These rules are issued by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions pursuant to the provisions of Article 
XV of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO, and 
supersede the rules adopted on February 14, 
1956 and as amended August 13, 1957. These 
rules may be ameaded at any time by the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. In case 
of conflict between these rules and the AFL- 
CIO Constitution, the latter shall control. 


Local Constitutions and Byl:+ s 


3. Directly Affiliated Local Unions shall 
adopt or retain their own constitutions 
and/or bylaws, which shall be consistent with 
the Constitution of the AFL-CIO and with 
these rules. In case of conflict, the AFL-CIO 
Constitution and these rules shall control ; 
and the President of the AFL-CIO may ut 
any time require any Directly Affiliated Lo- 
cal Union to amend its constitution or bylaws 
in order to bring them into conformity with 
the provisions of these rules or of the Con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO. It is required 
that the constitution or bylaws of each Di- 
rectly Affiliated Local Union incorporate the 
substance of Rules ?9 through 36, set out be- 
low. Two copies of the constitution and by- 
laws of each Directly Affiliated Local Union, 
and of all subsequent changes therein, shall 
be sent to the President of the AFL-CIO 
for his approval. 


Charters 


4. Local Unions Formerly Affiliated with 
the AFL or CIO. Al! Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions which were affiliated with 
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he AFL on December 5, 1955, and all Local 

Industrial Unions which were affiliated with 

the CIO on that date automatically continue 

t as local unions directly affiliated 

the AFL-CIO. Charters or certificates 

f afliliation heretofore issued by the AFL or 

CIO te such unions are deemed to be AFI.- 
CIO irters subject to these rules. 


New Local Unions. Charters may be 
ed to new Directly Affiliated Local Un- 
Lv the President of the AFI-CIO on 
of the Executive Council, provided 
charters shall not be issued in con- 
he jurisdiction of national or in 
national unions affiliated with the AFL- 
O, except with the written consent of such 
Each new Directly Affiliated Local 
| shall, upon the issuance of a charter, 
to the Federation the sum of $15.60. 


Attiliation with Central Bodies. Each 
tly Affiliated Local Union is instructed 
n appropriate state and loca! central 


+ 


} 
>< T! 
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Initiation Fees and Dues 


7. Initiation Fees. Directly Affiliated Lo- 


cal Unions shall charge initiation fees of not 
than three dollars ($3.00), and, except 
th the written permission of the President 


e AFL-CIO, not more than fifteen dol 
(315.00). Two dollars ($2.00) of each 
tion fee charged by a Directly. Affiliated 


Lon Union shall be forwarded to the Secre- 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO at the same 


the monthly per capna payment. 


8. Dues. Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
iil require their members to pay dues of 

t ess than three dollars ($3.00) per month. 
Directly Affiliated Local Union shall 

TT e AFL-CIO a per capita tax of two 
($2.00) per month per member, such 

e paid for each month on or before 

th dav of the succeeding month. Any 

cho is three months or more in ar- 

TAL (ушет; of dues or assessments shall 
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be automatically suspended from all rights 
and privileges of membership. Suspended 
members may be reinstated only upon the 
payment of three months’ back dues, in addi- 
tion to the dues for the current month, and a 
fee of one dollar ($1.00) for reinstatement 
stamp. 


9. Exoneration. The Executive Council 
may exonerate any Directly Affiliated Local 
Union from the payment of per capita tax or 
assessments due to the Federation for any 
month upon its being shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Executive Council that good cause 
therefor exists. 


10. Reports. Each Directly Affiliated Lo- 
cal Union shall forward to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO, at the same time 
as the monthly per capita tax payment, а 
monthly report, on a form to be supplied by 
the Secretary-Treasurer, giving the number 
of members paid for, such other information 
аз may be required by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer relating to membership, and a complete 
statement of all funds received and expended 
by the local union. 


AFL-CIO Defense Fund 


11. Continuation and Contributions. The 
Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal 
“sabor Unions of the American Federation of 
„abor shall be continued as a defense fund 
for Directly Affiliated Local Unions of the 
AFL-CIO, and 20 cents of the per capita tax 
payment of each Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall be set aside in such fund unless 
therwise ordered by the Executive Council. 


12. Eligibility of Individuals for Benefits. 
No member of a Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall be entitled to receive strike bene- 
fits from the AFL-CIO defense fund unless 
both the individual member seeking such 
benefits and the local to which he belongs 
have heen in continuous good standing with 
the AFL-CIO for at least one year 
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13. Availability of Defense Fund to Sup- 
port Strikes. Except when otherwise or- 
dered by the Executive Council, the defense 
fund shall be available to support strikes or 
lockouts of Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
mly when such strikes or lockouts are au- 

orized, endorsed, and conducted in strict 
conformity with the provisions of rules 14- 
19, Further, no local union shall be entitled 
to receive benefits from the AFL-CIO de- 
fense fund uv .less the local union requires 

members to pay at least three dollars 
($27.00) per month dues, and unless it sets 
ide for the maintenance of a local defense 
fund at least five cents ($8.05) a month per 


14. Authorization by President. In the 
event of a disagreement between а Directly 
liated Local Union and an employer 
h, in the opinion of the local union, may 
«ult in a strike, the union shall notify the 
sident of the AFL-CIO. The President 
at hia option, his designee, shall there- 
ipon look into the matter and endeavor to 
adjust the difficulty. If these efforts prove 
fu'ile, and if the President shall decide that 
irike is necessary he shall authorize the 

ıl union to order a strike. 


15 Strike Vote. When a strike has been 
rized by the President of the AFL-CIO, 

the president of the Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall, within twenty-four hours, call 
«¿meeting of the union to take a strike vote. 
Orly members in good standing shall vote. 
If, but only if, a majority of the members 
present vote to strike, the president of the 
local union may call a strike. In that event 
: shall immediately notify the President of 

> AFI-CIO of the initiation of the strike 
and of the number of members who may be 
livivle for the benefits provided in rule 16 


16. Strike Benefits, When a strike has 
n called in accordance with the provision: 
of rules 14 and 15, the AFL-CIO shall pay 
to the treasurer of the Directly Affiliated 
Local Union involved, or his order, an 
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amount equal to twenty-five dollars ($25.00) 
per week for each member eligible to receive 
sirike benefits. Benefits shall not be paid 
for the first two weeks of the strike; but 
shall be paid weekly thereafter for the dura- 
tion of the strike or for 10 weeks, which- 
ever is shorter. Te President of the AFL- 
CIO shall have the power to authorize the 
payment of strike benefits for additional 
periods, 


17. Disqualification for Benefits. No mem- 
ber of & Directly Affiliated Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
unless he reports daily to the proper officer 
of the local union while the strike continues, 
and no member who shall receive a week's 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 
benefits for that week. Any member refus- 
ing temporary work while on strike (pro- 
viding said work is not in conflict with la- 
bor's interests) shall not be entitled to strike 
benefits. 


18. Lockouts. In case of a lockout, the 
President of the AFL-CIO may authorize 
the payment of benefits if, upon investiga- 
tion, he finds that the Directly Affiliated Lo- 
cal Union did aot unwarrantedly provoke 
the lockout. 


19. Strike Reports. During the continu- 
ance oí a strike or lockout the executive 
board of the local union shall make weekly 
reports to the President of the AFL-CIO, 
showing th» amount of money distributed 
for benefits and to whom paid, and shall fur- 
nish to the President individua! receipts 
from all members to whom benefits have 
been paid, and such other information as the 
President may require. 


Disciplinary Action: Dissolution 


20. Violation of AFL-CIO Constitution, 
Rules and Policies. The President of the 
AFL-CIO is authorized to take disciplinary 
action against a Directly Affiliated Local Un- 
ion or any officer thereof if any such local 
union or officer violates or fails to comply 
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with any of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO or of these rules, or of 
the constitution or bylaws of the local union, 
r engages in financial malpractice or cor- 
ruption, or embezzlement or misappropria- 
tion of union funds, or in any activity o! 
curse of conduct which is contrary or detri- 
iental to the welfare or the best interest 
f the AFL-CIO or the local union, or in t! 
е of a local union, if it fails to coniorm 
policies to the policies of the AFL-CIO 
| disciplinary action may include, її e 
of a local union, the suspension or rev- 
on of ita charter or certificate of affilia 
the dissolution of the local union, the 
pension or removal of any of its officers, 
the establishment of a trusteeship over 
irs and property of the local union 
isteeship shall be established only for 
purpose of correcting corruption or t 
malpractice, assuring the performan 
ective bargaining agreements or ot! 
+ of a bargaining representative, т 
lemocratic procedures, or otherwise 
y out the legitimate obj ts of the 
O or the local union. Ii 
of a Directly Affiliates 
disciplinary action may 
п or removal of t! 
fice and his expul 


Notice and Hearing Except in « 
су as hereafter provided, the k 
officer involve iall, before 
action is , 
harges, a reasonab) 
i defense, and be afforded a full and 
‘ing, either by the President f the 
or by a person or persons desig- 
bv him to act .fur him as a hearing 
er or officers. . Ta the latter event, such 
iring officer sr officers shall, as soon as 
ticable after the close of the hearing. 
ike a report and recommendations in writ- 
to the President. In all cases the Presi- 
t of the AFL-CIO shall make the decision, 
take such disciplinary action as he finds 


y 


а 
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to be appropriate, if any. The decision of the 
President shall be subject to appeal as pro- 

ded in rule 22, but shall be in full force and 
cuect unless or until reversed ог mocified. 

In case of emergency, where in the opin- 
ion of the President the interests of the local 
union or of the AFL-CIO so require, the 
President is empowered to suspend officers of 
and establish a trusteeship over the affairs 
and property of a Directly Affiliated Local 
Union prior to the notice and hearing pro- 
vided for in this rule. In such cases, notice 
shall be given and a hearing shall be con- 
ducted аз soon as practicable after the emer- 
gency action, but in no event later than 40 
days following such action, unless a post 
ponement of such hearing is granted by the 
President upon request. 


22. Appeals. Any disciplinary action 
taken by the President of the AFL-CIO un- 
der these rules may be appealed by the local 
union or officer involved to the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO. Notice of any such 
appeal shall be filed in writing with the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO within 
50 days after transmittal of the President's 
decision. Appellants shall have the right to 
appear before the Ex cutive Council. The 
Executive Council may affirm, reverse, or 
modify the decision of the President. The 
decision of the Executive Council on an 
appeal taken pursuant to this rule may be 
further appealed to the next succeeding con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO. Notice of any such 
further appeal shall be filed in writing with 
the Secretary-Treasurer at least 30 days 
prior to the opening of the convention. Ап 
appellant shall have the right to appear be 
fore any appeals committee of the conven- 
tion and, except in the case of an individual 
appellant, shall have the right to appear be- 
fore the convention itself. An individual 
appellant shall have the right to appear be- 
fore the convention itself oniy with the con- 
vention's consent. During the pendency of 
any appeal under this rule, from either а 
decision of the President or of the Executive 
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Council, the decision appealed from shall re- 
main in full force, The convention may 
affirm, reverse, or modify the decision of the 
i; xecutive Council. 


23. Trusteeship. Їп any case where the 
President of the AFL-CIO appoints a trustee 
to take charge of and conduct the affairs of 

local union, such trustee shall have the 

xht, in the name of the AFL-CIO, upon 
mand, to all of the funds, properties, 

‘ks and assets, the charter or certificate 

* affiliation, and the seal, of the suspended 
union, and shall hold such funds and 
perties in trust for the benefit of the local 
on, to be expended only in the proper con 
't of its affairs, The President may also 
nt temporary officers to serve under the 
rvision of a trustee. A trustee appointed 
ler this rule may be removed, with or 
ut cause, by the President at any time 


Revocation or Dissolution. Whenever 
e charter or certificate of affiliation of a 
irectly Affiliated Local Union is revoked, or 
ver such a local union is voluntarily 
ved, all funds, properties, books and 
the charter or certificates of affilia- 
n, and the seal, of such local union shall 
rt to the AFL-CIO and shall, upon de- 
id, be turned over to a duly authorized 
presentative of the President of the AFI- 
iO. The AFL-CIO will hold all such funds, 
roperties, books and assets in trust for an 
ippropriate length of time with a view to the 
'onstitution of the defunct local union. If 
e Executive Council of the AFL-CIO de- 
les that the reconstitution of the defunct 
cal union is not feasible, then such funds, 
properties, books and assets shall be subject 
» such disposition as the Executive Council 
iy determine. No Directly Affiliated Local 
nion shall disband or dissolve except with 
e approval of the President of the AFL- 
TO 


25. Reimbursement of Expenses. When. 
ever a demand is made under these rules or 
the Constitution of the AFL-CIO for the 
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funds, properties, books and assets, the char- 
ter or certificate of affiliation, or the seal of 
any Directly Affiliated Local Union, and such 
demand is refused, then all expenses of what- 
ever nature incurred in recovering such 
funds, properties, books and assets, the char- 
ter or certificate of affiliation, and the seal, 
shall be paid by the local union and shall be 
lawful charge upon the property and funds 
involved. 


26. Trustees. Each Directly Affiliated Lo- 
cal Union shall! have not less than three trus- 
tees, who shall hold any real property of 
the local union in trust for the local union; 
unless a corporation shall have been organ- 
ized for the purpose of holding property of 
the local union, and in that event such trua- 
tees shall hold the stock of such corporation 
and shall serve as the sole directors of auch 
corporation as trustees for the local union. 
The trustees shall be elected at the same time 
and in the same manner as the officers of the 
local union. 


27. Bonding. АП officers, employees and 
agents of any Directly Affiliated Local Un- 
ion who handle funds or other property 
thereof shall be covered by an appropriate 
bond through the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO. The premiums for such coverage 
shall be paid by the AFL-CIO. "роп the 
discovery of any irregularity or deficiency in 
the accounts or transactions of a Directly 
Affiliated Local Union or of any officer, em- 
ployee or agent thereof, the officers or other 
persons making the discovery shall immedi- 
ately report such irregularity or deficiency 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the AFI-CIO. 


28. Financial Practices, Audits. Directly 
Affiliated Local Unions shall follow such 
financial practices and procedures as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO to insure that their funds and 
properties will be safeguarded and will be 
expended only for authorized purposes. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO may 
require any loca! union to amend its financial 
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practices and procedures to this end. The 
ecretary-Treasurer may, with the assist- 
e of the Auditing Department of the 
К СТО or otherwise, make an annual 
t of all books, accounts, records and 


nancial transactions of any Directly Affil- 
ated Local Union, including any welfare 
retirement or other. beneficial plan of suc! 
Directly Affiliated Local Union or to which 


t i» a party; and may make such an audit 
re frequent intervals at his discretion 
directly Affiliated Local Unions shall turn 
er all Looks, records, accounts and infor- 
essary to make any such audit 
cretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO 
duly authorized representative. If an 
reveals that any irregularities have 
place, then the President of the Ar L- 
( hall be authorized to take appropriate 
lial or disciplinary action under these 
Hach Directly Affiliated Local Union 
retain for a period of not less ¿han 
irs all books, account nd records 

ancial transactions 


Required Pro: isons 
(lt required thıt the constitution о: 
s of each Directly Affiliated Local Un- 
orporate the substance of rules 29 


gh 36.) 


Local Union Meetings 


The constitution or bylaws of each 
tly Affiliated Local Union shall provide 
gular general membership meetings at 
nable intervals, and shall include, or 
by reference, reasonable rules pertain- 

‚ to the conduct of meetings. Each mem- 
n good standing of a local union shal! 
ve egual rights to vote in union elections 
r ieferendums, to attend membership meet 
and. subject to its rules pertaining to 
iuet of meetings, to participate in 


end 


м 


the deliberations and voting upon the busi- 
! of the meeting; except that if a local 


ncludes members from different 
ır departments, its constitution or 
may provide for separate shop or 
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department elections, referendums, and 
meetings in addition to the general member- 
ship elections, referendums, and meetings. 
The constitution or bylaws of each local un- 
ion shal! prohibit any member from engag- 
ing in any speech or activity disloyal to the 
local union or to the AFL-CIO as an institu- 
tion, such as advocating secession from the 
rganization or adherence to a rival organ- 
'ation, but shall not interfere with the right 
o engage in criticism of the officers of the 
local union or of the AFL-CIO 


Local Union Elections 


30. Rules for Local Union Elections, Each 
Directly Affiliated Local Union shall provide 
in its constitution or bylaws selection of del- 
egates to the AFL-CIO Convention, and for 
the election of officers and members of gov 
erning bodies, their duties, and their terma 
of office, which shall not exceed three vears 
for any one term. The officers shall include 
the president, vice president, secretarv, 
treasurer, members of the executive board 
or similar governing body, and any other 
positions designated as officers in the loca! 
union's constitution or bylaws, but a union 
may, with the approval of the President of 
the AFL-CIO, combine offices. The follow 
ing rules shal! be mandatory in local union 
elections. 


(1) The local union constitution or by- 
laws shall specify the date on which elec- 
tions shall be held, and also the hours dur- 
ing which the polls shall be open, and the 
polling place or places. 

(2) Nominations shall be made not less 
than 30 days before the election date. 
Every member in good standing shall have 
equal rights to nominate candidates. The 
secretary of the local union shall be re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that the mem- 
bership is given advance notice of the of- 
fices to be filled and of the time for making 
nominations, Such notice shall be given 
in а manner reasonably calculated to reach 
the membership, such as announcement at 
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{һе preceding meeting, and posting on 
plant bulletin boards, and in sufficient time 
to permit the members to nominate candi- 
dates. 


(3) The local union shall select an Elec- 
tion Committee by vote of the members by 
secret ballot at least 30 days before the 
election date, The Election Committee 
shall supervise the holding of the election, 
and it shall be responsible for insuring that 
the local union complies with the provi- 
sions of these rules with regard to the con- 
duct of elections. No candidate may be a 
member of the Election Committee. 

(4) Every member iz good standing of 
the local union shall be eligible to be 4 can- 
didate for and to hold office, subject to rea- 
sonable qualifications uniformly imposed 
and subject to the restrictions set forth 
below. No individual shall serve as an 
officer, trustee, member of the Executive 
Board or similar governing body, or any 
other committee, or as a delegate from, or 
as а business agent, manager, organizer, 
or other employee of, any Direct Affiliated 
Local Union, who is or who within the 
preceding five years has been a member of 
the Communist Party, any fascist organ- 
ization, or other totalitarian movement, or 
who consistently pursues policies or ac- 
tivities directed toward the achievement 
of the program or purposes of the Com- 
munist Party, any fascist organization or 
other totalitarian movement; or who 
within the preceding five years has been 
convicted of robbery, bribery, extortion, 
embezzlement, grand larceny, burglary, 
arson, Violation of narcotics laws, murder, 
rape, assault with intent to kill, assault 
which inflicts grievous bodily injury, or a 
violation of Title II or III of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959, or conspiracy to commit any 
such crime. 

(5) The Election Committee shall com- 
ply with all reasonable requests of any 
candidate to distribute campaigm litera- 
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ture, by mail or otherwise, to all members 
at the candidate's expense. It shall not 
discriminate among candidates with re- 
spect to the distribution of campaign 
literature, or any charge therefor, or with 
respect to the use of membership lists. If 
the local union has a union security clause 
in its collective bargaining agreement, 
then every bona fide candidate shall be 
permitted upon request to inspect the 
membership list once within 30 days be- 
fore the election, but not the right to 
copy the list. 


(6) No union or employer funds may 
be used to promote the candidacy of any- 
one for union office, Union funds may be 
used for notices and other expenses neces- 
sary for the holding of an election. 


(7) Not less than 15 days prior to the 
election, notice of the election shall be 
mailed to each member at hia last known 
home address. 


(8) Officers shall be elected by secret 
ballo 


(9) Every member in good standing 
shall be entitled to one vote in all union 
elections. No voting by proxy shall be 
permitted. 


(10) Each candidate shall have the 
right to have an observer at the polls and 
at the counting of the ballots. 


(11) No member whose dues have been 
withheld by his employer pursuant to a 
check-off arrangement shall be declared 
ineligible to vote or to be a candidate for 
office by reason of delay or default in the 
payment of dues, 


(12) Immediately upon completion of 
the election, the Election Committee shall 
prepare a written signed report showing 
the number of votes cast for each candi- 
date for each office. This report shall be 
presented to the secretary of the local un- 
ion, together with the ballots and all other 
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records pertaining to the election. The 
secretary shall preserve the ballots and 
reports for a period of one year. 

(13) The secretary shall immediately 
communicate to the members the report of 
the Election Committee, Any member її 
good standing of the local union may ap- 
peal from the report of the Election Com- 
mittee to the President, and finally to the 
Executive Council, of the AF1-CIO, as 
provided in rule 36, but the report of th 
Election Committee shall be presumed 
valid and shall be given effect, unless sus- 
pended by the President of the AFL-CIO, 
pending decision on any appeal. 


Local Union Finances 


31. Assessments and Increases in Initia- 
tion Fees or Dues. A local union may levy 
sessments or increase its initiation fees or 
lues only by majority vote of the 7 .embers 
secret ballot, either (1) at a genera! or 
pecial membership meeting, held after rea- 
nable advance notice of intention to vote 
on the question at that meeting; or 
membership referendum 


2. Expenditures. Each local union shall 
set forth in its constitution or bylaws the 
procedure by which expenditure of its funds 
3 to be authorized. The funds of the local 

nion shall be expended only pursuart to 
such procedure, and shall ve used only for 
the legitimate expenses of the local union 
ind in furtherance of the objectives of the 
cal union and of the AFL-CIO. 


33. Reversion of Assets to the AFL-CIO. 
I'he constitution or bylaws of each Directly 
Affiliated Local Union shall provide that 
whenever the charter or certificate of affilia- 

on of the local union is revoked, or when- 

er the local union is voluntarily dissolved, 
ill funds, properties, books and assets, the 
harter or certificates of affiliation, and the 
eal, of such local union shall revert to the 
AFL-CIO and shall, upon demand, be turned 
ver to a duly authorized representative of 
the President of the AFL-CIO 
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Local Union Disciplinary Proceedings 


34. Grounds for Discipline. The constitu- 
tion or bylaws of each Directly Affiliated 
Local Union shall make provision for the 
discipline of алу local union official or mem- 
ber who violates or fails to comply with any 
of the provisions of the AFL-CIO Consti- 
tution, or of these rules, or of the constitu- 
tion or bylaws of the local union, or who 
engages in financial malpractice or corrup- 
tion, or embezzlement or misappropriation of 
union funds, or in conduct unbecoming an 
officer or member of the union, or in any 
activity or course of conduct which is con- 
trary or detrimental to the welfare or best 
interests of the AFL-CIO or the local union. 
A local union shall not, however, discipline 
any member merely on account of the ex- 
pression of any views, arguments or opin- 
ions unless the expression of such views, 
arguments or opinions violates the respon- 
sibility of the member toward the local union 
or the AFL-CIO as an institution. A local 
inion shall not discipline any member on 
account of his participation as a party or 
vitness in any judicial, administrative, or 
legislative proceeding, unless such member 
acted at the instigation or encouragement of 
an interested employer or employer associa- 
tion, or unless such member failed to exhaust 
hearing procedures within the local union and 
the AFL-CIO for a period of four months 
before instituting legal or administrative 
proceedings against the local union or the 
AFL-CIO or any officer of either. Such dis- 
ciplinary action may include the suspension 
or removal of a local union official from union 
office, the expulsion from union membership 
of an official or member, or other penalty 
which is appropriate in the light of the 
circumstances, 


35. Procedure. The constitution or bylaws 
oi sach Directly Affiliated Local Union 
shall prescribe the procedures to be followed 
in disciplinary proceedings under rule 34 
These procedures shall provide that no disci- 
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plinary action shall be taken except for non- 
payment of dues, unless the officer or mem- 
ber has been (1) served with written specific 
charges, (2) given a reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense, and (3) afforded a full and 
fair hearing. Any officer or member against 
whom disciplinary action is taken by a local 
union may appeal the decision under rule 36, 
but during the pendency of any appeal the 
lecision appealed from shall remain in full 
force and effect, unless stayed by the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. 


Appeals from Local Union Election 
Committee Reports or Disciplinary 
Proceedings 


36. Any member of a local union may ap- 
peal from a report of a local union Election 
Committee to the President of the AFL-CIO; 

id any officer or member against whom dis- 

plinary action is taken by a local union 

yy appeal to the President of the AFL-CIO 
Such appeal must be filed in writing with 
the President of the AFL-CIO within 30 

ıvs after notice of the report or of the ac 
tion being appealed. The decision of th 
President may thereafter be appealed to the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. Any such ap- 
peal to the Executive Council shall be filed 
in writing with the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AFI-CIO within 30 days after notice of 
the President's decision. The decision of the 
Executive Council shall be final. 


Transfer of Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
to National and International 
Unions, AFL-CIO 


37. All Federal Labor Unions and Local 
Industrial Unions will continue to exist ns 
local unions directly affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO. The AFL-CIO Constitution points out 
that the integrity of each Directly Affiliated 
Local Union shall be maintained and pre- 
;erved. This means that Directly Affiliated 
Local Unions can remain as such as long as 
they so desire. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that Directly Affiliated Locals can vol- 
untarily agree to transfer their affiliation tc 
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the National or International Union if they 
so desire. This step should be taken only 
where there is some definite similarity as to 
the type of workers organized һу the Na- 
tional Union concerned 


Directly Affiliated Local Unions contem- 
plating transferring to a National or Inter- 
national Union must take the following 
steps: 


1. A thirty (30) day posted notice on all 
bulletin boards so that all members are 
advised of the contemplated transfer. 


. Notice to the President of the AFL-CIO 
when the thirty (30) day notice has 
been posted for the membership. 


3. The vote as to whether or not to trana- 
fer must be by secret ballot and super- 
vised by at least two Organizers of the 
AFL-CIO Organization Staff, appointed 
by the Regional Director in the particu- 
lar area 


. A com, ‘e audit of the books of the 
Directly Affiliated Local Union must be 
made prior to transfer so that all ac- 
counts with the AFL-CIO can be cleared 
up if a transfer should be .pproved by 
the membership of the Directly Afili- 
ated Local Union i 


"Wresoh 24, 1969 TAXI -—— | face do 


Amendments to L aca! 3039, AFL-Cid, Constitution and By-laws 
Ratified by Membership at ‘rains 11, 1863 Special Meeting 


“Defense Fund the Executive Council and drum-Griffin Act, this section “An initiation fee of 0.00 


Strikes, Lockouts” очон for а three will be voted upon by secret а" be paid M seq 
9) year [ . hallot. ) part-timers working thiee (3) 
1 


Amendment No, 1 days or less per week seeking 
"The sum of five cents (5c) Funds" A member hip iu thi- union, 
per member per month shall be 


deducted and set aside from 
each membership dues pay- “The Executive Council by a 


999 


‘hé HIUVW 


“Membership dues shall be Such initiation fee of Saw 


Amendment No. 4 83.50 рег month for ca h shall im lude the first month's 


member working four (4) dues.” 


IXV1 6961 


ment," 2/3 vote mav seleet and desig- days or more per weck. "Seseaty cents (706) of each 
. + » - Qo = ` * 4 

nale an alternate sicnator for Dues shall he 22.54) pe r memi rs іо dues shall 

all checks drawn "роп the month for part-time members be set aside anil placed in the 


“Nominations And Union Funds.” working three days a week or Union Death Benefit Гал 
Elections Of Officers” | 


*Executive Council 


— یمر 


— م‎ less. 


PCIA PU 2 , 
Revision In Dues “An 


OTE 
e ————— nn 
$10 ~ - 


initiation fee of 
^ And Initiation Fee shail be paid by non-members 
And Trustees" (Ta Structure” f working four (4) days or more 


^ 


, | per week sceking membership Assembly” 
Amendment No. 2 Amendment No. 5 in this union, Such initiation Amendment No 6 
“Only members in continu- —— fee of $10 shall include the р : 
ous good standing in this union (In conformity with the Lan- first month's dues.” Delete the following: 


“General Wemobershi 


for at lcast two (2) yeurs prior “100% of the member-hi 
to the opening dute of nomina- shall constitute a quoram. 


tion shall qualify as носе Pr om ‘AFL-CIO President Mea пу “15% of the metabershi 


or candiaates for Officers, Ex- bui ds x eati Re 
5 A . "IT ‘onstitete i Р t 
ecutive Council and Trustees.’ March 18.1969 І 


Dear Sir and Brother: : 
“ . “pe l Ра н This is to acknowledge your letter of March 7 with attached amend- ———————— 
Struc ture: Offic re ments to the Constitution and By-Laws of Taxi Drivers Union, Local 3036, 
t Executive Council, AFL-CIO, which were submitted for approval. Any wording in this Co, 
М 1 E In accordance with Rule 3 of the Rules Governing Directly Affiliuted y 
rustces Loc»! Unions, I hereby approve the amendments ая submitted. 
Amendment No. 3 Vith every good wish, I um in conflict with these edo 


Sincerely and fraternally, 
“The term of office for each GEORGE MEANY ed amendments shall be 


ef the officers and menibers of President, AFL-C10 vised accerilingly. 


«тч " | | А E i» gn 


such mecting.”” 
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DESPITE ERRATIC TkANSIT FACILITIES due to snow and ice, LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT was reason for se 

: good turnout was present at Manhattan Cen? > on February 11 Proposition No. 5. This р 'oposed pura ا‎ eae „А, do 

o adopt all six 1 vote. ment In dues and initiction fees for the part-time employee. 
Also, an adjustment from 50« to 70c of each member's dues to be 
set aside and placed In the union's Death Benefit Fund. This, like 


all other amendments, was approved. 


DESPITE ERRATIC TRANS!T FACILITIES due to snow and ice, 
a qood turnout was present at Manhattan Center on February 11 
to adept all six proposed amendments by a phenomenal vote. 
Open discussion by members present before each vote left 
no one in doubt as to the importance of this meeting. 


At Special Membership Meeting 


~ 


Members Overwhelmingly Approve 
Six Censttutional Amendments 


Overwhelming approval of the six proposed amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws of Local 3036 
were given by the members present at our special meml гзһір meeting, held at Manhattan Center, Tuesday 


night, February 11. 


Despite the heavy snow, ice and erratic transit schedules a good turnout of members was present to 


hear President Van Arsdale read and 
explain the proposed amendments. 

Members engaged in full discussion 
of all proposed amendments before the 
actual voting took place. 

Five of the six proposals were voted 
on and overwhelmingly accepted. The 
last proposal, however, Amendment 
number 5, entitled, “Revision In Dues 
and Initiation Fee Structure,” was voted 
on by secret ballot, in conformity with 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. The election 
‘was superbly handled and smoothly 
run, although it was a time-consv'aiing 
process. 

When the results were tabulated, it 
showed overwhelming acceptance. 

For those who were unable to attend 
this important special meeting, we re- 
produce this Proposed Amendment Num- 
ber 5, below: 

Ф “Membership dues shall be 
$3.50 per month for each member 
working four (4) daya or more per 
week.” 

e “Dues shall be $2.50 per month 
for part-time members working 
three (3) days a week or less.” 

o “An initiation fee of $10 shall 

(Continusd om page 3) 


А Long Year's Work Pays Off 


Impartial Chairman's Award 
Is Triumph for Inside-Men 


Man; Inside-workers of Local 3036 will receive retroactive checks 
to January 29, 1968 as a result of the Equalization Award handed down 
by the Impartial Chairman of the Taxicab Industry, Eric J. Schmertz. In 
addition, many other members will bene- 
fit, as inequities are eliminated due to 
wrong classifications, or other inequali- 
ties in wage-rates. The long-awaited 
Award was given Tuesday, February 4, 
and gave the employers involved 30 days 
to reimburse their inside-workers the 
difference in wage-rates awarded over 
the rates they fiave been paid for the 
past 18 monthi. 

Impartial Chairman Schmertz gave 
his award (for detailed summiry, see 
page 4) as a result of five meetings 
with officers of Local 3036, and after 
serious study of countless pages of facts, 
figures and graphs submitted by Trea- 

(Contiaued on page 3) 


Goodman’s Son Dies 
In Vietnam Action 


It is with deep regret that we 
report the death of Private Bruce 
Goodman, son of Michael Good- 
man, night driver for Cab Operat- 
ing, who was killed in action in 
Vietnam while on petrol. 

Private Goodman, was в member 
of the Fifth Marine Regiment at 
the time of his death. His father, 
Michael, has been a taxi driver 
for the past 18 years. 


pS A cq 


Amman f 


! OT S "mery Of Insida-War 


LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT was reason for secret ballot vote on 
Proposition No. 5. This proposed amendment calls for an adjust- 
ment in dues and initiation fees for the part-time employee. 
Also, an adjustment from 50¢ to 70c of each member's dues to be 
set aside end placed In the union's Death Benefit Fund. This, like 
all other amendments, was cpproved. 


Local 3036 To Provide 
Joh Opportunities 
For Members’ Children 


Our union, in cooperation with Jo 
Burnell, Area Manpower Director, a 
Thomas Scotland, Director of the You 
Corps Program of the N.Y.C. Centr 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, are in a po 
tion to provide some jobs for any of o 

embers’ children, who are in need 
vork. 


This meaningful program will do mu 
to provid» a decent future for thc 
member’s children who have difficulty 
securing employment. We also ur 
these young people to continue th 
education even while working, and 
our Education department can be 
help, we stand ready to do what we cs 


Local 3036, along with other iai 
unións in this city, is seeking to pr 
vide equal oportunities for all F 
further information and interview a 
rangements, please call John Burne) 
Department — MU 56-9652. 


Our Gratitude to 

An Honest Drive; 
The men at 57th Management + 
proud of the fact that the honest driv 
who found and returned $700 worth 
jewelry and $65 in cash, and return 
it to its rightful owner, is non oth 

than Frank Gravina. 
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CAB PROBLEM was chief topic aiscussed on nigattime 


over rcdio 


station WEVD, recently. Administrative 
landoli, right, gave 


radio listeners many valid 


proper law enforcement against this ever- 


the Gelfand, C 
mayor, to control illeg 
agreed in all respects w 


Nanning, Patience 
ind Pluck Provide 
Perfect Prize 


Although credit for the long-awaited 
Equalization Award must be shared 
among many officers of Local 3036 who 
participated in the many meetings with 
the Impartial Chairman, Eric J. 
Schmertz, Treasurer Teddy Smith, 
Chairman for the Inside-workers must 
be singled out for special mention. 


His diligence, sincerity, hard work 
and perseverance on behalf of the men 
he represents will pay handsome divi- 
dends to many of our lowest-paid mem- 
bers who do a splendid job of keeping 
‘our cabs in tip-top shape, day and night, 
865 days a year. 


Smith, 58, happily married and father 
М owe чл. workin 3S vigti-me- 
chanic for Cornell in the Bronx. He has 
repaired taxicubs for tbe past 25 years, 
and Yecame terested i> tatis 1000 

3 NON RSS талым. wtempt 


` 


> S = 


H . 


was made. intro bno | 
‘dale at a City Hall meeting 
he asked и 


х 


Тахі News editor, was moderator. 
$ ао аанын ан 


m Gelfand, left, co-sponsor of 
d last year by the 
nforced, 


center, 


+ 


the unde LATO e 
from a 10-year-course in psychiatry, as 
wel as а good deal of old-fashioned 
courage, is being а taxi driver in this 
city of New York." 

Earlier, his rich, vibrant, tenor voice 
was heard above others in singing “Hap- 
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Members Approve 


((Continued from Page 1) 
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be paid by non-members working 
four (4) days or more per week 
seeking membership in this union. 
Such initiation fee of $10 shall in- 
clude the first month's dues." 

e "An initiation fee of $6.00 
shall be paid by non-member part- 
timers working three (3) days or 
less per week seeking membership 
in this union. Such initiation fee of 
$6.00 shall include the first month's 
dues." 

ә “Seventy cente (70с) of each 
member's monthly dues shall be 
set aside and placed in the Union 
Death Benefit Fund.” 


Gas Leak Danger 
Diverted by Sarton 


The keen eye (and nose) of 
Phi затегање те] 


last January a 
a man-hole cove 
pad the area nee 


Sergeant 
m every 


landoli's speech in whi 


Maui 


aa oificers' mecuns > 
"conclusion of the Advisory \ u=- `: 
ing, in which the Impartial Chairn» 
Equalization Award (which was received 
only hours before) was discussed in 


E. en X аг б D 
Сред 
Assistant Thomas M. 

d dedication of 


E 
RS € 
Cc. ¿e 
bal? سوا‎ А 
fe 


the chairmen present who represent over 
industry. Mayor's surprise visit took place а 


meeting at the Prince George, recen 


Reg. Dir. 
Menagh, attorney, 


AFL-CIO; President Van Arsdale; 
and Secretary 


tly. Left to right: 


Lindsay; landoli; Donald 


Joseph Paradise. 
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ИННИИ Attend SPECIAL City-Wide Membership Meeting 
Tuesday, February 11, Manhattan Center, '8:00 P.M 
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Local 3036 Officers Fight Joint Scholarship. Committee i 
"or Passage of Bill Eo SEKS am | 
То Control Illegal Cabs 


At a public hearing at City Hall held Thursday, January 16, officers 
f Local 30:6 fought for passage of Local Law No, 893 introduced by 
ouncilinan Domenick Corso last December 10. 

This amend vent to the administra “a CHESS e E 524 12 
ve code in r 'ation to private liverie ° 
ys in effect All private livery cars сту Pn Finds 
at arc pain od to resemble licensed " s - 
xicabs must have the legend printed Stolen Taxi 

letters tw: inches high, set in a . Ў E 
leld on the front door, “Private Liv. Recently, Marvin Kenyon, 31, nité- 

. PRkup while cruising prohibited.” liner for Forest garage, Bkooklyn gener. `- 
Owevér black and dark-colored vehi ated some excitement outside the C^..." > 
jes. sed for hire arc exempt from this seum, by apprehending the thief of hos? 

Ros : stolen cab missing from his garage. .. 

абый: Oh: fa. dond hat Whon etartine his chift ha tree "ma 


RU Кы db e bá eda eiumod T RECENT SESSION StW6lóriWip Committee discussed ground-rules 
riu nal LUE : ; h 1 К Р ‚ ter a while, Kenyon for our fourth unioadndustry sponsored College Scholarshi Awards 
elfand and We st | : ith a fare im midtown, to be made to our members' children. Standing, left to right: hy Bailin, 
piginel bill, лан. ff by an empty Director of Education; James Simms, Secretary; Administrative 
b as belonging Assistant, Thomas lofdoli; and President Van Arsdale. Seated: 
the nee sed Donald Menagh, union attorney, Donald Chipman and Sidney Rosen- 
is the stolen ve- blatt, fleetowners; Maurice Goetz, MTBO attorney; and Charles 
Riley, fleetowner. 
f the situation he marce Cmm ы En ix i kn m 
»wing as passen- A >К. SG. ab > 2 + "n e 
sted in *he outcome. Ken- ч 
] gave chase. ‚ 
a patrol car going in the op- 
tion, Kenyon flagged them 
story, and before the 
us to be six Р ч thief had moved away, was caught reo. 
"or ] keenness and perser- 
? was lightly rewarded. 


(Cont 


SIDE VO! :KERS TOLD 


'mpartial Chairman's 
Award Expected Soon 


A well-attende:l meeting of Inside-workers, 
eit wives along, took place at the Prince ( 
nuary 19. They were welcomed 
sistant to i President, Thomas M 


some of whom brought 
eorge Hotel, Sunday night, 
by newly-appointed Administrative 


doli. “Any awards made, regarding the mud 

Treasuter Teddy Smith, Chairman equalization of the classification cate- mos pte 2 і 
the inside-workers, chaired the ories,” Smith said, “would be retro- FEDERAL CREDIT UNION EXAMINER Warren Rowe, making his. ': 

eting and told the audience that tive to January 29, 1968.” early audit of our member's Credit Union accounts, as required by. - 

һу member: present there that Speakers, all of whom were well re- ederal law, was pleased to announce that our books were accurate- : 

ht would be affected by the ruling ceived by the inside-workers, included: ly and legibly kept. At our present rate of growth, he said, we will ~ 

(i: hê equalization of classification President Van Arsdale, Michael Mann; be the largest in the city within six months. Shown lett to right: Staff ` 


Bigorles expected any day, from the Regional Director, AFL-CIO; Donald members, Ramon Velez and John Roche; Inspector. Rowe; Adminis-. 
ipartia] Chairman of the Taxicab 


Menagh, attorney; Vice President Ray trative Assistant, Thomas landoll; and Credit ; Union President, * 
Hustry, Eric J. Schmertz. A T 464 с * ‘ 


(Continued on Page 11) Howard Williams. : HIM t Lo 


Study. Proposed Amendments To Constitution (page three 
‘Attend SPECIAL Meeting, F ebruary AN: And Votel: 
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PROPOSED АМЕМБ lu 


To Constitution and . , . 
New York City Taxi Drives Jie 
Local 3036, AFL-CiO 


To be voted on at a 
SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP AiEEV ING 


Tuesday, Feb. 11, 1969 ai 
Manhattan Center 
New York City 


_ wet OO. Ж» AF 


“Defense Fund 
Strikes, Lockouts” 
Proposed Amendment No. 1 


“The sum of five cents (5e) 
per member per month shall 
be deducted and set aside from 
each membership- dues pay- 


ment." 


*Nominations And 
Elections Of Officers” 
*Executive Council 
And Trutees” 


Proposed Amendment No. 2 


"Only members in continu- 
ous good standing in this union 
for at least two (2) years prio 


to the opening date of nomina. 


tion shall qualify as nominees 
or candidates for Officers, Ex- 
ecutive Council and Trustees.” 


“Structure: Officers, 


Executive Council, 
Trutees” 
Porposed Amendment No. 3 


“The term of office for each 
of the officers and members of 
the Executive Council and 


Trustees shall be for a three 
(3) year period.” 


“Funds” 
Proposed Amendment No. 4 


The Executive Council by a 
2/3 vote may select and desig- 
nate an alternate signator for 
all checks drawn upon the 
Union Funds. 


“Revision In Dues 
And Initiation Fee 
Structure” 
Proposed Amendment No. 5 


(In conformity with the Lan. 
drum-Griffin Act, this section 
will be voted upon by secret 


ballot. ) 


"Membership dues shall be 
$3.50 per month for each 
member working four (4) 
days or more per week." 

"Dues shall be $2.50 per 
month for part-time members 
working three days a week or 
less.” 

“An initiation fee of $10 
shall be paid by non-members 
working four (4) days or more 
per week seeking membership 


in this union. Such initiation 
fee of $10 shall include the 
first month's dues." 

"An initiation fee of $6.00 
shall be paid by non-member 
part-timers working three (3) 
days or less per week seeking 
membership in this union. 
Such initiation fee of $6.00 
shall include the first month’s 


$ 


dues,’ 
“Seventy cents (70е) of each 
member’s monthly dues shall 
be set aside and placed in the 
Union Death Benefit Fund.” 


м. 


“General Memberhip 


Assembly" 
Proposed Amendment No. 6 


Delete the following: 
tOo of the membership 
shalt constitute a quorum, 
“15% of the membership 
shall constitute a quorum for 
such meeting.” 
чайды ач АЙЫМА AA 
Апу wording in this Con- 
stitution and By-Laws that is 
in conflict with thes ado pt- 
ed amendments shall be re- 
vised accordingly, 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


ANNAN: АЙН CENISZ 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


(In accordance with the ' Labor-Management Reporting and Disc 
1959 as Amended' the following amendment p 

By-Laws of the Taxi Drivers Union, Local 

by secret ballot of the membership ) 


Mt 


NYC TAXI DRIVERS UNION LOCAL 3036, AFL-CIO, MANHATTAN CENTER, 


A 


“REVISION IN DUES AND INITIATI 


de d 


Amendment 


"Membership due 
(4) days or more 
"Dues shall 


oo 
ya] 
\ 


КЕ 
AWvnug34) 9NII33W dlHSH38W3W 1VI23dS 


® кш «^00 
Q 


000 


days or m 
' 


fee 


X 


Si in 


"An initi fee of $6.00. « 1 be 


ing three (3) days or less per week seeking mer 
initiation fee of $6.00 11 inc] 


ISV3IYONI 


S 
b 
e 
з 


lude the fir 
"Seventy cents (704) h member's monthly 


and placed in the Union enefit Fund." 


PO YOU FAVOR THE ADOPTION OF "PROPOSED AMENDMENT NO. 5" АЗ STAT 


4 1 012 


E 


. 
or check (V) in the 


v ر‎ o 


(Indicate your choice by marking & cross (X) 


your choice.) 
YES 
NO 


NO 1011v8 (6961 


А 201 as б Эй See hv, Айа 
UNITED STATS COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT i 
» ——— T ч 


LUTZ APPELLATE PRINTERS, INC. 


index No 


NEW WATCH -дОС COMMITTEE, et al 
Plaintiffs- Appellants 


- against - Affidavit of Service by Mail 


HARRY VAN ARSDALE et al, 
DEFENDANTS ARBGEDDENMK Appellees. 


STATE OF NEM YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


1, Eugene L. St. Louis 


being dulv sworn. 
depose and sav tha: deponent is not a party to the а‹ 
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